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RULES 


oF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Sindies. 


I. THE objects of this Socicty shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


IL. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archzological and topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members, All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
et officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
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4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
eeneral management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thercof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


g. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
Quorum. 


to. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council] shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year, 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 


xi 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 


1§. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual! 
Meeting. 


16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 


17, One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Mecting. 


18. The Treasurer and Seeretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council, 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
$0 proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate reccives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, 
payable and due on the st of January each year ; this annual subscription 
may be compounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. 


26, The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears duc, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
alter date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Socicty, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Socicty must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Socicty, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


I. Twat the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 


I]. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved by the 
Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
mecting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society's name. 


V. That all the Society's books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c. as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 


VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M., when cither the Librarian, or in his absence some 
responsible person, shall be in attendance. 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 
(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 
(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 


shall not exceed one month. 
(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 


VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 
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(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian shall reclaim it. 


(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 


IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 


(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 


(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 


4. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Comittee. 


PROF, PERCY GARDNER. 

Rev, H. A. HoLpen, LL.D. 

Mr. WALTER LEAF. 

Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN (fon. Sev.). 
Mk. ERNEST MYERS, 

REV, W. G, RUTHERFORD, LL.D, 
Mr. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 

Rev. W. WAYTE (fon. Librarian). 


Assistant Librarian, Miss GALES, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Strect, 
applications for books may be addressed. 
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THE SESSION OF 1888-89. 


The First General Meeting was held on (ecfoier 22, 1888, Mk. 
SIDNEY COLVIN, Vice-President, in the chair, 


The HON. SECRETARY read parts of a paper by Professor J. H. 
Middleton on ‘The Temple of Apollo at Delphi’ (fourna/, Vol. IX. p. 282) 
summing up the literary evidence in view of the contemplated 
excavations. 


_ SIR GEORGE BOWEN bore testimony to the accuracy of the description 
of existing remains on the site, and touched on other points of interest in 
connexion with Delphi, 


Mr. PENROSE pointed out that recent discoveries on the Acropolis 
at Athens had established the fact that the older Parthenon was not built 
of marble, except the metopes and the pediment sculptures, but of 
limestone covered with stucco. Very early instances moreover had 
occurred of lonic capitals which would probably modify Prof. Middleton's 
opinion as to the date of their introduction. 


Mk. PERCIVAL confirmed Prof. Middleton's account of the hardness 
and beauty of the stucco at Delphi. 


Mr. WATKISS LLOYD fully concurred in the writer's view that the 
literary evidences should be collected and sifted before excavation was 
begun. <A remarkable illustration of this had been afforded in the case of 
Ephesus, where the search had been carried on in the wrong places long 
after litsrary evidence had shown where the temple ought to be looked for. 
Much of the paper was conjectural, and it seemed to Mr. Lloyd that at the 
present stage in our knowledge of the temple sculpture was of more 
importance than architecture. The association at Delphi of the two cults 
of Bacchus and Apollo was supported by abundant literary evidence and 
also indicated on vases, while confirmed by Pausanias’ account of the 
sculptures. The prosperity of Delphi was largely duc to the dexterity of 
the priests in combining the various cults. That of Bacchus came in late, 
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but soon became fashionable and so had to be admitted, The same thing 
occurred at Eleusis and elsewhere. Only five subjects on the metopes 
could be made out from the description of Pausanias. Probably here as at 
Bassae only those over the pronaos were sculptured and the rest plain, 
This would give six sculptured metopes and one might have been accident- 
ally omitted. The date of these sculptures also was of great interest. The 
temple was finished about 490 B.c. but the metopes might have been 
added later. The architect was a Corinthian. 


Mk. FARNELL referred to various questions which excavation might 
be expected to solve. (1) Geographical, as to the site of the Pythian games. 
How could chariot races have been run in a mountain fastness? The 
plain of Aetia was the only possible place for these. (2) Historical, 
There was a difference of opinion between Mommsen and certain French 
writers as to whether the Gauls ever sacked Delphi. According to Strabo 
and Pausanias the contrary was the case. The later myth was mentioned 
in Trogus Pompeius. The belief in the Greck world was that the Gauls 
had suffered a serious reverse. If they had taken the treasure it was not 
likely that a handful of barbarians could have taken it back to their native 
land. Lenormant found what he thought evidence of the Gaulish sack of 
Delphi in a small relief work on the interior of a Capuan vase, on which a 
Gaul armed with a sword pointed to the Delphic tripod while the body of 
a dead Greek lay below. But this only proved an attack, not a victory, 
Excavation might reveal some further evidence of the attack in the way of 
inscriptions or sculpture, and perhaps explain whether the Belvidere and 
stroganoff Apollos, and others of the same type, really referred to repulse 
of the Gauls by Apollo. (3) The cult of Athene Pronaia at Delphi was 
confused with that of Athene Pronoia. At Athens Athene Pronoia was 
worshipped, but at Delphi the name was given as Pronaia. The worship 
of Pronoia was later and arose according to Diodorus Siculus out of the 
belief that the barbarians were driven back "A@yjvas mpovola. The 
geographical relation between the shrines of Athene Pronaia and of Apollo 
was very important. 


The CHAIRMAN said that the discussion showed the immense range of 
interesting collateral points arising directly from the great centre of Greek 
religion. 


A. vote of thanks was passed to Professor Middleton for his valuable 
paper. 


EXXVIL 


The Second General Meeting was held on february 25, 1889, MR. E. 
MAUNDE THOMPSON, Vice-President, in the chair. 


Miss J. E. HARRISON read a paper on Some Fragments of Greck Vase 
Paintings, (/ourna/, Vol. X. p. 231). 

After apologizing for the scattered nature of most of the evidence she 
had to bring before the meeting, she showed a drawing of a red-figured vase 
in the possession of Miss Tricoupi at Athens, which represented the 
wrestling of Heracles and Anteus, and the exploit of Theseus and Skiron, 
and had also especial claim to attention from the fact that it made the fifth 
known instance of a vase bearing the ‘love name’ Athenodotos in con- 
nexion with the Theseus scene. Miss Harrison commented on the De 
Luynes fragments in the Bibliothéque Nationale, which she was about to 
publish in the feurnal of Helfente Studies, Next in order came a series of 
fragments recently discovered on the Acropolis, and first in interest 
were the fragments of a beautiful vase with a white ground, presumably 
from the hand of Euphronios. The fragments represent the myth of 
Orpheus and the Thracian women, and gave rise to a good deal of dis- 
cussion. With reference to an early black-figured fragment depicting 
Aphrodite with a child on her elbow, Miss Harrison rejected the inter- 
pretation that the child was Eros, and maintained that Aphrodite was 
represented here in the more general aspect of Kourotrophos. Relying 
mainly on three passages in Pausanias (vi. 20, vili. 21, 3, and ix, 27, 2), she 
dwelt on the close analogies between Aphrodite Urania, the eldest of the 
Fates, and Ilithyia, and deprecated in the study of early local divinities 
that specialization of attributes which was characteristic only of the 
Olympian system which later became dominant. The last fragment 
commented on was the figure of a maiden bearing in her hand two 
problematic objects, possibly the ctenistoi of two captured ships. 


In the discussion which followed, Mr. WATKISS LLOYD dwelt upon the 
connexion between Thrace and Greck poetry and music as expressed in the 
myth of Orpheus, and also upon the religious bearing of the same 
association. 


Mr. Ceci. SMITH referred to three main schemes of the Orpheus 
legend which were treated on Greek vases, and also, in connexion with a 
curious representation of a stag on the shoulder of one of the Thracian 
women on the vase under discussion, mentioned other instances of such 
marks in the case of Thracian subjects, clearly pointing to the custom of 
tattooing. As to the so-called ‘love names, Mr. Smith was inclined to 
think with Studnizcka that they were rather names of well-known public 
characters, and that through them much light might yet be thrown upon 
the date of Greek vases. 
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PROFESSOR GARDNER commented upon the peculiar character of the 
Orpheus vase under discussion, and congratulated the Society upon being 
the first to publish an adequate representation of one of this rare class of 


vases with white ground. It seemed probable that these vases, with their 


nobility of design, more than any others gave us some idea of the work of 
the great Greek painters. 


Mk. HOWORTH raised certain objections to the proposed restoration 
of the vase, and further took the opportunity of protesting against the 
permission to excavate at Idalium having been granted to the Germans by 
the High Commissioner of Cyprus. 


The CHAIRMAN said that the Committee of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund would at once inquire into the matter. 


The Third General Meeting was held on Apri! 29, 1889, Mr. E. 
MAUNDE THOMPSON, Vice-President, in the chair. 


Mr. A. S. MURRAY read two papers. In the first he explained how 
from a number of fragments discovered under the foundation of the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus—the temple built in the time of Alexander the 
Great—he had been able to reconstruct a column and part of the cornice 
of the older temple which had been destroyed by fire. (/owrma/, Vol. X. p. 1.) 
In his second paper Mr. Murray described a series of five Etruscan paintings 
on slabs of terra-cotta, which had been found at Caere in 1874, and had 
been quite recently acquired by the British Museum. These paintings he 
assigned to a date about 600 1.C., tracing in them a combined influence of 
Corinth, of the Greeks settled in the Delta of Egypt in the seventh century 
B.C,, of the Greeks in Asia Minor, and ultimately an influence reaching 
westward from Asia Minor (/owrma/, X. p. 243). 


The Annual Meeting was held on /uwe 24, 1889, Professor Jenn, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 


The HON, SECRETARY read the following report on the part of the 
Council, , | 


Witt the close of the present Session the Society completes its first 
decade, the inaugural meeting having been held on June 19, 1879. It is a 
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point at which it seems legitimate to look back over the ground traversed 
so far, and to form some estimate of the work accomplished. Of the three 
objects which the Society has from the outset professed to keep in view, the 
first—"to advance the study of Greek language, literature and art, and to 
illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo- 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited documents 
or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically "—has been effectively 
carried out. Both for its subject-matter and its illustrations the /Jewrnal ef 
Ffellentc Studies has taken an honourable place among archacological 
periodicals, in the estimation not only of English but of foreign scholars. 
Sir Charles Newton, who presided at the inaugural mecting, wisely warned 
members of the danger of such a Journal beginning on too large a scale 
and then dwindling into insignificance. But this danger has so far been 
avoided. Year after year there has been an unfailing supply of good 
articles, and it is noticeable that although classical and archacological 
topics naturally preponderate, there has been a very fair proportion of 
papers dealing with the history, language, and literature of “the Byzantine 
and Neo-Hellenic periods." The Socicty is under deep obligations to 
the Editorial Committee, and especially to Professor Percy Gardner, the 
working Editor, for the attainment of this first object of its existence. 

The second object—*the collection of drawings, fac-similes, tran- 
scripts, plans, and photographs, of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, 
ancient sites and remains "—has not been lost sight of, but, perhaps in the 
nature of things, has as yet led to less tangible results. The drawings of 
monuments made in the course of Professor Ramsay's explorations in Asia 
Minor, a published photographic fac-simile of the Laurentian Codex of 
Sophocles, and the enlarged reproductions of Mr. Stillman’s admirable pho- 
tographs of Athens, are the achievements most worthy of record under this 
head. The Council are fully conscious, however, of the importance of this line 
of work, and will lose no opportunity of pursuing it. Indeed, a scheme 
for supplying to members at cost price copies of two large serics of photo- 
graphs taken recently in Greece and the Greek islands by members of 
the Society is at this moment engaging the attention of the Library 
Committee, and may lead to important developments in the same 
direction, 

The third and last object named in the Rules of the Society is—*to 
organize means by which members may have increased facilities for visiting 
ancient sites and pursuing archaeological researches in countries which at 
any time have been the sites of Hellenic civilization.” Apart from the 
advantages which members of the Society may have enjoyed in virtue of 
their membership, in travelling through Greek lands, three important 
enterprises may be mentioned under this head, in which the Society has 
taken either the initiative or an active part. These are the Asia Minor 
Exploration Fund, the British School at Athens, and the Cyprus Explora- 
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tion Fund. It was in 1881 that Mr. W. M. Ramsay, whose explorations in 
Asia Minor have since gained him a world-wide reputation, first applied to 
the Society for aid in his intended expedition into Phrygia. A special fund 
was raised for the purpose of sending out an artist to accompany him, and 
place his discoveries on record. The results were so encouraging that in 
the following summer a much larger sum was raised by subscription among 
members of the Society and others to enable Mr. Ramsay to pursue his 
researches. This sum, under the title of the Asia Minor Exploration Fund, 
was put under the control of a separate Committee appointed by the 
subscribers, Although since that period the management of the Fund has 
passed out of the hands of the Society, substantial grants have from time 
to time been made by the Council towards the expenses of Mr. Ramsay's 
successive expeditions, and many important memoirs on various aspects of 
his researches have been contributed to the /owrnal by Mr. Ramsay himself 
and by his travelling companions, Professor Sayce, Mr. A. H. Smith, and 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 

We now come to the establishment of the British School at Athens. 
In this important undertaking, closely allied as it is with its professed 
objects, the Society has taken only an indirect part. It was not formally 
brought before the Council until after the inaugural meeting of its 
supporters, held at Marlborough House in June, 1883, under the pre- 
sidency of the Prince of Wales. The credit of its initiation is due 
to one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, Professor Jebb, whose able 
article in the Fortnightly Keview of February, 1883, entitled “A Plea fora 
British Institute at Athens,” first placed the idea upon a practicable basis, 
and was the immediate occasion of the brilliant meeting above referred to. 
The scheme was warmly commended to the support of the Hellenic Society 
in the Council's Report of the same year, and each succeeding Report has 
referred to its progress. The Society was, moreover, directly represented 
upon the Executive Committee which carried the project into effect, and 
has still a representative upon the Managing Committee of the School. 
When the School was at last established, in October, 1886, the Council 
made an annual grant of £100 for three years towards its maintenance. 
In the success of the School so far, and in its future prosperity, the Society 
may thus claim to have shown the liveliest interest. 

The Cyprus Exploration Fund is of more recent origin and the 
initiative was in this case taken by the Socicty, as was indicated in the 
Report for last Session. A movement from various quarters in favour of 
systematic exploration of the island found its natural expression in a 
special Meeting, held in October, 1887, of the Council of the Society, and 
under the sanction of that body an appeal was circulated with a view to the 
formation of a Fund. This was eventually, as in the case of the Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund, placed under the control of a separate Com- 
mittee, appointed by the subscribers. The Council made a grant of £150 
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from the funds of the Society. The official report of the results of the first 
season's work was at the request of this Committee offered for publication 
in the /owrnal of Hellenic Studies, and duly appeared in the last number 
issued, 

It remains to say a word of the Library. As soon as the /ourna/l was 
started arrangements were made for its exchange with the leading 
archaeological periodicals, English and foreign, and the back numbers of 
some of them, especially the Proceedings of the French and German 
Institutes at Athens, were acquired by purchase. This formed the nucleus 
of a library where members might keep themselves informed of the progress 
of archacological research. From time to time other important additions 
have been made, and although the funds at the disposal of the Library Com- 
mittee are limited, it is hoped that in the end a valuable collection of the 
more important archaeological works may be made. Under the regulations 
drawn up by the Library Committee, members have the privilege of 
borrowing certain of the books under such conditions as may ensure their 
safety, without undue inconvenience to those who may wish to consult 
them in the Library itself. A Catalogue of the Library was printed last 
year, and a supplement will be printed in each volume of the /ewra?. 

Before closing this summary of the work of the Society in the last ten 
years, reference should be made to the important meeting held in 1886 to 
discuss questions which had been raised in regard to the antiquity of the 
remains found by Dr, Schliemann at Mycenae and Tiryns. Dr. Schliemann 
and Dr. Dérpfeld came from Athens on purpose to take part in this 
meeting, which excited very general interest, and strengthened the 
position of the Society as the natural centre for such discussions in 
this country. 

Turning now to a more detailed survey of the past session, the Council 
has to remind members that after the extraordinary energy and expendi- 
ture of the Session 1887-88, prudence no less than lack of opportunity has 
dictated for a time a less active policy. There is accordingly little to 
record. No fresh grant was needed for the Cyprus Exploration Fund, the 
money in hand being sufficient to cover the cost of the recent excavations 
at Polites Chrysokhou, the site of the ancient Arsinoe. The results of 
these operations will be reported before long to a meeting of subscribers, 
and may possibly be hereafter recorded in the pages of the ,J/owrna’, The 
School at Athens, still under the directorship of Mr. Ernest Gardner, has 
again taken charge of the work in Cyprus, but important work of which 
the Society may hear at some future time has also been done by its 
students in Athens, The grant towards the maintenance of the School 
made for three years in the autumn of 1886 is now at an end, and in the 
coming session the Council will be called upon to consider the question of 
its renewal. Members must feel that the support of such an institution is 
among the worthiest objects to which the funds of the Society could be 
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applied, and if the Council see their way to renew the grant for another 
term they will reckon confidently upon the approval of the Society 
at large. 

Reference has already been made incidentally to a scheme now 
under consideration for the distribution among members at cost price, of 
photographs of Greek sites and monuments. For two large collections 
recently taken, the consent of the owners of the negatives has been 
obtained and a circular on the subject will shortly be issued. It ts 
hoped that other amateurs who have taken photographs in Greece 
will fall in with the proposal, and if this be so an important step will 
have been taken towards meeting a want very generally felt for views of 
sites and monuments which have not hitherto tempted the professional 
photographer. 

It has been usual to refer in the Report tothe principal contents of the 
journal for the past year. Wolume IX., the first in the enlarged form, will 
compare favourably with any of its predecessors. The Report upon the 
recent excavations at Paphos and elsewhere in Cyprus, contributed jointly 
by Mr. Ernest Gardner, the Director of the Expedition, and his colleagues, 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. M. R. James, and Mr. Elsey Smith, is of first-rate 
value, not only as a record of the work done and its results, but also as 
containing an exhaustive account of Paphos and the [Temple of Aphrodite 
from the historical and literary point of view. The volume also contained 
the first part of an important paper by Professor Ramsay on Phrygian Art ; 
a paper on “Countries and Cities in Ancient Art,” by Professor Percy 
Gardner; on “ The Temple of Apollo at Delphi,” by Professor Middleton ; 
on “Some Museums of Northern Europe,” by Mr. Farnell. Shorter papers 
on Vases were contributed by Professor Gardner, Mr. Cecil Smith, and 
Miss Harrison ; on Inscriptions, by Rev. E. L. Hicks; and on Metrology, 
by Professor Ridgeway. In the Appendix were published notices 
of the most important recent books in various departments of Hellenic 
archacology. 

It will be seen that the accounts which accompany this Keport are 
presented in a form differing from that in which they have been hitherto 
submitted to the Society. The system now adopted will serve to show 
more clearly than heretofore the amounts attributable to the various heads 
of receipts and expenditure in the general account and the /owrma/ account 
respectively. 


et 
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The item in these tables which requires most comment is the charge of 
£873 for the fowrna/ last year. The explanation of this apparently excessive 
amount is that it covers not only the cost of Volume IX., but that of 
reprinting Volumes IV. and V., and supplying 250 sets of plates for 
Volumes VI—VIIL, amounting in all to £437. It will be remembered 
that in last year’s Report it was suggested that it would be necessary, 
in order to meet the cost of this reprint, to withdraw for a time some 
part of the invested funds of the Society. It has, however, been found 
possible to pay for the greater part of it out of current income, and in 
order to meet the remaining balance it has been thought better to obtain 
a temporary advance from the Bankers of the Society than to sell out any 
portion of its invested funds. The sum of £100 figures therefore in the 
accounts as a loan, which it is hoped that it will be found practicable to 
repay out of ordinary receipts. In any case, it must be borne in mind that, 
as mentioned in previous Reports, the sum invested includes ordinary 
subscriptions to the amount of £205 10s. and this sum may justly be held 
applicable to revenue, On the other hand the three Life Subscriptions 
received during the past year, amounting to 447 5s., have not yet been 
invested. The advance made some years ago towards the cost of photo- 
graphing the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles has by this year's receipts 
been repaid within £10, and the sale of. the copies still on hand will more 
than cover this amount. The balance with the Bankers on May 3tst 
was considerably smaller than usual for the reason given above in regard to 
the cost of the /exrnal, The Council did not feel justified in borrowing 
from the Bankers more than was strictly necessary to meet the payments 
due up to that date. It should be added that at the balancing of the 
accounts there were arrears of subscriptions to the amount of £140, £26 
of which have since been received by the Treasurer. 

since the last Annual Meeting thirty-four new members have been 
elected. Against this increase must be set the loss by death or resignation 
of twenty-two members, so that the nett increase is only twelve, a smaller 
number than in any previous year. The present total of members is 674. 
To the subscribers one library only has been added, while three have 
withdrawn their subscription, and two others have arranged in future to 
procure the /ourna/ through their agents. The present total of subscribers 
is Sq. : 
The moral to be drawn, in the opinion of the Council, alike from the 
foregoing survey of the development of the Society in its first ten years of 
existence, and from the record of the past session in particular, is that, 
while much has been achieved of which the Society may well be proud, 
miuich still remains to be done. If the next ten years are to be as fruitful, 
as full of energy, as the first, there must be no slackness on the part cither 
of the Council or the general body of members. The promotion of the 
objects of the Society must be kept steadily in view. The /onrnal 
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must be maintained in undiminished efficiency, but the other objects, 
and especially the encouragement of exploration and research, and the 
introduction to members by photographs and otherwise of its main 
results, must also receive their due measure of attention. To 
make this energy in various directions possible within the bounds of 
financial prudence, one thing is needful, a steady increase of income, 
resulting from a steady increase in the number of members. It ts 
inevitable that the Society should lose some members each year by death 
or resignation. ‘The average so far has been about twenty-five. Even te 
redress the balance at least this number of new members must be elected 
every year. But the Society ought not to be content with standing still. 
It should be the object of cach member alike of the Council and of the 
Society at large to prosclytize, so that each successive year may show an 
actual increase in the number of members, and thereby add to the 
power of the Society to carry out in every department the objects 
which it was founded to promote, 


On the motion of the CHATRMAN, seconded by Prof. BALDWIN BROWN, 
the Report was unanimously adopted, 


The CHAIRMAN then delivered the following address :— 


IN a survey of Hellenic studies during the past year, the first place 
must be given to the researches which have been prosecuted in Greece 
itself, partly by the Greek Government, partly by the Greek Archaeological 
Society and by the Foreign Schools. And in Greece the centre of interest 
has once more been the Acropolis of Athens. A detailed report of the 
results obtained, on the Acropolis and elsewhere, since our last Annual 
Mecting, will shortly be given in this Society's Journal, by Mr. E. A. 
Gardner, the Director of the British School at Athens, whom we are glad 
to have present with us to-day. In the following remarks my part will 
therefore be restricted to indicating, as concisely as possible, the more 
important of these results; and afterwards I hope that we may have the 
advantage of hearing Mr, Gardner speak in detail on any subjects which he 
may consider especially deserving of netice. 

The excavations on the Acropolis, which began from the Propylaea 
and were continued eastward, to the north of the Parthenon, have now been 
brought back along the south side of the Parthenon, reaching the Propylaea 
once more. The entire area of the Acropolis has thus been thoroughly 
explored, down to the bed of rock. The gains of the last twelve months 
from this work on the Acropolis fall under three principal heads : (1) Topo- 
eraphy and Architecture; (2) Sculpture ; (3) Inscriptions, 

(1) Under the first head, notice is due to the further light which has 
been thrown on. the prehistoric fortifications of the Acropolis, The wall 
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which encircled the summit of the primitive citadel was of the rude type 
popularly called Cyclopean or Pelasgic, and followed the natural outline of 
the rock, whereas the later walls were built as much as possible in straight 
lines. New fragments of this primitive Acropolis wall have been laid bare: 
and in one place—at the south-east corner of the Propylaca—it is seen to 
have been nearly twenty feet thick. Another discovery illustrates a point 
connected with the building of the Parthenon. The artificial basis or 
platform on which the Parthenon was built rises, on the south side, to a 
considerable height above the natural rock. It now appears that a lime- 
stone wall, of rude construction, was built on the south side of this platform, 
separated from it by a space of some twelve metres at the east end, and 
rather less at the west end. The object of such a limit was economy in the 
use of the earth or other material to be employed in raising the level, as 
this wall prevented too great diffusion southwards, Then, between the 
Parthenon and the south edge of the Acropolis, traces have been found of 
a rude oblong building, constructed partly with the drums of columns 
rejected apparently by the builders of that earlier temple—never completed 
—_which was superseded by the Parthenon. This oblong building seems to 
have been covered over with carth when the Parthenon was finished, and 
may, it is suggested, have been a workshop used by the builders. West of 
the Parthenon another building has been traced by its foundations. This 
was a large chamber of about 130ft. by 5oft., with a portico facing north. 
It is conjectured that.this was the XaAw«o@yxy, used as a repository for arms 
and stores. This discovery seems to show that the site of this building did 
not belong, as had been supposed, to the temenos of Athena Ergane. In 
the same part of the Acropolis area, west of the Parthenon, the temenos of 
Artemis Brauronia has now been more accurately defined by the traces of 
the porticoes which bounded it on the south and east. Within the Parthenon 
itself excavations have been carried on with a view to ascertaining whether 
the basis of the temple was a solid mass of stone, or consisted (as in many 
other temples) merely of foundation walls, with rubble filling the spaces 
between them. The results are not decisive, but show that the solid stone 
basis went at least some way beneath the pavement. 

(2) In passing to Sculpture, mention is due, first of all, to fragments of 
architectural groups found buried between the basis of the Parthenon and 
the limestone wall, already noticed, to the south of it. These fragments 
are from groups which once adorned the pediments of older temples on the 
Acropolis—temples possibly destroyed by the Persians in 480 Bc. The 
material is a coarse stone, commonly called péros, but which, as Mr. Gardner 
suggests, might be described, with at least less vagueness, as limestone. In 
one of these pediment groups the left part showed Heracles wrestling with 
Triton, In another, belonging to a pediment which was originally about 
twenty-four fect long, the right half shows a curious monster with three 
human bodies and six arms, which has been identified with Typhon, Some 
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surprise has been expressed at the fact that in these, and in some other frag- 
ments of the same character found on the Acropolis, so much prominence 
is given to Heracles, who is not known to have been specially worshipped 
on the Acropolis. It seems natural to ask whether the mythological 
associations of Heracles with Theseus may not help to explain it. 

The year has not been barren, either, in relation to sculpture of the 
best time. The head of Iris—first recognised by Dr, Waldstein—has been 
restored to that block of the Parthenon frieze which contains the seated 
Zeus and Athena, From the Erechtheum frieze, another seated female 
figure has been found; the head has perished, An interesting and still 
mysterious work, belonging to the later years of the fifth century, is a 
relief of Athena, in chiton, diplois, and Corinthian helmet, leaning on her 
spear, and gazing down, as if in sorrow, on a plain square pillar, Another 
relief, of the year 403 B.c., shows Athena grasping the hand of a goddess 
who is probably the Samian Hera, 

(3) Among the inscriptions found on the Acropolis in the course of 
the year, one of the most interesting is on the same stone with the relief of 
Athena last mentioned, which forms the head-piece to it. It is a copy of 
a decree conferring certain privileges on the Samians, in recognition of 
their fidelity to Athens amid her disasters at the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, The decree was passed at some time between the battle of. Aegos- 
potami, in the autumn of 405 B.C, and the surrender of Athens to Lysander 
in the following spring. The extant copy was engraved shortly after the 
expulsion of the Thirty Iyrants, in the latter part of 403 B.c, 

Another interesting inscription: relates to the purchase of materials for 
the great chryselephantine statue of Athena Parthenos. It gives the 
amount of ivory and of gold bought for this purpose in one particular year. 
The purchase of these costly materials Had evidently been distributed over 
several years. From data furnished by this inscription, combined with 
some others, it has been inferred that the total value of the gold on the 
chryselephantine Parthenos must have been about £155,000: an instructive 
commentary, we note in passing, on the-reference of Pericles to the gold of 
that statue as a possible resource in financial extremity (74Awe. 2. 13..§ 5). 

We may now turn from the Acropolis to otherlocalities. The German 
Institute has continued the exploration of the Theatre of: Dionysus. The 
discovery of Greck tomb-stones in a house in the Street of the Muses, west 
of the [[\dreta vod Suvtaypartos, affords a presumption that the spot on 
which they have been found was, in Greek times, outside the eastern wall 
of Athens. At the Peiraeus, excavations begun by the Greek Government 
in July, 1888, have determined the site of the Asclepicum. At Eleusis the 
work carried on by the Greek Archaeological Society has led, among other 
things, to the finding of some small marble figures—including a copy from 
a group on the west pediment of the Parthenon. The French School has 
been active at Delos, at Amorgos, at Mantinea, and in Boecotia—where the 
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site of the temple of Apollo Ptoitis has been explored, and the Hieron of 
the Muses on Mount Helicon has been identified. Among the finds made 
in Bocotia may be mentioned a decree embodying a speech delivered by 
Nero at Corinth, when he bestowed freedom on the Grecks. Near Thespiae, 
the French have discovered a theatre on the hill side, with a well-preserved 
proscenium of fourteen Doric columns: there was probably no raised stage. 
The American School has identified the deme of Plotheia, in Attica, and 
in Bocotia has made experimental diggings at Anthedon, at Thisbe, and at 
Plataca. The British School has not this year been engaged in excavation, 
except at Cyprus, where some of the tombs (especially those at Arsino€) 
have yielded good results. But in Greece a valuable work of another 
kind has been commenced under the auspices of the British School. Mr. 
Schultz, a member of the School and a student of the Royal Academy 
has been employed in making drawings, to full scale, from the Greek 
mouldings of the best period. He has now nearly finished the series for 
Athens and Attica. 

Thus far the work to which reference has been made belongs to the 
field of classical archacology. But an interesting and important feature in 
the year’s record is the increased attention which is being given to archi- 
tecture and art of the Byzantine age. The Greek Government has made 
rants towards the repair of the monastery of Daphne in Attica, and of 
St. Luke of Stiris in Boeotia, These are among the finest examples of 
Byzantine work in Greece; the two churches at Stiris are said to be 
especially fine, though grievously dilapidated. With this province of work, 
too, the British School has actively associated itself. The school has 
undertaken to prepare a series of plans and elevations of the chicf 
Byzantine churches in Greece, with copies of their frescoes and mosaics, 
During the past year, Mr. Schultz, in conjunction with Mr. Barnsley—also 
a student of the School and of the Royal Academy—has been working at 
this subject. Another year, it is hoped, may suffice to complete their 
labours. This new manifestation of interest in the Byzantine period 
may be noted with the greater satisfaction, since it has sometimes been 
complained that, in Greece, classical monuments have been explored at the 
cost of obliterating the remains of later ages. 

An epitome, however brief, of the archaeological work done in Greece 
during the year must include a word of tribute to Mr. Kabbadias, the chief 
"Edopos 'Apyatoryrav under the Greck Government, and editor of the 
excellent AcAr/or "ApyatoXoyieor, in which Dr. Lolling has aided him so 
far as inscriptions have been concerned. 

In the British literature of Hellenic studies for the past year there is 
at least one incident which the members of this Society cannot fail to 
notice with interest and pleasure. While the Annual Report which we 
have heard read has sufficiently indicated that the Hellenic Socicty's 
Journal well maintains its position, we are glad also to acknowledge the 
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success which has attended a younger Journal of kindred aims, though of 
somewhat different scope—one of the very few, besides our own, in this 
country which ts specially devoted to classical studies. In February last 
the editors of the Céassical Review, in issuing the first part of the third 
annual volume, were able to announce that they had secured an object 
which they had long desired, viz., the co-operation of classical scholars in 
| the United States, and that three eminent American scholars had joined 
: the editorial staff of the Neview, The members of this Society will, I 
doubt not, sympathise with the words used by the English editors in 
making this announcement: ‘We have great hopes,’ they said, ‘that this 
new development will not only afford to Englishmen an opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with the excellent work which is being done in 
America, but that the closer intercourse thus established between. the 
scholars of England and America may contribute to raise the level of 
classical learning wherever the English language is spoken.’ Among the 
varied contents of the C/assical Review for the last year, it may be per- 
missible to touch in passing on examples of a kind of work which is still 
, much needed, and which, when it is well done, ought certainly to be 
encouraged by the gratitude of students—viz., accurate description of the 
classical MSS. to be found in the libraries of this country, or of others, 
Mr. E. M. Thompson has continued in the Classfeal Review his account of 
the classical MSS. in the British Museum; and Mr. T. W. Allen has con- 
tributed notes on the classical MSS. at Modena, Bologna, and Genoa. 

Turning from the youngest Journal occupied with classical studies to 
the oldest English Society which has been their friend, we may congratulate 
the Society of Dilettanti on having marked the 155th year of its existence 
by executing a purpose formed in 1883, and publishing a second edition 
of Mr. Penrose’s beautiful work, de Principles of Athenian Architecture. 
First as Honorary Architect to the British School at Athens, and afterwards 
as its first Resident Director, Mr. Penrose has enjoyed ample opportunities 
. of utilising, for his new edition, the results of recent discovery. 

On an occasion like the present, when we look back on a year's 
endeavours or achievements, it is impossible that the mind should not turn 
also to the memory of loss, Within the last half year, no fewer than seven 
t distinguished classical scholars have passed away; Professor Paley ; 
| Professor J. F. Davies, of Queen's College, Galway, well known for his work 
on Aeschylus; Dr, Churchill Babington, the editor of Hypereides-: Pro- 


4 fessor Maguire, of Trinity College, Dublin, eminent alike as a literary 
. scholar and as a Platonist; Professor Kennedy; Professor Chandler ; 
Professor Evans, of Durham ;—men whose names are associated with 
different types of excellence, and different paths of special study, but who 
were alike in the sincerity of their devotion to learning, and in the 
thoroughness with which they performed the chosen work of their lives, 
Hellenic studies owe them a manifold debt « and it is fitting that our ahaa 
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of that debt should be acknowledged to-day, though the tribute be 
rendered rather in grateful thought than in any adequate form of words. 

It has been easier to select a few prominent topics for mention than 
to guard against the charge of omitting some matters that deserved notice. 
But for any such omissions [ may hope to be excused in your cyes, 
partly by the extensive nature of the subject, partly by the limit of time 
which it was necessary to observe. | may conclude with a reflection 
which is naturally suggested by the retrospect in which we have been 
engaged, Men who are still in middle life remembera time when the place 
of Greek in a liberal education was as yet unchallenged. This, as we are 
aware, is no longer the case. But on the other hand it may be asked 
whether there has ever been a time when Hellenic studies, in all their 
various ramifications, were offering so large a scope, or were appealing 
with such attractive power, to the matured energies and abilities of 
educated men, Above all the unavoidably minute subdivisions of labour 
in this wide domain, there is rising a clearer perception of the fact that the 
paramount end of all such studies is to make the life and thought of 
antiquity more real and vivid to the modern world ; and that the way to 
do so is not to study the literature apart from the monuments, or the 
monuments without the literature, but to aim at making them mutually 
illustrative of cach other, 


The former President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and the 
following were elected to vacancies on the Council, viz. Lord Savile, Sir 
William Gregory, Prof. R. 5. Poole, Mr. R. W. Macan, and Mr. D. G, 


The CHAIRMAN proposed on the part of the Council the following 
alteration in the Rules of which due notice had been given. 

Viz. That Rules 5 and 6 be repealed, and that the following be 
substituted for them. 


§. [he Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions donations or other moneys accruing to the 
funds thercof, and shall make all payments ordered by the 
Council. All cheques shall be signed by the Treasurer and 
countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and 
countersigned by the Secretary. 


The proposal was unanimously adopted. 


MR. ERNEST GARDNER, Director Hoe the British School at Athens, 
fea parts of a paper: on Archacology in Greece 1888-9 (_/owrnal X. 
p. 254). 


a 


Mr. BOUSFIELD suggested the publication in the Journal ofa map of 
the Acropolis ag Gully cleared: 


‘The CHAIRMAN undertook that this suggestion should be considered 
by the Editors, 


The proceec ipa Css withthe seal tote of woaaks 4 the Auditors 
and to the Chairman. 








REMAINS OF ARCHAIC TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AT EPHESUS. 
[Puares III, 1V.] 


Wuen Mr. Wood in his patient and successful excavation of the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus had got down to the natural soil, he observed a number 
of massive piers underneath the walls of the cella, or rather where the cella 
walls ought to have been. On the plan in his book he indicates these piers 
by dotted lines, supposing them to have been made to support the walls of a 
church built in late times after the temple had been destroyed. It may have 
been so. But there appears to be no other indication of such a church on 
the site. This much is certain, that in building these piers a free use had 
been made of the fragments lying at hand from the older temple which had 
been destroyed by fire on the night, as we are so often told, when Alexander 
was born. Fragments of the old frieze and cornice would build in like so 
many bricks, and give the piers that solidity which Mr. Wood could only 
break into, as he did reluctantly, by blasting. The result of the blasting was 
that he obtained a number of archaic fragments of sculpture and architecture 
which we have now to consider, That happened in 1874. Previously in 
1872, he had found some fragments of the same archaic character, not built 
into piers but apparently loosely mixed with sculpture of a later age. 

These archaic fragments when they reached the Museum were the 
subject of much consideration, Sir Charles Newton dealt with them ina 
paper in the Portfolio (June, 1874), suggesting that they might be the 
remains of a small @pey<o¢ which Pausanias (x. 38, 3) says ran along the 
top of the altar of Artemis Protothronia at Ephesus, above which there stood 
among other figures a statue of Night, by the early artist Rhoecos’ It 
must have been this association of the marble @pryxog with an artist like 
Rhoecos that led Sir Charles Newton to this suggestion. Rhoecos is too 
early for sculpture of this kind, Besides it is proposed to show that these 
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fragments belonged to the cornice of the temple itself. One of the results of 
my endeavours to put these fragments together is exhibited in a drawing here 
(Fig. 1). The actual re-construction may be seen in the Archaic room of the 
Museum, I do not claim that every fragment is in absolutely its right place. 
But it seemed a matter of so much importance to show what the cornice of 
the old temple was like, that I have ventured to place the fragments here in 
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their relatively true places. It would have been pedantry not to do so much, 
since each fragment is in its place relatively at least, and possibly in its true 
place absolutely. 

We have thus a cornice in which the spaces between the lions’ heads 
where the ram on the roof escaped, are occupied not by floral ornaments as 
in the later temple, and in Greek architecture in general, but by groups 
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sculptured with extraordinary minuteness and delicacy, so much so that Mr. 
Wool could not at first sight believe the re-construction possible. A few 
moments of observation convinced him that the thing was right. He was 
good enough to send me his measurements for the distance between the lions’ 
heads, and they agreed very closely with what I had arrived at. The height 
of the cornice was taken from a comparison with the reliefs of the Harpy 
tomb in the Museum, which belong to about the same period of art. 

Tt may be mentioned that though we possess a considerable number of 
fragments from what I have claimed as the cornice of the temple, yet hardly 
any two of them have been found to fit together, notwithstanding long and 
continuous efforts. From this it may be argued that these many isolated 
fragments had belonged to a very extensive piece of sculpture, such as the 
cornice of a great temple, they being a mere fraction of the whole. In 
restoring a part of the cornice from them, I was led originally by the obser- 
vation that the working of the back and joints of the stones is precisely of 
the same kind as that of the cornice of the later temple, regular divisions 
being made in the gutter so that the water collecting from the roof might 
flow out at the lions’ mouths at regular intervals (Fig. 2). No doubt the 
cornice as here restored wants the graceful profile of later architecture, but 
that, I understand, is not altogether without precedent. A selection from the 
remaining fragments will be found on Plate 1V. 

As regards the designs represented in these sculptures, we may suppose 
either that they had formed a continuous subject, separated into groups by 
the lions’ heads, or that they had consisted of an extensive series of separate 
subjects, in the manner of metopes. Im either case this separation of 
sculptured groups may throw some light on the origin of metopes. I have 
only attempted to suggest one group in the centre of the diagram, a group 
which may be restored as the combat of a Greek and a Centaur following 
the analogy of a gem engraved in the Journal of Ifellenic Stuelies (1. p. 130). 
The Centaur has human not equine forelegs—a circumstance familiar in 
archaic art. The hand holding a branch, which is let in at the top, is go 
suitable for a Centaur, that I need not quote Instances of it. 

In the matter of artistic style, reference has already been made to the 
Harpy tomb. The Ephesian cornice is on a rather smaller seale, and the 
figures more minutely finished. Except for that the comparison ought to 
stand good, The date usually assigned to the Harpy tomb is about 540 Bc. 
There is no reason why our cornice should not be about the same period. 

Among the other fragments of the archaic temple were some which have 
been known for a while as remains of sculptured columns (see Plate IIT), It 
was known in a general way that the sculptured columns—columnae coelaine 
—which adorned the temple of Alexander's time, as we learn from Pliny, and 
from the sculptured drams found by Mr. Wood, had in fact been copied from 
the older temple, not necessarily as regards the subjects, still less as regards 
the style, but in the general idea. No one however took up the idea to 
work it out or disprove it. We have now put together part of one of these 
archaic columns, As regards the figure on the lowest drum, I do not of 
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course vouch that the upper part belongs absolutely to the lower. It is a 
matter of general truth only. There must have been some such upper part 
to the figure. The whole answers fairly to the Hermes on an archaic vase 
from Corinth, in the British Museum. It will be observed that under the 
feet of the figure is a flat band, which does not exist in the later temple. 
Next comes a torus moulding, as in the later temple, but smaller, In the 
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restoration of this moulding I have employed the fragments which, according 
to Mr. Hicks’ quite obvious conjecture, are inscribed with the name and 
dedication of Croesos.!1 We were guided to that by a large piece of un- 
finished base moulding in the Museum, on the upper edge of which is carved 
a torus exactly the same as that of the inscribed fragments (Fig. 3,0). Finding 





1 Manual of Greek Hist, Inscript, No. 4. 
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several pieces of this upper member finished with horizontal flutings but in- 
complete at the top, I have placed the inseribed fragments above them. Those 
who recollect the base of the later temple, in the Museum, will know that 
it has in this place a fluted member of this same character. The profile, 
however, is quite different, as would be expected in architecture of such 
widely different dates. 

Finding that up to this point the new temple had in general copied the 
old, I decided, after an unsatisfactory experiment, to try whether the remain- 
ing base of the new temple might give a clue for restoring the lowest part of 
the archaic base. Among the archaic fragments we found a number of pieces 
which answered perfectly to this idea (Figs. 3, @ and 5). The result is that 
we have a general resemblance between the new and the old bases, but many 
points of detail in which the one differs from the other. 

The sculpture of the archaic columns, so far as I can judge, is of the 
same period as the cornice (see Plate IIT. and Fig. 4,). The forms are of 
course larger and more simply treated, But the workmanship is of the same 
delicate archaic kind. On the column the remains of colour are slighter than 
on the cornice, where in some parts they are quite brilliant in reds and blues. 
We have the same reds in parts of the columns, and in other fragments we 
have remains of blue; the marble also is of the same quality, finer than that 
of the later temple, or at all events made to look finer by most careful work- 
manship. This workmanship is conspicuous in the architectural mouldings 
and flutings as compared with the later temple. Though I had no hesitation 
in selecting these archaic fragments, I have been glad since then to find the 
selection confirmed by an observation of our invaluable mason Pinker to this 
effect, that there is no trace of the use of a claw tool in the archaic remains. 
It abounds in the later temple. 

But we have still some fragments to deal with. For instance, there are 
some pieces of fluted columns, including a large piece of a shaft, and a small 
piece of a lowermost drum, with an inscribed torus moulding, indicating a 
dedication, whether by Croesos or not we cannot say. We know from 
Herodotus (I. 92), that Croesos bore the expense of most of the columns of 
the temple as it existed in the time of Herodotus. We are entitled to assume 
that the older, like the later temple, had only a limited number of sculptured 
columns; the rest being merely fluted, as shown in Fig. 4,4. Some of the 
inscribed fragments clearly belong to fluted columns, and may have been the 
gift of other persons, though no name but that of Croesos has been recovered. 
It should be stated that the fragments which I have put together as bearing 
the name Ba[oiAebs] Kp[oicos] dvé[@qx]er cannot have belonged to absolutely 
the same stone, since one has a top bed and another a bottom bed. Yet they 
must obviously have belonged to the same member in different columns. - 

We cannot well assume that the entire column had been sculptured from 
bottom to top, or even up the length of three drums, as Mr. Wood preferred 
for the later temple, It would be better to be content with only a lowermost 
sculptured drum on the analogy of Egyptian columns, as at Karnak and 
Medinet Abou, where we have only one row of figures, the rest of the colamn 
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being covered by mere patterns, If then the Ephesian columns were fluted 
all the way down to the lowermost drum, it is conceivable that the fluted 
fragment of which I have spoken may have come immediately above the 
sculptured drum. A strong objection however is, that the inscription is so 
placed on the torus as to be looked down on, not up to. 

As I am not proposing to deal with the whole question of this archaic 
temple, only with such parts as appear to have been made out, it will be enough 
to mention further, that we possess a stone from the calla wall and several 
fragments which have enabled Mr, Elsey Smith to restore the capital and 
necking of a column (Fig. 5). On one of these fragments are remains of strong 
ted colour. On another, a hollow line ranning round the volute has been filled 
in with lead, and gilded. On a third, the canal of the volute instead of being 
hollow is raised precisely as in the capital of the archaic temple at Samos. 

The date of the archaic temple from which these fragments have so 
strangely survived, is I think determined by the inscribed mouldings bearing 
the name of Croesos, taken together with the statement of Herodotus, that 
most of the columns had been the gift of that king. Herodotus spoke of the 
temple which existed in his time, and he had good means of knowing the 
truth from his residence close at hand in Samos, Croesos, we are told, had 
at one time laid siege to Ephesus, on which occasion the Ephesians had 
sought protection by connecting the temple of Artemis with the city walls by 
means of a rope. For some reason or other, whether before that incident or 
after it, a new temple certainly was built, largely by the aid of Croesos 
The architect for a while was Chersiphron, of whom we hear in various ways. 
The sculptured columns must have been executed during his office. But 
nothing is said of the sculptors who had been employed. In connection with 
them I have only a passing conjecture to offer. 

Comparing these archaic fragments from Ephesus with the marble statue 
of Niké by Archermos, now in the Museum at Athens, I thought that the 
differences of style were of such a kind as would be expected from a son of 
Archermos, They are the differences of a new generation at a time of active 
progress in art, Archermos was followed and surpassed by his son Bupalos, 
whose works we are told were much admired centuries after his time in 
Rome, where many of them were to be seen. Greece was plundered for his 
works. Bupalos and the family of sculptors to which he belonged worked in 
marble. He was an architect, and sculptured reliefs in marble. We read of 
figures of the Graces by lim in Smyrna and Pergamon, He had therefore 
been employed in the immediate neighbourhood of Ephesus, That he worked 
in Ephesus is not directly stated. We know this however, that the poet 
Hipponax was a native of Ephesus, that Bupalos made caricatures of the 
poet, that Hipponax revenged himself by a stinging satire m iambics—* Acer 
hostis Bupalo, as Horace says. There is of course no proof that this hap- 
pened in Ephesus, the native town of Hipponax. It might have happened in 
Clazomenae, where Hipponax lived after he had been expelled from Ephesus 
on account of his poetic satires. But the style of the sculpture has strongly 
impressed me as just such as would be expected from a sculptor of the age 


ne Saiies of Co ‘About the eiutainporanacleaan of Grosean: 
Hipponax, Bupalos, and these sculptured fragments, I see no reason to have 
the smallest doubt, and if that is 80, we obtain a standard of date which will 
be useful in reference to other archaic sculptures, such as the Harpy tomb, the 

jranchidae statues, and in particular the metopes of the oldest temple at 
Selinus in : Sicily, 


A. S. Murray. 
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THE GREEK-SPEAKING POPULATION OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 


It will probably be a surprise, even to readers of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, to learn that there are at the present day twenty thousand persons in 
the south of Italy who speak Greek as their native tongue, These people 
form two separate groups, composed of a number of villages or townships, one 
of which is found m the heel of Italy or Terra d'Otranto, the other in the 

toe of that country, towards the extremity of the moderti Calabria, in the 
saiitibeartoe’ of Cape Spartivento, and about twenty miles to the south-east 
of Reggio. The language which they speak, as might well be sanoeed:4 13 
not ancient Greek, nor is it in any sense a lineal descendant of that which 
was spoken in the colonies of Magna Graecia; but, though it is essentially 
modern Greek, it differs considerably from the Romaic of Greece, and these 
differences are of such a nature, that it must have required the lapse of 
many centuries to produce them, There can be no doubt that at one time it 
was spoken over a much wider area than at present; indeed, within the 
memory of man it has died out, and has been superseded by Italian, in 
places where it had previously been in use. Any traditions which may have 
existed with regard to the origin of this people and the fortunes of their 
ancestors they have now entirely lost; and their history, as far as it can be 
discovered at all, must be reconstructed from casual notices in historical 
documents and from intimations contained in the language. The object of 
the present paper is to draw attention to some of the more salient character- 
istics of that language, and to the poems which have been composed in i 
and afterwards to discuss the evidence which may be drawn from these and 
other sources with regard to the immigration of these Greeks into Italy. 
The information which it contains is mainly drawn from the works of earlier 
authorities, of whose learned labours some account will be given later on; but 
during the autumn of 1887 I myself visited both these colonies, with the 
object of inquiring into their present condition, and of verifying a number of 
interesting points relating to the language. My informants on the spot (to 
whom I desire to tender my sincere thanks) were two intelligent Greeks—for 
the Otranto district, the parish priest of Sternatia, the Rev. Giuseppe 
Ancora; for the Calabrian group, Sig. Vitale Pietro, the schoolmaster 
of Bova. 

The peninsula which forms the heel of Italy, starting, as its base, from a 
line drawn across from Brindisi to Taranto, is throughout its whole area a 
slightly undulating level, and Lecce, which is its principal city, stands near 
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its centre, It is in the inland region to the southward of that place that the 
towns and villages lie where Greek is spoken. At the present time they are 
nine in number, containing fifteen thousand inhabitants in all, viz. Martdano, 
Caliméra, Melpignino, Castrignino, Zollino, Martignino, Sternatia, Soleéto, 
and Coriglidno. Of these, Zollino forms the junction, where the railway 
which runs south from Lecce divides into two branches, one of which reaches 
the sea at Otranto towards the south-east, the other at Gallipoli towards the 
south-west; and the other towns lie either on, or at no great distance from, 
one or other of those lines. The position which is occupied by the Greek 
settlements in Calabria forms a strong contrast to this, for it is completely a 
mountain region. The traveller, indeed, who passes Cape Spartivento in the 
train, may see a station named Bova on the sea-coast; but the town of that 
name, which is the head-quarters of this colony, and is called Vua (Bota) by 
its inhabitants, lies eight miles inland, on the summit of a peak 3,000 feet 
above the sea, and can only be reached by a steep foot-path. Its strange 
situation recalls that of Sta Agnese, the hill-town at the back of Mentone. 
Within, owing to the ruggedness of the ground, the houses are piled 
irregularly on one another, and the streets zigzag at odd angles. Its various 
localities bear Greek names; one square is called Amalia (ie. “Opadia), ‘the 
level,’ another Itonia (i. Tecrowda) Megile, ‘the great neighbourhood’; a 
street is named Aion Triphono (San Trifone); and the three fountains are 
Siphdéni, Petrophylaco, and Cleisté, the last of these being a double spring, 
with a trough for washing, covered in by an arch of masonry. The other 
Greek-speaking towns in its neighbourhood are Condofiri (iz. Kortoyepior, 
or ‘the village near’ Bova), with Amendoléa and Galliciand; Roccaforte, 
called by the Greeks Vuni or ‘mountain-town’ (Bowvior); and Rofudi or 
Rochidi (‘Peyotécev), a name which describes its rocky site (Say, ‘ mountain 
ridge"). The population of these amounts to five thousand. At Cardeto, 
where a peculiar dialect, differing in many important points from those of its 
neighbours, was until lately in use, the Greek language has now disappeared 
—fortunately, not before its pronunciation had been observed and its 
vocabulary and grammatical forms had been registered. Another trace of a 
wider diffusion of the language and people remains in the name Pentedattilo, 
the same which, in its more accurate form of Pentedactylon, is familiar to 
the traveller im the Peloponnese as the modern appellation of Taygetus. 
Here it is attached to a steep and solitary mass of rock, rising into five 
columnar peaks, which forms a conspicuous object in the view from the sea, 
as the voyager passes out of the Straits of Messina on his way to Greece, 
The village of the same name, which occupies a precipitous position on its 
landward side, no doubt was once Greek, but now its inhabitants are merged 
in the surrounding Italian population. 

The Greeks of Bova appear to be much poorer than those of the Terra 
dOtranto—a result which might naturally arise from the country which they 
inhabit being less productive and harder to cultivate; but in both districts 
the pursuits of the people are almost entirely agricultural, and notwithstanding 
that they live within easy reach of the sea, they never go abroad or enyage in 
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ecommerce. Though a few of the peasants who live at a distance from the 
town of Bova speak Greck only, yet the great majority, both there and in the 
heel of Italy, are bilingual, being equally familiar with Greek and Italian. 
From this fact it would be natural to conclude that they are losing their 
native language, especially as we find that the same process of change has 
already been going on; and in the Terra d’Otranto, where the progress of 
railways has brought them into closer communication with the outer world, 
it might be expected that they would be rapidly assimilated. But in reality 
this has not happened, and the anticipation of Morosi, the chief authority on 
subjects relating to them, who, writing in 1570, expressed his belief that in 
two generations the Greek language in these parts would be extinct, has not 
been verified. On the contrary, 1 was assured by members of both groups 
that at the present time they have no fear of this result. Up to seven years 
of age, they said, the children speak nothing but Greek; and though in the 
schools their instruction is confined to Italian, yet, like the Highlanders with 
their Gaelic, in their families they only employ their native tongue, and they 
are very tenacious in retaining it. Still, it is difficult to see how they 
ean for any length of time resist the influences by which they are surrounded, 
when the counteracting forces are wanting by which the tide might be 
stemmed, In the first place, they possess no Greek books, and do not use 
the Greek character in writing, To the philologist who investigates their 
language the advantage of this is great, because the dialects retain their 
purity, and cannot be tampered with by the introduction of classical forms; 
but, at the same time, it is almost impossible to retain a language 
permanently, in the face of one that is more dominant, without a written 
literature. Again, they have no feeling of nationality to support them. Of 
the kingdom of Greece they know nothing, and when I talked to them on 
the subject, they manifested no interest in it or in the Greek people. The 
two groups of Greeks in Italy, of whom I am speaking, though they are 
aware of one another's existence, are mutually unacquainted, and no com- 
munication ever passes between them. The Greek colony that is settled in 
Corsica is unknown to them. Politically, their desire is to be regarded as 
good Italian subjects, and in conversation they identify themselves with Italy 
and its interests. Though they rarely intermarry with their Italian neigh- 
bours, yet they are on good terms with them; and the bar of religious 
difference, which must once have interposed between them, has been removed 
by centuries of conformity to the Western rite. A trace of former antagonism, 
combined perhaps with a reminiscence of the early ecclesiastical distinction, 
is found in their still calling the Italians ‘ Latins’ (Aarivoc); as, for instance, 
in a love-song, where the lover tells his lady that he wishes to teach her a 
sonnet in Greek, in order that the ‘ Latins’ may not understand what 
he says:— : 

"HreXa va cov pao ‘pa sonetto 
T'pyxd, va pry tO horépouve of Aativor 


where #reXa, pug, and derépouve stand for 7Heka, pate, and HFevpovr. 
The earliest inquiries that were made concerning this people and their 
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language are associated with a number of distinguished literary names. 
Though vague intimations of their existence had been furnished by travellers, 
such as Swinburne, Eustace, and Keppel Craven, yet the first person who 
really threw light on the subject, and brought it under the notice of men of 
letters, was Carl Witte, the famous Dante scholar. When journeying as a 
young man in South Italy, he was informed at Reggio that there were Greeks 
in that neighbourhood, and accordingly he put himself at once in communi- 
cation with some of the inhabitants of the Bova district. The result was 
that he sueceeded in writing down from the mouth of the people in Roman 
letters about fifty Greek words, together with three songs; and these he 
afterwards submitted to Cardinal Mezzofanti, who transcribed them—with a 
somewhat free adaptation, it must be allowed—into Greek. One of the 
songs was published by Witte in 1821 in the (resellschafter, together with a 
short introductory notice, in which he advocated the notion, that the dialect 
in which it was composed was independent of Modern Greek, and had 
descended in a direct line from the speech of Magna Graecia, This seems to 
have attracted little notice at the time, and must have been unknown to 
Niebuhr, when, six years later, he published the first volume of his History of 
Rome; otherwise he would certainly have cited it in support of the view 
expressed 3 in the following passage, which is still interesting, though it is now 
acknowledged to be untenable. 

‘Calabria, like Sicily, continued to be a Greek country, though the 
Romans planted colonies on the coasts. The Greek language did not begin 
to give way there till the fourteenth century: it is known to have prevailed 
not three hundred years since at Rossano, and no doubt much more 
extensively; for our knowledge of the fact as to that little town is merely 
accidental, Nay, at this day there is a population that speaks Greek 
remaining in the neighbourhood of Locri’! 

It happened, however, that, long after this, Witte chanced to broach the 
subject in the course of a conversation with Prof. A. F. Pott; and that 
distinguished philologist became so much interested in the question, that he 
obtained leave to publish all three of the songs, as well as Witte’s list of 
words; this he did in 1856 in the eleventh volume of the Phalologus, in a 
paper entitled ‘Altgriechisch im heutigen Calabrien?’ He there confutes 
Niebuhr’s and Witte’s view of the continuity of the Greck race and language 
in Italy by a minute examination of the vocabulary and inflexions, in which 
he shows that they are closely allied to those now in use in Greece. 

The inquiry, which thus far had been pursued in a somewhat dilettante 
spirit, was now taken in hand in good earnest by the Italians themselves. 
To pass over a number of minor contributions to the subject—in 1866 Prof. 
Comparetti published at Pisa, under the title of Saggit dei dialetti greei dell’ 
Italia Meridionale, a collection of forty-three poems, thirty-eight of which 
were from Bova—having been for the most part obtained for him by a former 


1 Niebubr, History of Lome (Eng. trans.), i refers tothe Neapolitan minister, Count Zuarlo, 
62. In his mote to this posaage, the author 4 his authority for the last statement. 
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pupil of his, Prof. Terra of Reggio—and the remaining five from the Terra 
d'Otranto, The introduction and notes to this volume are of great value on 
account of the accomplished writer's intimate acquaintance with the Modern 
Greek language and its dialects. In 1867 Prof. Morosi, who had been 
appointed to a post in Lecce, set to work to study on the spot the language 
of the Greeks in those parts, and to collect their literature; and the result of 
his labours appeared in his Studi swt dialetti greet della Terra d'Otranto 
(Lecce, 1870). This admirable book, which is a model of acute and 
thoroughly scientific investigation in the domain of philology, contains 177 
songs, and a collection of stories and proverbs in prose, with Italian tranala- 
tions; a critical review of these compositions; a grammar, in which the 
sounds of the language and the changes which they have undergone, and the 
system of inflexions, are fully set forth; a glossary of the most important 
words ; and a historical essay on the origin and history of this Greek colony. 
The poems have here been arranged according to the townships from which 
they come, so that the dialectic peculiarities of each can be studied 
separately; and in other ways the careful manner in which the linguistic 
features of each community have been distinguished is singularly instructive 
to the student of dialects. The only point in Prof. Morosi’s treatment of his 
subject to which exception can be taken, is his too great fondness for 
discovering traces of the classical dialects—Aeolic, Doric, and Ionie—in the 
modern Greek language, a view which is rapidly losing ground at the present 
time. In 1874 the same writer published another book on the poems and 
the language of the Calabrian Greeks—Jhalettt romaici del Mandamento di 
Bova ia Calabria—which is arranged according to the same method, and is 
distinguished by the same merits, as its predecessor. Finally, in 1880, Prof. 
Pellegrini, who during his residence as professor at Reggio had investigated 
the subject independently, in a volume entitled J/ dialetto greco-calabro di 
Bova printed seventy-five songs from that district, thirty-eight of which then 
appeared for the first time; the remainder were the same which Comparetti 
had previously published, but in the case of twenty-five of them the new 
editor obtained fresh, and in some points different, versions. To these he 
aided translations of the story of Joseph and his brethren, and of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, in the Greek of Bova; and an excellent lexicon, in which 
the words of this dialect are compared with those which correspond to them 
in the dialect of the Terra d'Otranto, and in Modern Greek! In the works 
of the three authors who have been mentioned in this paragraph the subject 
may be said to have been thoroughly sifted; and it is to them that I am 
indebted for the materials of which this article is composed. 

It is obviously impossible for me within my present limits to give, even 
in outline, an account of these dialects; and for this I may refer the reader 
to Morosi’s publications, though that which relates to the Terra d'Otranto is, 
I grieve to say, extremely rare. But in order to render the specimens of the 








1 The second volume of this work, which was and general conclasions, has never appeared. 
to have contained the phonology, morphology, 
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literature which follow more intelligible than they otherwise might be, as 
well as on account of the interest of the subject itself, it may be well that I 
should here draw attention to some of their more salient peculiarities, and 
especially to those in which they differ from ordinary Modern Greek. For 
clearness sake I will mention first those that are found (with slight differences) 
in both dialects, and afterwards those that are confined to the Otrantine and 
the Calabrian respectively. It may be convenient to use the following abbre- 
viations. .A.G. for Ancient Greek, M.G. for Modern Greek, Otr, for the Greek 
of the Terra d'Otranto, Bov. for that of Bova, 


General Remarks on tath Dhalects. 


Souxps—(1) The pronunciation both of vowels and consonants is in 
most points the same as in Greece, and itacism prevails to the same extent; 
but « is soft (Eng. ch) before soft vowels, as it is also in many of the Greek 
islands and in the south of the Morea, In Otr. also the letter 6, which m 
M.G. and Bov. has the sound of soft th (as in Eng, thas), is pronounced like 
d, (2) Owing to the influence of the Calabrian and other neighbouring 
dialects of Italian, which substitute dd for HU, in the Greek dialects XA becomes 
dd, as dddo for @Xos, Hidde for PUAXov, Baddw for Barre, paddé for pad, 
‘hair’: and the same is the case with } between vowels, as ampidd: for 
derpixtos, ‘April, Bapédde for Bapédor, ‘barrel,’ wouddé for movad, * bird, 
mepbixotdda for repoixovda, * partridge.’ It is noticeable that in one place, 
the village of Cardeto near Bova, where the Greek language has recently 
become extinct, this change did not occur, but the original sound of AA was 
retained. (3) Probably the influence of the Italian dialects also caused the 
broad w-sound (ov) frequently to take the place of o: the u-sound predomin- 
ates in Calabrian, as mancu for manco, sulo for solo, depu for dopo ; and, 
thongh it is often found taking the place of w in M.G. dialects, as xarov for 
cite, Ofov for 2Fw, yet in the Italian Greek dialects, especially in Bov., it is 
much more common, as érou for tow, cxovdne: for cxwAyjxt. Other changes 
in words fall under the following heads. (4) Assimilation ; as Otr. Xdevo for 
Adyvos, cavrif@ for carviteo, ‘I smoke, dovevaw for éfurvaw, éredoutrae for 
gelovral, eyertn for éyévfn: Bov. yuvvo for yupray, cxarvi for cxapviop, 
wérro for M.G. wédra (wixre). (5) Transposition of consonants; as Otr. 
wptxa for awixpos, ypordo for yordpas, ‘stout’; Bov. ypazfe for yapPpes, 
mpapoevo for bvavopedm, ‘I marry, owmpd for Yrepi, cvXaups for cvpavdoy 
(M.G. covpavc) ‘reed-pipe.’ (6) Loss of initial vowels; as Otr. xovw for 
axoue, pecan for ogidm@, halver for dbaiver, voldrw for dvoldre (= avairya), 
vadee for dvadoe (= dvayyor); Bov. yate for (uatiov, otéa for ootéa, xarté 
for éxatov, Spore for ifpow, yaraw for a@yawdw, cafee for ioater, (7) 
Prothetie vowela; both before two initial consonants, as Otr. ddreyo for 
atwyos, ebrate for bbdve: Bov. &86é\Xa for Boe\da, 4Brérw for Brera, 
éBpéyer for Speyer: and also before one only, as Otr. daw for Xayms, ihéw 
for Aye, iyave: for yaves, ‘he loses; lxaife: for ea@ifec ; Boy. "Awavayla for 
Tlavayla, dvoyam for voéw. (8) Prosthetic vowels ; as Otr. xdvouve for xavoup, 
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‘they make, rove for soy: Bov. (in some local dialects) Adyooe for Adyos, 
nuetoe for sets. Changes corresponding in principle to those enumerated 
under the last five heads are found also in the dialects of Modern 
Greek. 

AccenTs.—These are generally the same as in MLG., but in both the 
Italian Greek dialects we find certain irregularities; «9g. Otr. reppact for 
Géppavors, déela for déeca, Pryvo for xrijvos, and ody occasionally for Gos, 
though in this word the accentuation varies: Bov. yayas for Xanal, avitioa 
for dveyriog, Sadexyvo for dazagexnve, ‘ plum,’ xdtapa for carapa. In both 
dialects the plural of dvd perros does not retain its normal accent; in Otr. we 
find sing. arpero, plur. at pamoe ; in Bov. sing. 4@pw:oe, plur. dGatwos: and 
a similar irregularity is found in some other words, as dwrogroAos, adtroaTéAo. 
In both, also, the adverb signifying ‘yet,’ ‘still,’ which in M.G. is ad«dpn, 
appears as axopy: possibly, however, this is not a corruption, but a retention 
of the accent of the classical dxprjv, from which the word is derived, and 
which is found in this sense from the time of Theocritus onwards, In both 
the word, which in A.G. and M.G. is waXasds, has become wadaio. But the 
most remarkable change is that which has befallen adros, which in Otr. is 
avro, in Bov. dero; this however, is occasionally found in Mediaeval Greek 
(see J_HZ.S. vol. iv. pp. 205, 213). It is noticeable, also, that the tendency to 
throw forward the accent of words on to the final syllable, which is so common 
in Modern Greek, as éxxAneei, david, hardly prevails at all in Italy. 

InFLExions.—In these the most marked peculiarity is the loss of final 
consonants, which is probably attributable in great measure to the influence 
of Italian. In Modern Greek » is constantly dropped at the end of the nom. 
and accus. sing., as vepo for vepov, dypro for dyprov, tay xoojpo for tor xécpor, 
THY @adacea for tTHy @aXacear: and occasionally in verb. forms, as nipape 
for nijpapev &e,: but here both » and ¢ are regularly lost in all cases of nouns 
and persons of verbs, unless they are followed by an initial vowel, or, in the 
case of py, by a guttural. Considerable confusion has thus been introduced 
into the inflexions; ¢g. Aeyov stands for gen. sing., and accus. plur., ayamry 
for nom. accus., and gen. sing., ypacber for 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. On the 
other hand, not only », but also ¢ is occasionally interposed to prevent hiatus 
between words ; and in the gen. plur. in Otr. the > has come to be usually 
attached to the form, when it is followed by an initial vowel, the » having 
been previously lost, as tas dwrecaypérw for tov arofaypéver, The article 
has especially suffered in this way, because throughout its declension it has 
frequently lost also the initial tr: hence ra and raw are both corrupted into 4, 
and thus become indistinguishable from o, since here, as elsewhere in Modern 
Greek, the sound of the aspirate is lost. Both in Otr. and Bov. much irregu- 
larity has crept into the use of the gender of the article, the masc. and neut. 
being often confused, as to Katpo (nom.) for 6 watpos, Tov yaiva for To alua 
(accus.). The dative case is lost, and has weually been replaced by the 
genitive, as ood éorerke, ‘ he sent to you’; more rarely by the accusative with 
a preposition. Verbs with vowel-stems generally insert a consonant (which in 
the majority of cases is v) after the stem in the present tense; as cAdpm for 
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khdw, whelvo for xdel@, wepave fur wepdw, draytatyw for dwavtaw. This 
feature, which is of common occurrence in Greece, is especially prevalent im 
the dialect of Bova, but it applies less to verbs in -ew than to other contract 
verbs; these however have not retained their original form, but in most cases 
have changed into -aew, as {yraw (tnréw), piddw (pidéw), dxokovPaw (axodou- 
@éw). Italian verbs, when they are imported or borrowed, as they have been 
in large numbers, generally take the termination In -ev@ (pronounced egue), 
as pensevw (pense), lodeva (lode), adorevw (adore); a small number take -aft, 
as mugghiate (mugghto). 

Worps.—The negative, which in M.G. is dé (obéév), in Bov. takes the 
forms of dé, 8, & and é, while in Otr. it is only found as €, and é» before 
vowels, In both dialects ‘ neither—nor,’ is expressed by 6€—é¢, and the pro- 
hibitive particle is py, wav. ‘No one’ is rio, i. t/s wore, the interrogative 
being used for the negative: it is natural to suppose that this form must once 
have existed in M.G.,, since the neuter of the same, tizore, is the regular 
word for‘ nothing’ in that language, Otr. frev, Bov. @rov, ‘thus, are from 
ore, and in this way are probably connected with MLG. érf: for ovrwat: 
while Otr. rod, Bov. érod, ‘ here, are from avrod, and thus are probably con- 
nected with M.G, é6a, Otr, doe, Bov. afe, ‘from, is pessibly a combination 
of amo and és, or perhaps a corruption of ¢£. Both use ya, a common 
dialectic M.G. form of é:a, which in Otr. sometimes is lengthened into -yeai: 
this is to be distinguished from yal, ‘because, which is for MG. cari (= 
Sire). The change in the meaning of words from that which they bear in 
ancient and modern Greek is often instructive, Both in Otr, and Bov. wetera 
is used for ‘I read’; thus it is said of a letter, dos ro rot servo gov w 6 
pedernoy, ‘give it to thy servant that he may read it.’ wréa, M.G, for 
‘fire,’ is here used almost invariably in the sense of ‘anguish.’ Otr, cofa, 
Rov. caww, means ‘I am able.” Kovtw (axovw) 1s used for ‘I feel; thus in 
Bov. xovw yuypata means ‘I feel cold’; and, in an Otr. version of the Stalat 
Mater, Tlocy doglia els rH xapdia Todi 6 watdiv jeovee €ov ; signifies, ‘ How 
great sorrow did’st thou feel in thy heart for thy Son?” 


Peenliarities of the Dialect of the Terra d Otranto, 


Souxps.—({1) The consonants x, y, 7, 6, 8, v, are frequently lost between 
vowels; ¢g. «in wAéw for wAéem, oréw for oréxw: yy in adio for GAlyor, pija 
for piyas, “king, péa for péyas, wao for wayos, ‘ice’; + in roa for Tare, Tove 
for rotro, dxaou for xarw, yal for d:ati/: 6 in diw for did (éidmpe), Spad for 
Apaéu, ‘evening, adai for ékadcor (MLG. Aads) ‘oil’; 8 in wpoara for zpo8ara, 
div for dofor, poate for cpeBat:, ‘bed’; vw in amaov for éravw, xefo for 
éxeivo, xavéa for xayéva, ‘any one. (2) y becomes @ in é8m for éya, 
tpaSovew for tpayovéem, ‘I sing, (3) @ becomes +, when initial, as téAw for 
Oéiw, rahkacoa for PaXacoa, Tavaro for Pavaros, Teo for Geos, teio for Peios, 
‘uncle’; and also in various internal combinations, as jpte for #AGe, wetrepa 
for werfepa, éoxioty for éry:cfy: between vowels 1t becomes ¢, as Aurape for 
MéGdpioy, dAnowe for GdnPwos, dwécave for awéPave : in yvarépa for Pvyarépa 
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initial @ has become y. (4) The combination of ¢ with other consonants 1s 
of frequent occurrence; thus do stands for va, as xAadow for cAavow: also 
for &, as denpo for Pnnb: dovevaw for éEvrvaw: and for y, as adeno for 
ir or, Broce for Sree, pouyy) for yrvy7). Again, dr stands for x7, as 
vidra for rixta, dre for oxta: also for y@, as a@ré for éyfes. Also dv 
stands for xv, a8 Selbvw for dedeva (Selevupe). (5) The loss of internal conso- 
nants has sometimes involved the loss of entire syllables, as wady for weyadn, 
papéw for paryeipevw, mpara for weperata, AovTpia for AerToupyla (the 
Eucharist). 

InFLEXI0ONS.—In the verb efué the forms most in use are pres. 3rd. sing. 
&ve, which becomes also &y and é: 3rd plur, elve, which becomes ef: mmperf. 
3rd sing. yore, Have: Srd plur. jeave, gave. In two of the verbs which in 
classical Greek form aor. 1 active in -«xa, that form bas been retained both in 
Otr. and Bov. ; viz. édnewa (A.G. apijxa) from dive (adinpe), and educa (ALG. 
éowxa) from Bide (6(8mpu0)}; whereas in Greece they have become agnca, 
éSwora. It is probably on the analogy of these that in Otr. the aor. nipyxa is 
formed from Apicxe (etpicxw), and ériaxa from wiavw (wiafe). In the 2nd 
sing. imper. the o (for ov) of aor, 1 is preserved where the word is proparoxy- 
tone, a8 xpatyco, voneo, miatepao: but it 1s replaced by e where the word is 
paroxytone, as ehadce, pidee, rape. The necent of eupe, ide, elare 15 preserved 
in the abbreviated forms Apé, ‘look,’ 6é, ‘ see,’ aé, ‘say’: in MG. Spé is used 
as an interjection, but in Bov. its plur. Spéve is found. The absolute use of 
an indeclinable verb-form as a substantive is not infrequent. as to dyamrnees, 
‘loving, To «Addoe:, ‘lamentation, to dwecdves cov, ‘thy death.’ The 
question of the origin of this usage cannot be dissociated from that of the 
ordinary compound forms in Modern Greek, as @éhw ypdyret, ‘I shall write, 

éyw ypabOy, ‘I have been written,’ analogous to which in this dialect are the 
iti with owfe, *I am able, cater fore (Bov. cawet Eote) ‘it can be,’ é He 
cote. df, ‘you cannot see me,” Coray’s view of the Modern Greek forms 1s 
that they are derived from the future infin., but M. Psichari, in his essay 
entitled Futur composé du Gree Moderne (p. 43), decides that the orthography 
of the termination throughout is -y, not -e, and that it is derived from the 
aor. subj., the form of the $rd pers. having been in the course of time used 
for the other persons, If, as I believe, this is the true view, then the substan- 
tival use of the verb in this dialect must be, not as Morosi thinks (Studi, p. 
137), a survival of the infinitive, but a further adaptation of the fixed 
subjunctive form. 


Peeuliaritics of the Dialect of Bera. 


SsounDs.—f (pronounced dz) frequently takes the place of & and yr: as 
fvyn) for vuyy, dfov for éEw, dvofe for dvore, and Léa for yéua, ‘a lie, 
&ifam for éoyaw. @ almost always retains its original sound, whether at the 
beginning or in the middle of a word; but in a few instances, when initial, it 
becomes y, a8 yapps for Pappa, ‘I believe, ywpw for Gwapa (Pewpw); and in 
dakuey for Gydv«y it becomes d. The combination er is of very frequent 
occurrence, a8 €ora for éemra, piarw for pintw, viera for rueta, oréve for 

cz 
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atén, ‘comb,’ éerd for éyés, beatépa for Sevrepa, aarerria for avéerria—the 
last of which words is used in courteous address (aerevt/a ca, ‘your honour’), 
thus corresponding to the M.G. title ad@érrns, whence comes the Turkish 
efendi. In these instances et represents wT, xT, x9, ut, v@ ; but in every case 
there was an intermediate sound @r, from which er 1s derived. 

IsFLExIONS.—In the verb, the classical form of the 3rd plur. pres, which 
is lost in M.G, and Otr,, is here preserved; ¢.g. from ypadew, M.G. ypagovr or 
ypadouve, Otr. ypadouve, Bov. ypagove: This form also survives in the 
dialect of Siphnos, Naxos, and Santorin.' In the same person of the aor. 
the termination, which in MLG, and Otr. is -apy or -ave, in Bov, 18 -ai; ¢.9. 
M.G. éyparrar or éypawrave, Otr. éypapoave, Boy. éypadeai. Now, since in 
the islands just mentioned the same part of the verb is -ag:—a form which 
is found also in the language of the Mainotes in the south of the Morea,* and 
in mediaeval Greek “—it is reasonable to suppose that the inflexion used at 
Bova ts a corruption of this. 


In speaking of the songs composed by these Italian Greeks, of which 
such extensive collections now exist, we may remark at starting that they 
bear no resemblance to the ballads and other popular poetry of modern Greece. 
This is the more remarkable because in every other region where Grecks are 
found—throughout the length and breadth of Greece, and in places as remote 
from one another as Cyprus, Samothrace, and Corsica—there are poems 
bearing the same features, and relating either to the same or to closely 
cognate subjects ; nay, in some cases identical with one another, if allowance 
be made for differences produced by oral transmission. Here, however, we 
find no pastoral idylls, no stories turning on stirring incidents in war or 
brigandage, none which refer to the triumphs of Charon, the god of death— 
themes which are of constant occurrence in the mother country’ The long 
ballad metre, or political verse, in which the mediaeval Greek compositions, 
from the eleventh century onwards, were composed, and which is still the 
favourite measure in Greece, is unrepresented, except in a few fragments and 
distichs; nor is there any trace of the influence of the more elaborate 
rhyming metres, which in the course of the last four centuries the Greeks 
have borrowed from the Italians. The form of the poems on sacred subjects 
is derived from the religious songs of the Western Church, such as the Stabat 
Mater and Dies Trac, of both of which Italian Greek versions exist; in fact, 
these compositions probably are all either translations or adaptations. The 
longer of them comprise from twelve to thirty stanzas of four lines each 
either in iambic or trochaic metre, the second and fourth lines rhyming; and 
these lines are made up, sometimes of six or seven, sometimes of eight or 
nine syllables: but, in order that the metre of the verse may be preserved, it 





1 Mullach, Grammatik der gricchischen a J, Hf. 8, vol. iv. p. 206, 

Fulgarsprache, p. 92. “ For a further account of the Romaic ballads 
2 Pernbard Schmidt, Des Follaleben der I may refer to a chapter on that subject in my 

Neuyriechen, p. 11. Highlands of Turkey, vol, ii. pp. 224 foll. 
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is often necessary that vowels should be elided, or syllables allowed to coalesce, 
in pronunciation. The love-songs—which form the bulk both of the Otranto 
and Bova collections, but in the latter district are almost the only existing 
kind of poetry—are usually composed of one or more stanzas of eight lines 
of ten or eleven syllables, in iambic metre. In these the rhymes are some- 
times alternate throughout, but sometimes alternate in the first six lines, 
while the two last rhyme with one another. Some, however, are composed of 
six or of ten lines. The thoughts and sentiments which they contain, as well 
as their metrical form, correspond to those of the Italian love-songs of Apulia 
and Calabria, numerous specimens of which given by Casetti and Imbriant 
in their Canti Popolari delle Province Meridionali; indeed, the amatory 
poems of Bova are for the most part imitations or paraphrases of these. To 
some extent the same thing is true of those of the Terra d’Otranto; but 
they possess much greater originality and variety, and are frequently shown to 
be the outcome of genuine feeling by their tender and impassioned expressions. 
Still, but few of them are devoid of some idea or phrase, the naivef¢é of which 
borders on bathos, so that it is difficult to select specimens which are 
thoroughly suitable for translation, 

A third class of compositions, in addition to the religious and amatory 
poems, is formed by the dirges. These are made up of poetical similitudes 
and other commonplaces, many of which belong to a common stock, the 
inheritance of successive generations of professional mourners. They are 
sung over the bier during the interval between a person's death and his 
funeral, and the mode of proceeding on such an occasion—to judge from the 
account which Morosi has given '(—seems to correspond to what Fauriel* and 
Mr. Bent® have described as taking place in similar ceremonies in Greece. The 
idea that the custom is an inheritance from the mother country, though the 
songs themselves are not so, is confirmed by the word which is used in Greece 
to describe it—porpohkoya or pupiokoya—being found here also,‘ and the 
practice itself is unknown to the neighbouring Italians, These mourners are 
everywhere females; and at Sternatia, I was informed, there are still a few 
old women who sing these dirges at funerals. At Bova, however, the custom is 
unknown. They are supposed to be extemporised ; and consequently, from 
the greater regularity of the metre of those which are given in Morosis 
collection, we may conclude that we find them there in a somewhat more 
polished form than the original one. Frequently dialogues are introduced 
into them—between the wife and her dead husband, or the mother and her 
dead child; and sometimes Death is represented as interlocutor, as Charon 1s 
in the ballads in Greece. Some of these features will be traced in the follow- 
ing passage, which consists of three out of twelve stanzas of a mother's lament 
over her dead daughter. 


1 Studi, pp. 93, 04. 3 The Cyclades, pp. 217 foll. 
"© Chants Populsires de ta Grice, vol. i. p. 4 Morosi, Studi, p. G4. No. 126. Ld. (va 
CXXXVIL popoholty = Prd poipokoyier ys). 
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(Morosi, ‘Otranto, No, 9: from the town of Martano.) 


Apte mot ce yooa, checcia pov, 
Tis cov oTpoves 6 KpoBaTaxt ; 
Moi ro otpovet 6 paipo Tavato 
via pia vidra wroddy adn. 
5 Tis cov driater & capetakia . 
pa "yp pa Awan Tpudepa ; 
Moo ra driake: 6 paiipo tavaro 
pw a Meapia Ta honpa. 


“Eye: va pe xhadoy, checcia pou, 
10 eyet va pe vopation” 
"sr abbesogna cov pw ipreXe, 
‘rod 's To petto pov va coup Byer 
Xvuarepedda, yuarepedda pov, 
Toco pHa yevopern, 
15 ri xapdla Tov eave: ) ava cov 
va oe On arrerappery ; 


Tis évéa doviva, yvartépa pov, 
pore Hepa ev adhendy : 

'Erov xaov € wartap trovvo 

20 warra vUpTa cKoTEty), 

T’ fav’ @pna Town yvarépa pov, 
poTt pou EByy “¢ TH cantata. 

Spiandur/fare ai colonne 
wai derlampite 6Ay 7) etpara. 


TRANSLATION, 


‘Now that they have buried thes, my darling, who will make thy little 
bed?’ ‘My bed, dark Death makes it for me, for a long, long night.’ ‘Who 
will arrange thy pillows, that thou mayest be able to sleep softly?’ ‘ Dark 
Death arranges them for me with the bare stones.’ 

‘Thou must weep for me, my darling, thou must call me by my name; 
in thy troubles thou wert wont to desire me, that thou mightest lean here 
upon my breast. My dear daughter, my dear daughter, that wert so beauti- 
fully formed ; what must thy mother’s feelings be at seeing thee dead ! 

‘Who will wake thee, my daughter, when the day is high?’ ‘Here 
below there is evermore sleep, evermore murky night.” ‘ How beautiful was 
this my daughter, when she went forth to the high mass! then the columns 
gleamed, and all the street was filled with light.’ 
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Norrs,—Line 1, “Apts, for apn, which is alao found; yéea, for fyacar, from yoro 
(xaeeups) ; checefa, a word not found either in VG, or Italian; the meaning is ‘ little.’ 
9, &, for rd; mpoBaram, dimin, of xpoSdre (=«peAiriw). 4. woddd pahy, for madd prydAnr. 
&. @rnéta, for etévata; 4, forrd 6. "y. for tyne; théoq, for rhaymcys, from wAayulre, * I 
lie down” (M. G. whayed{w). 8, & Muodpea, for rd AsGdpea; pornpa, for fnpa. 9. Eye wd, for 
yes vd, ‘thou hast to"; «ekddbep, for«Aateys. 10, vopariey, for dvoparinpe. Ll. free, for 
feder. 12. "rot, for drod or irot (=alroi); xowpBijry, for MG. deoupfnegs (Lat. adcumbere), 
13, xvarspedda, for @uyorepa, with S. Italian dimin. termination, 14, dpyga, for a&paie ; 
yevopdvy, part. of yeveuai (yiyvopar), only used passively, in the sense of ‘ made" done.” 15, 
nave, for mipeet. 16, 8p, for 139 ; dwerappévy, for arefapperqr, from ameCairw (dorm). 
17, deta, for deriva; dorverg, for ¢fvrrd. 18, pérs, perhaps for dua ore; fy, for ere, a8 also is 
Z in the next line; dgemht, for igpkj. 19. wdow, for xdrw; mivray, for mderore, with 
»y ephelcusticon to prevent hiatus; Greve, for irvos. 21. rein, for retry. 22. IByq, 2 aor 
from M.G, Ayairw, by metath, for &Bairw. 


It is noticeable with regard to these dirges—and the same thing is true 
of those of Modern Greece '—that the conception of death which they imply 
is purely pagan. In all of them the tomb is conceived of, not as a place of 
rest, but asa joyless abode, where the dead is oppressed by the gravestone 
that lies over him: there is no thought of a future state, or of rewards and 
punishments; the one prevailing feeling is that of regret for the loss of 
temporal enjoyments, which the departed has to sufter. 

The specimens of the literature of these Greeks of South Italy which I 
subjoin consist of five poems and one story from the Terra d’Otranto, and 
two poems, some verses of a translation of the story of Joseph and his 
brethren, and a number of proverbs from the district of Bova. The former 
of these sets, which is by far the more important, contains one sacred song, 
two relating to the subject of love, and two others in a lighter vein ; the latter 
comprises one love-poem, and another on the subject of the redbreast. As 
these compositions have been transmitted orally by the people who possess 
them, without being committed to writing, it was natural that those who 
collected them should write them down phonetically in Roman characters; 
and Professors Morosi and Pellegrini, with whom linguistic accuracy was 
rightly the first consideration, have printed them thus in their publications. 
Still, it scems a little hard that the Greek language, wherever found, and 
however corrupted, should not be written in Greek; and for this reason, anil 
still more because the difficulty of understanding the words is increased two- 
fold by the unfamiliarity of their appearance in a Roman dress, I have 
transcribed than in Greek characters, I have also in each case added an 
English translation, either in prose or verse, and notes to explain the peculiar 
forms of the words, though I am obliged to assume that my readers possess 
an elementary knowledge of Modern Greek, By this means, and by the aid 
of the hints on the language already given, I trust that these specimens may 
become intelligible. It will be observed that Italian words are occasionally 
interspersed among the Greek ones; this has arisen in some cases from their 
having been permanently embodied in the language ; but more often, in all 





i Seo my remarks on this subject in Highlands of Turkey, vol. i. p. 323. 
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probability, it has been the result of substitution in the course of singing, 
when the original word has been forgotten. The process has gone further in 
the Bova songs than in the others; and in some of these the Italian words 


seem to have been purposely introduced, for in one we find Italian rhymes: 


alternating with Greek ones, in another all the rhyming words are Italian, and 
in a third the entire lines are alternately Greek and Italian.’ 


Specimens of the Poems &e. of the Terra d’ Otranto, 
I. 
A Lament at THE Toms or Curist. 
(Morosi, ‘ Olrento, No. 95: from Coriglians.) 


1. Tis Aaiéet, Tis KAalet "Ss TO via 
wou «velvet To Kpioto ; 
o Kupy ova: arérave 
vy a yEpia elg TO oTaupo. 
‘O ito dpri's ro héyyo 5 
eBapry va pny 8), 
xa a pernpépe vibra 
eyeTTy avou 's THY Yip. 
3.  ‘O xoapo 6X0 tpepater 
vidi 6 wove Tol vod, 10 
kal 4) TaXacoa mugghiater, 
_ wal €celovrtat Ta vepa. 
4. "Eoxiory eis dt0 pépy 
Tis byAneia o mapi, 
canmov Ti éde, ‘KXageere, 15 
Ti oXobs OXods rovel.” 
5. TlAéo é@ cove: va tTpa8ovéenaav 
would/a yiai & xacpo, 
wou ixaver Toror dayne, 
ylat avécave o Kpioro. 20 
6. Kai mancu 4 wpdata 6 Avyo 
ryiat Gay ixavovei, 
Kai xeiva wheov év eyouve 
6€ yopra 6 pavépi. 
7. "EB yijxa Ghar adocapia 25 
avodoov & To vepo, 
«ai bdo fhéov, “Tod xoopov 
pte o xaTaupa,’ 
8. Rai ¥ byAnala pas Selhrec 


it 





* Comparetti, Sapgi, Nos. 21, 18, 33. 
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TO Tove Tol vod 30 
pe ¥) pissa trod onpalver, 
pe artaria qov ef yurva, 
9. Kai GAot of TaTéepot ixdvoure 
TH Avan m7) han, 
wal, “KAddeere,’ pas Keouve 33 
"ro Kupy, Kpioriavoi.’ 
10. Kai ot Kptoriavoi é cXaiouve 
"s 70 vijua tou Kpioroo ; 
adépdid pov, bexare, 
va KKadowp oot trov. 40 
Vl, - Peati 'y dpaptia pa ‘werave 
Bappévo eis To cTavpo 
pel Keiyy TH Kdyapo 
gov offendedae 6 Ted. 
12. Kai 7 pave  vornpern 45 
wou oTéet Kal Kaporet 
elg TO oTavpo Tol drécave 
TO aKkaTyTo Tao: 


15, Larrov ti pas deovater 


wai théer, ‘Aehkart’ irov, 50 
deMate xai yupédorete 
daotrywpy tov Teow.’ 


14. =§ Daoryapyno: dorywpyct 
yupewpe, Kproriavot, 
Keivo 7) Kame TACO 50 
Tou Kapapjo apre aptri. 
15. Ta «d\adoe: xal ro rove 
rérxec 0 Kptoro ‘do’ éua- 
kai & qwavra ixawpe Trou 
pag Get '»y etermita. 60 


TRANSLATION. 


1. Who weeps, who weeps at the sepulchre which encloses Christ? The 
Lord of all has died with his hands upon the cross. 

2. The sun hid (lit. placed) itself behind the moon that it might not 
see, and the midday became night over the earth. 

3. The whole universe shudders from the suffering that it feels, and the 
sea roars, and its waters are agitated. 

4. The vail of the temple was rent in twain, as though it said, ‘ Lament, 
for all are afflicted.’ 

5. No longer can you hear the birds sing because of the sky, which is so 
overcast (lit. the weather which is so bad) since Christ is dead. 

6. And from terror not even does the wolf regard the sheep; and they 
no longer have either pasture or a fold. 
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7. All the fishes came forth from the water, and all men say, ‘The 
dissolution of the universe has arrived.’ 

S. And the Church declares to us the suffering that 1t feels, by the pyx 
which gives a sound (from being empty), by the altars which are bare. 

9. And all the priests express their sorrow with their voices, and say to 
us, ‘Christians, lament the Lord,’ 

10, And shall not Christians lament at the sepulchre of Christ? Come, 
my brethren, that we may all lament here. 

11. For our sin he died, fixed on the cross; it was we who committed 
that sin which offended God. 

12. And lo, the suffering mother, who stands and looks at the cross, on 
which her beloved Son died : 

13. Even as if she called to us and said,‘ Come hither, come and seek 
forgiveness from God.’ 

14. Forgiveness, forgiveness, ye Christians, let us seek; let us do no 
more what we have done hitherto. 

15, Lamentation and affliction is what Christ desires of us; and if we 
act always thus, he will bestow on us eternity. 


Nores,—Line 1, vipa, for pefea, 2. xAdeivm, for wkeiee; Kpverrd, for Xporrie; in a few 
words, of which this and ¢pyopm are the most important, the aspiration of y is lost, 3. 
Espn, for Kvpys ( =Kipior) ; Sas, for iw, ¢ being affixed after » is lost; deieaw, for 
avefore, 4. &,forra. 6, dpwl, for oricw; $éyyo, for M. Gr. and Bov. deyyapt. 6, iBaprn, 
for ¢Sa\0q, aor. pass. from BadkAw, ‘I put, place’; piv 6g, for py ify. 8. dyérry, for dyiréy, 
aor, pass. from yeroum (yiyeopa). 10, yt, for dar; 6 weve, for riw surov. 12. drefovrrau, 
for weiorrm, 15. doxioty, fordryirfy. 14. byAneia, for dexAnoias. 15. edmrow ti, for awar 
wou Gri; Exe, for theye ; wAdderere, for cAavoore. 17, % for der; wotm, for deoveuw; tpaflov- 
Girow, for rpayovdqoovr. 18, wovddia, for wovkia, ‘birds’ (Lat. pulfus). 19. tedva, for 
Kap; Kapre doyypo xapd = il fail meuraia temps, 20, spat, for dari ( = didrs). FI, 
mancu, for nemmanco, nemmeno; & wpéera, for ra mpiSara; Airyo, for Aveos. av, for 
poflor ; lxavowdl, for carom ; but whether eorora 1 a corruption of mararo®, or is derived 
from xardr, meaning ‘I look afraight at,’ is uncertain. 25. t Eyowwe, for div fyour. 24. 
&—ti, ‘neither—nor.! 25, iByiea, for (Byqeay, 2 aor. of Byairw (¢eSaivw) with the MLG. 
passive sor, termination in -«a suffixed ; dbedpa, for M.G. Wap (from dvranor), 26. 
dwdgerow 4, fords’ ffw dei. 27. Udou, for Acyour. 29. Baldra, for M. G. delyret (deimuse), 
$1. pissa, for Ital, pisside. 92, artaria, for altarin; ot, for elve; yond, for yoprd. 33. 
lndvowre, for adpror. 34. §, for rar, 39. dbipdua, for ddevdua; Behave, for M. G. fNare. 
41. “¥ Gpapria Bo for Te dpapr ir pare. re Pappivo, for Bad paros, perf. pass, participle 
from Bakke. 45, mdpape, for deipaper, 44, 6 Ted, for riy Gedy, 46. otda, for orden. 48, 
dxawyrd, for ayarqror; the change of y into xin this word is peculiar ta the dialects. of 
Corigliano and Castrignano, $1. yephbeoere, for yupetoare; yepeiw (yupds) means in A. G. 
‘IT go round,’ in M. G, ‘1 go round, look round, seek for.’ 52. ¢enyépn, an abbreviation 
of Sundaes ( =ovyyepyorw) in the next Hine. 58. xdwpe, for xdproper. 56. dpre duet, for 
dpm omiga, ‘now in the past," bi. Khabon, substantival use of indeclinable verb-form. 
58, nihka, for fede; ‘or dua, for vi Epa, 58. a, for oP TayrTa, for waprore * irou, for 
ovrw, 60, Set, for dides (Bidar): ’ v, for rie. 


= |! 


=_— 
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II. 
THe Dytxa Lover’s INJUNCTIONS. 
(Morosi, ‘ Otranto, No. 80: from Calimera.) 


“Ave wecave Tew va pe KAadoy 
escappeddata péca ‘5 THY avd), 
cai cope Ta paddia cov ace padadat, 
cai xoupGa pov ta wavou 's T) Povyy. 
5s "' Toco pe arépvoun é¢ thy aryAnela, 
Kokoura, aya pov, ve Tpayade, 
xai Brédece va pov vadoou Ta xnpia 
dyou 's TO vija wou “yo pa you. 
Kai poi 's ra ypove wé pov pia NouTpia, 
10 cal pois tod dt0 xavéva Tarpepou, 
cal Thy Hpépa TOs aTrecappere 
invia pov ‘va suspiro Katjpévo. 
Toco vod bla Toba Ta “yes ‘yaropera, 


& of # 


poidce TO vipa x’ epBa ext wa pera. 


TRANSLATION. 


Love, when I die, I will that thou bewail me 
Down in the court-yard with uncover'd head, 

And with the mantle of thy tresses vail me 
Over my heart in silken folds outspread. 

D When to the holy Church my corpse they carry, 

I pray thee follow in the mourners line, 

And o'er the grave, where thy true love they bury, 
See that the funeral tapers duly shine. 

When one year's past let mass be celebrated, 

10 And after two years chant a litany ; 

And when the Spirits are commemorated 
Breathe burning sighs in memory of me, 

When these kind offices accomplished are, 

Open the tomb, and come my grave to share. 


Notes.—1. "Ave werdva, for dx drodiee. 2 escappeddata, for scappellata; péra ‘s, 
‘within,’ 3, etpe, ‘draw out’; here, probably, ‘tear out’; paddle, for paddia, * hair’; 
Adore poSber, ‘of silk’; patios is M.G. perdfuow (uéraga), ‘silk.’ 4. xospfa, imper. of 
xoupBiw (drovpSé»), © 1 lean,” here used transitively ; wivou's, for drdrw eis, ‘over’; doruyi, 
for yuyq. 5. rér0,=A. G. vy dom, ‘while.’ 6. wohetea, for deohot@a, from deohovéiw 
(dxohov@iw) ; spayads, for wapaxahe. 7. waperov, for deaypour. 8. vipa, for priya; yw wd 
yood, tye va yols, ‘1 must bo buried.’ 9. pots ro xpéwo, ‘after the year "; mi, for «ime; 
Mewrpla, for Keroupyiay, ‘ Eucharistic service.’ row, for roves; xawiva, ‘some, several’ (prob, 
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eal ¢aw ava); [ldtpepov, ‘Paoter-nosters.’ 11. ras dwerappivw, for ray drodapperwr; the 
‘Day of the Dead’ is All Souls’ Day, 12. xavpéve, participle of calm. 13, rota, for rotra 
(ravra) ; “yes yavopéva, ‘you have done’; yaropdrais another form of yeropéra. 14. vol@es, 
for deme; pa, for pé, * with,’ 


THe Deserten Lover's IMPRECATION. 


(Morosi, ‘Otranto,’ No. 119: from Corigliano.) 


Turtura pore (ydret 7) Cumpagnia 
paviyédda ty wWaet paypaie Katpo- 
év accucchiera: mai p adda rovddia, 
mancu ixaifes: els + arvulo +Awpo- 
5 6 rove Tov Tis pavpice 4 Kapdla: 
é vive: dy dé eve trubbo to vepo. 
‘O Kpioro xeiryn turtura pa we Kaper” 
pe TH Kapcia Kaper va werarn. 
cal xeivy turtura va ob yerta: 
10 fe TH Kapdia Kappéery va yood. 


TRANSLATION, 


The dove that is deserted by her mate 
In solitude abides the live-long day ; 
Far from her fellows dwells she desolate, 
Nor even perches on the verdant spray : 
5 See how her soul 1s darkened by her fate! 
In turbid streams her thirst she doth allay, 
Like that sad bird may Christ the righteous make thee; 
With heart all flame may Death the avenger take thee; 
Like that sad bird distranght may’st thou become ; 
10 With heart all flame descend into the tomb. 


Nores.—l. pére, like pdr, for dua dn, ‘when’; lydva, for yder, ‘loses’; 4, for njy, 2. 
porxddda, for panyy (porayy), with dimnin. termination -edda for-ella; uaryy rn(s) ia used, like 
pores rou, pory trys in ML G. for ‘by herself’; waa, M. G. for ‘goes " (irdyer) ; paypato, for 
paxpor, 3. Wy, for dév; sof inin 1. 6; aceuechlerm, from accucciarsi, ‘to nestle’: dada 
wouddis, for @\Aa wovAia, ‘other birds,’ 4. mancu, for nemmanco, ‘not even"; leaffa, for 
eabife; arvulo, for albero, 5, 8, for Ide; patpws, from pavplf{w (uatpor, duavpds), * 1 
darken.’ 6, ‘she does not drink unless (dy d¢(r)) the water is turbid.’ 7, xelry, for eeivqe 
re. 8. xeppdvn, like xaipéro, participle of xaiw ; werdvy, for drofavgs. 9, yerrq, for yerdigs 
aor. pass. subj. from yiropm (yiyropm) 10, yuo, for ywiijs, ‘may you be buried,” : 
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IV. 
ADVICE TO YounGc MEN INTENDING TO MARRY. 
(Morosi, ‘ Otranto,; No, 120: from Coriglano.) 


akanrynco, dxanneoo, & TéeXn VY axaTTHay, 
pa yvarepedda ‘do’ elxoct ypovo. 
ay &yn elxocurévtre, wi) TEjoN, 
més Ty Ti é Sta Bnpévo To Katpor 
5 & én widen 6 podo va pupicn, 
cipé To pot ev iia’ dvoipro. 


TRANSLATION, 


If you would wed, then choose 
A maid of twenty years : 
At twenty-five, refuse, 
Say she too old appears : 
5 Half- blown he culls the rose, 
Who for its fragrance cares. 


Nores.—l. dxdenero, for dydrpcor; & Aq, for dy @ckpe. 2. pa yvarepedda, for picr 
Ovyarepeddar ; “ho" for dghoe, ‘of’ 3. pH TeAAqeY, for py rye Sekgerne. 4. wig-ry ti i, for 
civé airyy ore ctve ; Stafqpdvo, pass, part from die@airw ; Th waupd for 6 xaupds, an instance of 
the neglect of the distinction of the masc. and neut, genders, 5, wdeq, subj. of ¢riaea, 
nor from mearw (A, G. mudd), ‘I take"; 8, for ro; vé pypleg, ‘that it may be fragrant.’ 6. 
wipe, ‘draw’ ‘pluck’; dvouprd, for drouwrar, 


Vi 
THE SON-IN-LAW'S COMPLAINT. 
(Morosi, ‘ Otranto,; No. 94: from Castrignana.) 


*Ay jdoepa Ti ériarw werrepa, 
éy dppatove mai xaven Kaipo. 
tqTexa Egw pov "5 Ta oKoTELVA, 
éé Avdpo dé lumera mai pa de 
5 9 wetrepa dopu ce Tpwet xai qivet 
Byaives's tiv yertovla x’ éréva cupver, 


TRANSLATION, 


If T had known that (in marrying) I was taking to me a mother-in-law 
—I would never have married under any circumstances :—I would have 
stopped at home in the dark—so as never to see either lamp or fire—Your 
mother-in-law after eating and drinking at your expense—goes out among 
the neighbours and maligns you. 
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Nores.—1, §¢eepa, imperf. from geeow, M. G. pfewpw, ‘I know’; wi, for ore; 
émdve, for ruirw ; werrepd, for werdepay. 2. Sppélove, imperf. of dpadfw (dypotw), ‘I marry", 
with prosthetic «; 80 dppogia is‘ marringe*; mawéa for eardra, ‘any’. 3, forex, imperf. of 
oréca, ‘I stand, remain’; tow pov, ‘ chez moi.’ 4, 8, —8,* neither,—nor’ ; Aepvo, for Auyror; 
lumera, frequently used in this dialect for ‘fire’; 84, for mw. 5. tpdu, fortpaye. 6. Byalvn, 
for deSaive ; cipye, another form of cvpe, * pulls to pieces." 


VI. 
STORY OF THE WOMAN WHO PRAYED FOR THE KING. 
(Morosi, ‘ Otranto," p. 73: from Martano.) 


Mia popa elye pla yuvaixa, wot) wavra emparyandet to Teo pa o pija 
ataci «ado, Kai drrtpm@rot eimave ‘¢ TO pija ToUTO mpapa, Kal o ) pia THY 
edovace xal TH pwtnce yiatl erpaydhet Toco ya caiTo. Kai xeivy etre, 
“Epe@ wpayake to Teo va peivns byto arta, yiaTi éov pas escorcevee, Kal, 
& wecalvy eov, Epyeras dv addo wot Eyer va yopTaay THY Wweiva TOU. 


TRANSLATION, 


There was once 4 woman, who prayed to God continually that the king 
might keep in good health. Certain men reported this matter to the king, 
so the king summoned her, and asked her why she prayed so much for him 
And she said, ‘I pray God that you may continue in life for ever, because you 
have flayed us, and, if you die, another will come who will have to satisfy his 
hunger,’ 


Nores. Mia dopd, the M. G. expression for ‘once'; in Bov. ira viaggio is used, * viag- 
gio’ for ‘volta’ being common in the 8. Italian dialects ; aye, for the phrase cp. Fr. i! y a, 


dvpaydde 1d Ted, for drapacdhe rév Gede, pija for prryas (ret) ; eracy, for crap; cp. Ital. 
star bene, Edi, for M. G. cart (perhaps xi ¢ay ri) ‘ some,’ ‘some or other’; wpapa, for 
npaypa; potyrs, for jpergee ; port, for duari; watro, in this word ¢ has got nrefixed, and 


La 


the accent is drawn back, as in atro ; dps, for eye; yo, for type, * sound,’ ‘ alive’; wasra 
for warrore; ‘scorers, for dscorceveas, Ital. scorticare; weratyp, for drefaivgs, from 
areGaivw (arodrnarne). 
Specimens of the poems ce. of the district af Bova. 
E 
Goop NIGurT. 
(Morosi, ‘ Bova,’ No, 34; ep. Pellegrini, No. 40, and Comparetti, No, 29.) 
Kak») orépa cov eyo «' éyw Taw 


pa sulo pena ‘5 TH Kapdia pov wréppw, 
Ti maw Adpya afe tiwo 'yardw, 
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raw N\apya ate ‘ot TavTa pensevw- 
5  érovrry eixove 6¢ To conpovan, 
stampenpérn "s TO petto pow 7H depar. 
's Tov DrAo pov TO VoRa gov oTpeyam, 
vudta «' ijepa TwarTa suspirevar. 


TRANSLATION. 


Thus bidding thee ‘Good Night’ I go my way; 
Yet naught but sorrow in my heart I bear— 
Grief, that from her I love afar I stray, 
Afar from thee who art my constant care: 
5 Stamped on my heart thy image dwells alway; 
That vision from my memory ne'er can fall: 
I ever sigh for thee by night and day ; 
E’en in my sleep upon thy name I call, 


Nores.—1, wie, M. G. for iwayw. 2. pd, the Ital. conjunction, which has long been 
naturalised in M. G.; wlppw, for weprw, ‘I take.’ 3. vi, for dra; Mdpya, though this word is 
of Italian origin, yet in the form dkdpya it is found in M. G., and a verb dAapyapw, ‘I re- 
move’, is derived from it; &f, the name as Otr. doe, ‘from’; wd, o form used for the 
_ oblique eases of the indef. pronoun ris; here it means ‘one whom,’ 5, drotwrn, the M. G. 
abrovsy qv; this is the regular demonstrative in this dialect; &, for dc; winpovam, by 
metathesis for M, G. dknopora,* I forget.’ 7. tho, for trror; vépa, for dropa; orpryae, 
perhaps from Ital, stridere ; Kind's Lex, gives a M. G. form orpitw for rpitw. 


Il. 
Tue Fate or THE REDBREAST. 
(Morosi, ‘ Bova No, 38; ep. Pellegrini, No. 10.) 


"H wippia Eve o whe wedide ay va wrovddia, 
Kai xavet Ti) @whéa pe youpyoupata: 
To KaNowaipt wae ‘ket 's THY Oketa, 
v0 yeyuava KaTaiPaives woe Katou. 
5 = Paredoves tH wWAaKa TA Tatdia: 
Awwriterac x’ euPaives 'xei ‘3oxdTow 
qTOU Kael, Kal yia juico baxia 
adive: to oxvddaxe tov dpoukarau. 


TRANSLATION, 


The redbreast is the smallest bird that flies; 
He builds lis little nest with tufts of hay: 
In summer-time he to the mountain hies, 
In winter he comes down with us to stay. 
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The children to entrap him springes make ; 
He 4senticed, and enters in beneath. 
Poor fool! and for a sorry morsels sake 
His neck is twisted and he meets his death. 


Noves.—1. wippa, in M.G. wvppovAar, ‘redbrenst"+ 6, an instance of confusion of 
genders in the article; wd, for wAdor ; xfs, an abbreviation of picéddi, little," which ia 
perhaps a corruption of piepos: Comparetti (p. 94) points out that perf beara this meaning 
in the Tzaconian dialect in the Peloponnese, and partys in the dialect of Cyprus; ay; this 
is the form which are regularly takes with the article in Bov, 2. .éve, for edpen, ‘makes ;’ 
youpyoupara, probebly for M.G. yoprapaa, dimin. from yopraps, ‘grass,’ ‘hay’ by trana- 
position of rand «, and assimilation of eto y. 5. wakoxalm, M. G. for ‘summer’; éfeta, a 
word for ‘mountain’ peculiar to this dialect, probably for ofeta, * peak.” 4. &$¢ warov ‘here 
below.’ 5, parcours, Ital. parare, converte] into a verb in -eve; remark the classical 
inflexion -ovws; wAdxa, ‘lid, cover of trap.’ 6, Agewileras, from M. G, Agurd{oper, * 1 desire,’ 
with subst. Alagirpa, ‘desire’; "ke "woxdrov, ‘there undersenth." 7. @rew «dya, for ofre 
wopve, ‘so he does’; yd, for doa; fico Saxe, ‘half morsel.’ 8, ‘he leaves his poor 
neck topsy-turvy"; oxvdddm, for oxvdAae, probably from Ital. colle with dimin. 
termination, 


Genesis XLV. 1—6. 
(Pellegrini, pp. 118, 119.) 


1. Tore 6 Gioseppi, é¢ cavorta xpatior# wiXéo apmpo cé Gov wot joay 
éxe?, exovddie, "Kapere wan wacdva Aapya 40° éuéva.’ Kal tiewo euewe 
peflé rov, cay éxeivo doer b conusceri TH Aeddsdloy Tov. 

2. Kal éxeivo €8yake piay xovddisfa xAGpta, wal of Egiziani rove 
‘xoval €xeivo. tot oaitiov To Faraone Tore ‘xoval xidXa éxeivor. 

3. Kai o Gioseppi elwe ta Aeddidiws tov, "Eva eluat o Gioseppi- o 
qwatpe pov fy €xeivo awopn; Ma ra Aeddiéca tov bev Tov cwvai arodoyjan, 
ryiaTi Hoa Ghot cxiacpévot dy Ti presenza Tip ducrjy Tov. 

4. Kat o Gioseppl eiwe tH Aeddiéiws tov, Deh! éXaore xorra pou. 
Kai éxeivo: rov lanoa xovra. Kai éxeivo elie, Eye elas o Gioseppi, o Xeddé 
oa Ti érei éwavAlere vave 7wHppeve '¢ Tor Egitto. 

5. Ma dpre pay wiaeryre ale dis), wal wy “nearichesrAve Siati pod 
ewoukiere vdpat pepuevo woe yiaTi o Bed p Eotethke apwpotté ca ya Tip 
Uyieia oa, 

6. Teari rotro éve ro secundo ypove dy tiw weiva doov els ti) yupa- 
cal Eye: dxozy addov wévte ypovov, xal cé TovTou dev Eye: b¢ va adacrij, be 
va Gepirtij. 

TRANSLATION. 


1. Then Joseph, not being able to command himself longer before all 
who were there, cried, Make every one to go ont from me. And no one 
remained with him, while he made himself known to his brethren. 

2. And he uttered a cry weeping, and the Egyptians heard him ; those 
of the house of Pharaoh, they also heard him. 
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3. And Joseph said to his_brethren}I-am Joseph; my father, doth he 
yet live? But his brethren were not able to answer him, for they were all 
afraid at his presence, 

4, And Joseph said to his brethren, Pray, come near to me, And they 
eame near tohim. And he said, 1 am Joseph, your brother whom ye sold to 
be taken to Egypt. 

5. But now, be not seized by grief, and be not burdened because ye 
sold me to be brought hither; because God sent me before you for your 
welfare, 

6. Because this is the second year of the famine in the land, and there 
are yet five years, and in these there will not be either ploughing or 
harvest. 


Notes,—1. eévevra, indeclinable active participle from gore, ‘1 am able’; xpariurrp, 
for epariGq, Srd. sing. 1 aor. pass. from xparifw (xparéw) with va aia a dumps of, 
for ¢umpde de‘ before’; SXov, for Gove; deotddus, nor. from eovddif{m, ‘Ll cry’; 80 xovddiuia, 
‘cry,’ below; xdpere, for cdurere; way fame construction af xpariory ; worave, for waco 
(indeclinable) gra, ‘every one,’ fem, wogapia; pe rou, pera with the personal pronouns 
becomes wed in this dialect, as pe&é pov, pePé ov; Beery (for Misedy=—cdaeq) & oonusceri, 
‘rave himself to bo known"; ra, for ray ; AeddsSlev, plur. of Aedad, which, whatever its 
derivation, takes the place of ddeAges in this dialect. 

2. tpyoks, aor. from Aytkkw (m=deBakdw) ; xAd@era, for «Aalorra, indeclinable participle ; 
ketal, for deovemr, 8rd, plur, of aor. ; omeriov, gen, of omits (Aoapitium) ; moka, from nat oho 
* withal’: in M. G. usually in the sense of ‘for all that,’ ‘notwithstanding,’ 

3. eronstagte the gen. plur, terminations in -ws and -wr are equally found ; dxoph, M. G. 
dxopn, ‘yet’, ‘still’; yaort, for Giori (—Aedri); oxmopdvo, ‘darkened,’ ‘afraid’; in M.G. 
ceiifopat also means ‘to shy,’ of a horse ; ri Such rou, properly ‘his own’; duce is for 
ciduxos, * proprias.’ 

4. Deore, M. G. Aare, plur. of tha ‘come’; word, ‘near,’ from xorris, ‘short’; lana, 
for (¢8}xa(3)pra(v) from daSairw, * passed, ' § presented themselves’; oa, for eas enclitic; 4, 
indeclinable relative, used in Bor, in the same way os wou ; dod, for fois; brovklers, frou 
drove, aor, of rovkde ( =mwhéw) ; vdes, for ri fre ‘to be"; eyppévo, for rapper, perf. pass, 
part. from miprw, ‘I take.’ 

§. macrirs, for macéqre, from muirw; ate (Otr. diac), * by"; vapor, for ra eipon ; eppive, 
perf. pass, part. from qupw; dpeperré, for ¢uxporter ; tyula, ‘welfare,’ ‘life’; so typo 
‘alive,’ 

6. drow als, for iow eis, in’; Addov wivre xpdvew, for dhAous werre yporove, govern by 
yen in the sense of *ily a.’ : od rector, for és rourove, ‘in these"; Séy Iya Si... . 4, ‘there 
will be neither.... nor’; vd dAaerq, fit, ‘that it should be ploughed *: gicory for akacby, 
from dAdre (=apdw), 


PROVERBS. 
(Morosi, ‘Bova, Nos. 75, 23, 30, 41, 120, 116, 53, 105.) 
1. <Acpi rH wavpp, 
xévra "¢ TH jovi 
Aupe Ti) Spadia, 
xévra 's Thy GovAEia, 
‘A rainbow in the morning—hasten to your dwelling:—A rainbow in 


the evening —hasten to your work,’ 
H.5.—VoOL. X. D 
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(Acpé, for ipes, with the accent shifted.—rovppy), for rpwivyr.—eerta, 
‘spur, hasten,’ from «evraw («evréw)—Spaéia, M. G. Spadv.) 


9. Ta fuAa ta otpafa, ta cates to lucisi, 

‘Bent timbers are straightened by the fire.’ 

(oales, for iragec.) 

3. O caiddo wot dey dherrae: dayxaver xpupa, 

‘The dog that does not bark bites stealthily.’ 

CO exuddo, M.G. 76 exvad, but o cxvAos is found in mediaeval Greck, 
and in Hesych.—aXreoraer, for vAaerel.) 


4, Th Sv Eyer hoippo dixov tov, 6€ ra yopratver Ta Lop. 

‘If a man has no oven of his own, his bread does not satisfy him, 

(Ti, for sorts —otppo, M. G. dotpro (Lat. feraus)—fapi, for 
reps.) 


5, Tlaife pe ro yabapo, Ti ce TaBpe: pe THY guda. 

‘Play with an ass, and he'll hit you with his tail.’ 

(yadapo, M. G. for ‘ass,’ more correctly yaitapo.—rafpei, by meta- 
thesis for rpafd, ‘ pull, ‘strike.'—guda for coda.) 


6. To Sous: xpareira: ay ro xépato, xai o GOpw7ro dy TO Moyo. 
“An ox must be held by his horns, and a man by his word.’ 


7. Tis éewéppe: 's to apya, 
Tparyet yopTo, dev xap7ro. 
‘He that sows untilled Jand, will eat grass instead of corn,’ 
(éoméppet, for M.G. orrépver (oreipe),) 


8. ‘H yAwooa oréa bev Eyer, kal crea KXaver. 
‘Though the tongue has no bones, it can break bones.’ 
(o7éa, for ootéa.—xAarvei, for eAaet.) 


It remains now to investigate the evidence which is furnished by the 
language, and by historical documents, with regard to the time at which 
these Greeks settled in southern Italy. We have already seen that, at an 
early stage in the enquiry respecting the language, Prof. Pott showed that it 
is Modern Greek, and not a dialect derived independently from the ancient 
language; and this, I think, will have been clear to any one who has 
examined the specimens which have been given above. But it may perhaps 
be worth while to enumerate a few out of the very numerous words and 
phrases, in which the correspondence with the one, and the contrast with the 
other, ig unmistakable. Among familiar substantives we find (allowing in 
some instances for a slight difference of form from Modern Greek)—for ‘ water," 
not béwp, but vepd; for ‘wine, not olvos, but «paged; for ‘bread,’ not dpros, 
but vepd; for ‘a fish, not ty@vs, but wape; for ‘hair, not Tpiyes, but 
parria; for ‘silver, not dpyupos, but dour; for ‘summer,’ not Bépos, but 
wadoxaipe; for ‘a year, not eros, but ypove; for ‘a song, not wéy, but 
tpayovdr; for ‘the moon,’ not cekywn, but deyyapt. Among adjectives, dempo 
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ling taken the place of Aevwds, watpo of pédas, yordpa of rays, Kivovpto 
(xatvoupytes) of véoy, Among verbs, wore andl mpacow are renlaced by 
cdpve, atrokkupe by yare, olda by pfevpw, obraw by AaBo w, riOnps 
by SBadtaw. The same thing is even more clearly seen in plivases, such 
as Eyee with the accusative, for ‘there is, ‘there are’; pe kaxopalverat, 
for ‘I am sorry’; éyere é/xaro, for ‘ you are right.’ Indeed; expressions such 
as these are so modern in their aspect, as to tempt us to believe that they 
belong to a recent stage in the development of Modern Greek; but this 
ngain would probably be a rash conclusion, for the more we study the 
mediaeval Greek poems and documents, the more we are struck with the 
modern character of the diction which they employ, Anyhow, it is possible to 
show by several different lines of proof, that the Greek which is spoken in 
Italy separated off at a comparatively early period from the language of the 
mother country; and to this point in the argument we will next proceed. 

In the first place, there are not a few classical words, which are retained 
either in the Terra d'Otranto, or in the Bova district, or in both dialects, 
while they are lost, or have become quite unfamiliar, in Greece. A striking 
instance of this is found in the adverb of time ‘now.’ In Ancient Greek this 
is expressed by viv, 769, and apres. In Modern Greek none of these have 
survived, and their place is taken by taipa, ic. (av)}ry apa. But in Italy viv 
and #69 on the one hand, and rapa on the other, are unknown, and dpre or 
dpre is universally employed, In both dialects ypueade (A. G. xpuads) 18 
used instead of M.G. padaryypa, ‘gold’; yruvypo instead of M. G. xpuo, ‘cold’; 
cAdw (Otr.) and cXarw (Bov.) instead of M.G, riaxite, ‘I break '; ote 
(Otr.) and gave (Bov.) instead of M. G. nyrepe, ‘I am able’; pea (Otr.) and 
peyaw (Bov.), where A. G. is poyéw, for M.G. «pvove, ‘I am cold’; éoov (Otr.) 
and écov (Bov.) for M.G. péoa, ‘inside.’ In Otr. are found appatw (A. G. 
apyotw) for M.G. eredavova, ‘I marry’; tapacom for M.G. piceva, ‘I 
depart’; dumape (A. G. imrapiov) for M.G. addoyo, ‘a horse’: and in Bov. 
xipapo for M.G, xartixe, ‘kid’; adéeropa (A.G. adexrep) for M.G, weretvos, 
‘eock’. dephaxe (A.G. SeAdaxiov) ‘sucking-pig’; owAy (A.G. with the 
meaning of ‘hoof’) ‘footprint’; féea (A.G. ‘decoction’) for M, G, Coupl, 
‘broth’; épydéa (A.G. dpyas), ‘fertile land’; &&e for M.G. é8e, ‘here’ 
peravraXe also (uera wadev), ‘once more, has an ancient character, To these 
we may add certain words, the original form of which is found here, while 
only the diminutive exists in Greece—alya (M.G. yids, for aiyidsov), weary 
(MG. xedads, for wehadsov), and adda (M.G. a@dAare, for adatioy). Most 
remarkable of all is the termination of the 3rd plur. of the present tense of 
verbs, in -ovei for -ovyv. These survivals of classical diction are interesting 
in themselves, and serve also to prove the primitive character of these 
dialects, 

Further; the numerous differences of usage which exist between the 
Greek that is spoken in Italy and ordinary Modern Greek imply that the two 
have long been separated. Among these the following are the most notice- 
able. In Greece the forms of affirmation and negation are paid or wadiota, 
and éye; in Italy none of these are found, but ‘yes’ is expressed in Otr. by 
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odppe, in Boy. by paval, and ‘no’ in Otr. by déye (pronounced deghe), in Bov. 
by &€. The last of these is evidently for dev (oveér), and déye looks like an 
extension of it—hardly, as Morosi thinks, by the classical yé being affixed, 
for the day of particles with an independent meaning had passed away long 
before this word was created. Marpad is vad with pa prefixed; but this pa ts 
more likely to have been the Italian for ‘but, which is frequently used in 
M. G., than the ancient particle ; for the usage compare Fr.‘ mats ow. The 
barbarous ofppe defies analysis—The comparative form in -repos is. lost, but 
two comparatives, which are either lost or extremely rare in MG, wadhto, 
‘better, and yeipo, ‘ worse, are regularly in use here —The aor. pass. is free 
from the accretion of -*a, which i8 found in mediaeval and modern Greek, as 
éarafyxa for éora@ny; the only forms in which it is found being the neut. 
aor. of Bairw and its compounds, as é:aS8nxa, aveSnea, euSinxa for Géfyp, 
dvéSnv, évé8nv—Though the form of the future tense is lost, yet Ga with the 
subjunctive, which has supplied its place in Greece, 1s wanting here; Gé\e pa 
is used for ‘I wish to,’ and éyw va for ‘I have to, ‘I must,’ but neither of 
them serves for the simple future. If @¢ had been in use before these 
Greeks migrated to Italy, it would be strange if they had lost so serviceable a 
form ; as it is, they can only express the future by the present combined 
with an adverb, as gpxopat abpi(ov) for ‘I shall come to-morrow.’—The 
tendency to shift the accent of words on to the final syllable, the influence of 
which already shows itself in mediaeval Greek, and which appears almost 
like a trick in the modern language, is hardly found here (see above, p. 17). 
—There is no trace of the complimentary Greek address rot Aoyou cas, 
‘your honour, though this is found in embryo as early as the fourteenth 
century!; its place is taken by derevtia ca (ai@evtia cas). 

Again, the words of foreign importation—Slavonic, Albanian, Venetian, 
and Turkish—which have influenced so considerably the Modern Greek 
vocabulary, are here almost entirely wanting. The influence of the Slavonic 
languages, indeed, on Modern Greek, as Miklosich has shown in his valuable 
paper, Die slaviachen clemente im Neugriechischen, has not been extensive ; but 
of the words which he there mentions as having this origin, only one, pod»>ya, 
‘clothes’ seems to have found its way into Italy, and this may have been 
adopted into Greek at a comparatively early date. Albanian seems to be 
unrepresented, and the Venetian dialect of Italian almost entirely so, though 
in Greece from the fourteenth century onward, owing to the extensive 
dominion of the Republic in the East, it furnished many expressions which 
afterwards became naturalised. The question of Turkish words is a more 
difficult one, becanse it depends in part on the amount of confidence that is 
to be placed in a book published by Morelli at Naples in 1847, entitled 
Cenni storici intorno alle colonie greco-calabre. This work, which I have not 
seen, but which in the judgment of Morosi and Pellegrini is full of errors, 
contains in one part a list of words in use at Bova, among which are several 
of Turkish origin. For the existence of these Morelli seems to be the sole 
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authority, and when I enquired about some of them on the spot I found 
them to be unknown; indeed, Morosi is led to suspect that they must have 
been obtained from some Calabrian Greek who had been in Greece. The 
name Totpro, it is true, occurs in the songs, but this proves nothing with 
regard to this point, since it is used generally in the sense of a ‘corsair, To 
ali this we may add what has already been remarked, that the regular 
ballad metre of the Greeks, and the familiar subjects of their songs, are 
wanting in Italy; and, moreover, that the popular mythology, with the 
well-known figures of Charon, the Neretds, &c.,) which is everywhere else the 
inheritance of this people, is unknown here. This is the more striking, 
because the Greeks of Cargese in Corsica, who migrated from the Morea two 
centuries ago, and have ever since been cut off from communication with 
their countrymen, still retain the ballads which they brought with them, and 
speak a language but little different from that which is in use im southern 
Greece 


The proofs which have thus been accumulated to shew that the Greek 
which is spoken in Italy is mediaeval, and not simply modern, in its leading 
features are corroborated by a comparison of the dialects of the Terra d'Otranto 
and of Bova with one another. My readers cannot fail to have been struck 
with the correspondence between these where they mutually differ from 
ordinary Romaic, in respect of their preservation of classical words, as Ade, 
peyo; their use of words otherwise unknown, as tiowo, cavova; and their 
peculiarities of form and accent and meaning. From these we naturally 
conclude that the two were derived from a common original dialect, which 
was in use in Italy at one time as an independent language, distinct from 
that which was spoken in Greece. On the other hand, the differences 
between the two dialects are sufficiently strongly marked to prove that the 
period when they were one is of considerable antiquity, Thus, to take a 
few instances out of many, the consonants x, y, 7, 6, 8, vy, which as a rule are 
lost between vowels in Otr., are usually kept in Bov,; 6 is pronounced in Otr. 
as Eng, @, in Boy. as Eng. soft ‘4; @ never retains its aspirated sound in Otr,, 
but almost always does so in Bov.; the combinations «rv and y@, which in 
Otr. become dr, in Bov. become ot; as xréva xreviov, Otr. adrévt, Bov., 
aren; éyfés, Otr. ddré, Bov. doré. I may remark in passing that, chiefly 
owing to the loss of internal consonants, the Otrantine dialect is much the 
more difficult of the two to understand. In that district I was informed 
that, when the inhabitants came in contact with a Greek from Greece—a 
thing which now and then happens, and is only natural owing to the 
proximity of the two countries, since on a clear day Corfu ts in sight from 
that neighbourhood —they have great difficulty in comprehending his 
language; whereas my informant at Bova assured me that he had met such a 
Greek at Reggio, and that, when he spoke slowly, he could understand very 
fairly what he said. 

Still, notwithstanding the evidences of antiquity which have been 





1 On these, my Mighlands of Turkey, vol. ii, pp. 304 foll., may be consulted. 
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montioned, there are various features in these dialects which it is difficult to 
regard as otherwise than comparatively modern. The study of mediaeval 
Greek is hardly, perhaps, as yet sufficiently far advanced for us to be able to 
say with confidence at what period a particular word or form first appeared ; 
but it is certainly striking that, whereas in the Italian Greek the words used 
for ‘not’ are corruptions of ééy, in the mediaeval chronicle of the Conquest 
of the Morea, which was written in the Peloponnese in the fourteenth 
century, this form does not occur, but only otééy in the same sense, M. 
Psichari, however, in his lately published work, Hsseis de grammatre Arstorique 
néo-grecgue, has furnished us with a test by which the periods of development 
of the modern Greek language may be approximately determined. By a 
careful examination of all the available compositions in popular mediaeval 
Greek he has shewn, that until the beginning of the fourteenth century the nom. 
plur. fem. of the article was ai and the accus. ras, but that from that time 
onward of (7) began to take the place of the former, and ré¢ (rais) of the 
latter,’ until in the course of the two following centuries they respectively 
drove out the earlier forms. Now we find that in Otr. the nom. plur. fem. is 
ai and the accus. rés, while in Bov, the nom. is o: and the accus, 7és. The 
conclusion to which this brings us is that, unless the correspondence in these 
changes in Greece and Italy is accidental—which it is difficult to suppose— 
the Otrantine dialect must have been in some degree, that of Bova con- 
siderably, exposed to the influence of the language spoken in Greece 
subsequently to the thirteenth century. 

Let us now enquire how far the results at which we have arrived by 
examining the language are borne out by the evidence of historical docu- 
ments, With recard to the dying out of ancient Greek in the south of 
Italy, Strabo tells us that in his time the whole of that country, with the 
exception of the cities of Tarentum, Rhegium, and Naples, had been com- 
pletely barbarised (€xSeSapBapaabar), ic. that it had ceased to use the 
Greek tongue?; and from the absence of Greek inscriptions of the imperial 
period 1 in that district—as far as the present state of our knowledge justifies 
us in speaking on the subject—we may conclude that that language became 
extinct there within the first, or at the utmost the second, century after 
Christ. From that period onward no considerable intiux of Greeks into Italy 
took place until the outbreak of iconoclasm in the Eastern empire in the 
eighth century. At that time, owing to the persecutions to which the 
image-worshippers were exposed and their unwillingness to resign their 
cherished observances, large numbers of Byzantine Christians, especially of 
monks, left their homes, and settled in Apulia and Calabria; and the move- 
ment thus set on foot assumed so great proportions, that we are told that in 
the course of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries as many as two hundred 
Greek monasteries were erected in south Italy, and were subject to the 





l The difference between aland #,résand als, able, though it is important jn determining the 
is one of orthography, for the pronunciation in origin of these forma. 
each case is the same ; there ia no need here to ? Btrabo, vi. 1. § 2, p. 253, 
discuss the question, which of the two is prefer- 
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patriarch of Cunstantinople. But as the monks are gens in qua nemo nasecitur, 
and with the final cessation of iconoclasm in the middle of the ninth century 
the primary cause of their emigration was removed, there must have existed 
on the spot a large number of their coreligionists to furnish inmates for 
those institutions, Such a Greek population was provided through the 
reestablishment of Byzantine influence in south Italy at that period by the 
emperor Basil the Macedonian, who organised his possessions there into a 
province called the Theme of Langobardia. After Basil's death, when the 
rich widow Danielis of Patrae (Patras), whose adopted son he was, left her 
immense possessions to his successor, Leo VL, that emperor enfranchised 
three thousand of her slaves, and established them in Apulia to cultivate the 
land as serfs? Subsequently to this the Greek e'ement must have greatly 
increased through the power exercised by the Byzantine officials, for we hear 
of as many as twenty important places, chiefly on the sea-coast, which were 
centres of their activity? After the final overthrow of the rule of the 
Eastern empire in these parts by the Normans in 1071, we have no definite 
evidence of any further reinforcement of these Greek colonies during the 
middle ages; though it is possible that in the time of the Comneni persons 
of this nationality may have been brought over to Italy by the Norman 
princes, first when Robert Guiscard and his son Bohemund invaded Greece, 
and afterwards when Roger LL., after overrunning the country, carried off to 
Sicily the silk-workers of Thebes and Corinth, Nor can we overlook the 
close connexion which existed between the Kingdom of Naples and the 
Principality of the Morea in the latter part of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century.’ Perhaps also at the time of the 
Ottoman conquest other Greeks may have fled hither for refuge, like those 
Albanians who crossed the Adriatic subsequently to the time of Scanderbey, 
and whose settlements are still numerous in south Italy. But concerning 
the arrival of one additional colony at a later period we have certain informa- 
tion. Spon and Wheler mention that in 1673, about the time of their visit 
to Greece, when the Turks were endeavouring to subjugate the Mainotes in 


the south of the Morea, more than two thousand persons of that race 


— = 





1 Zambelli, “IrakcetAqeued, pp. 23, 202, amd 
the authorities there given. 
_# See Finlay, History of Greece, vol. ii. j. 255. 
a Zambelli, pp. 64, 57, In this connexion we 
may notice a remarkable group of words, which 
from having had o military application have 
come to be used of agriculture. In Otr. the term 
for ‘tilling’ the ficlds is woAepa, amd aogri- 
cultural implements are called &ppara, which is 
the regular word for ‘erma’ in mediaeval and 
modern Greek. Again, in Bov, the word foran 
agricultural lubourer is wef{ds ‘a foot-soldier,’ 
and thot for ‘a person" is ®@ps, which also ix 
said to have been previcusly used for ‘a culti- 
yator of the soil." The last word is used in 
Byzantine Greek first for ‘a division of scldicrs,” 
and then for the district in which they were 





stational ; whenee it was technically used for 
the Themes of the Empire, and ultimately was 
equivalent to a geographical administrative 
division like the Theme of Langobarcisa just men- 
tioned. It has been suggested by Morosi and 
Pellegrini that the nee of these expressions takes 
us back to the time of Byzantine military 
occupation ; and the hypothesis is a tempting 
one, for nothing corresponding to this change 
of meaning is found elsewhere among Greek- 
speaking peoples, so that it would seem to have 
been caused by circumstances peculiar to the 
Italian colonies. When, however, it is applied 
to the words severally, it is difficult to sre 
how it can be made to explain the change. 
4 See J. Wf. 8. vol. iv, pp. 179—141 
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migrated to Apulia in order to preserve their independence, and had lands 
assigned to them there by the King of Spain! From Italian sources we 
learn that in 1674 a detachment of these, consisting of 175 inhabitants of 
Pressio in the Morea (i. probably Prastio, near Cardamyla), landed in the 
Terra d'Otranto, and were established at Mottola, a hill-town at the back of 
Taranto. When, however, an attempt was made to foree them to adopt the 
Latin rite, they declined to submit, and betook themselves to Tricarico, a place 
further inland in the neighbourhood of Potenza.* This took place about the 
same time that the Greek settlement was established in Corsica, We are 
further informed that in 1716 many families came from Greece ta Lecce, and 
settled in that city and its neighbourhood. 

- To tum now to the evidence furnished by Italy itself; we have ample 


proof from this source of an 


extensive Greek population existing in the 


country during the Middle Ages. In the Neapolitan archives there is a 
large collection of local Greek documents, ranging from A.D. 983 to 1304, and 
containing charters, agreements, forms of sale, &c., the information contained 
in which has been sifted by Zambelli (Zampelios), and summarised in his 
"lradXoedAyvixa, The lists of Greek family names belonging to persons attached 
to farms and properties in various parts of the country, which occur in these, are 
very interesting, and the names correspond to a great extent to those which 
exist among the Greeks of the present day ; such as [laXarorovAos, Moveoupys, 


Kahoyepitins, Korxiwits, Korrapartos.* 


But the local names evidently of 


Greek origin which at the present day are widely spread over these provinces of 
Italy show that Greek was once used throughout a much more extensive area 


than any documents would seem to imply. 


Zambelli has collected more than 


fifty of these, which are found either there or in Sicily, and the following may 
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1 Spon, Foyage d'fialie ke., Amat. 1679 vol. 
i. p. 122; Wheler, Journey info Greece, Lond. 
1632, p. 47. Among the Bova songs there is 
one that turns on the subject of * the Greek girl’ 
(4 “PepacoratAa) who refuses the suit of a 
Turkish lover, notwithstanding her mother's 
solicitationa (Comparetti Now 36, 37; Pelle- 
grini, No. 62). This poem differs completely in 
metre and mode of treatment from all the rest 
that are found in Italy, and corresponds to two 
on the same subject which are sung in Greece, 
Nos. 574 and 5740 in Passow's Carmina popu- 
laria Graeciac recentioria ; there can be no doubt 
therefore that it has been imported from abroad. 
Morosi (* Hora," p. 74), mentions a story which 
was current at Bova, to the effect that it had 
been introduced carly in the present century by 
a native of that place who had lived abroad. If 
this was not the case, it is probable that it dates 
from the time of the migration of the Mainotes. 
® Rodoth, Delf origine del rite greco, vol. iii. 
. 96. 
J 3 Aor, in Archivio sorico ilaliano, 4th ser, 
vol. vi, p. 316, 


* Zambelli, p. 768. Tt is also noticeable, 
a& illustrating the numerous points of corre- 
spondence which exist between modern and early 
mediaeval Greek, how many words and pecn- 
liarities of form which are familiar at the present 
day are found in these early documenta. Thins 
‘water’ ja vepdy, the ‘nose" piry, ‘0 doy”. 
oxtador, ‘oil’ Add, ‘a goat" yida, ‘the ammer' 
wodonelpw, ‘a forest” Adqyos, ‘silver’ deny, 
‘an ass" -yaifapes: ‘white’ Boupor, * black * 
wetpes, ‘short’ worrds, ‘lame’ «owr(ds: ani 
(to illustrate peculiarities of form) for dépa, 

“wind” we find ayépar, for alua eine, for eexay- 
pévor wappdros, for Epepor dgdparw, for frauor 
éxduacw., (Zambelli, pp. 154, 171, 184, 185), 
It may be added, that in the Greek of the Bova 
district at the present day there are words in 
use which exist in Greek MSS. of Calabria 
earlier than Cent. xiii, but do not belong to 
the lanyuage a spoken in Greece—fateia 
‘valley,’ dprecia ‘seasoning,’ weddvaua ' ox- 
tremity,’ ereredro (for ereyrdroy) * boiler,’ and 
others. (Morosi, * Zora," p. 75.) , 
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be taken as specimens :—Monastarace (Movacrypaxc), Riace (“Pvaxr), Velanidli 
(Beavis), Neocastro (Neéxactpov), Policastro (IloAvcactpoy), Contoguri 
(Kovroyoupr), Petrizza (Ilerpizta), Acri ("Axpy), Cropalati (KovpowaXarns).’ 
An additional and very curious form of evidence is supplied by the numerous 
mediaeval Greek words which are found embedded in the modern Apulian 
and Calabrian dialects of Italian, Thus the ‘tortoise’ is celona (yeXuvn), 
‘a frying-pan ' tiane (ryyare), ‘a fox’ lipuda (aXerobéa, = drawyF), ‘a skull’ 
cocealo (xoxxadop), ‘fresh cheese" provola (3poyaXa), ‘a nest’ foddea (harhéa); 
and there are many others.* 

With regard to the two groups of Greek townships and villages which 
are the subject of this paper we have information of a fairly early date, and 
in both eases we discover that at one period they extended more widely than 
they do at the present day. In the case of the Terra d’Otranto the intima- 
tions occur at sufficiently frequent intervals to form a continuous chain of 
evidence from early in the middle ages to the present time. These have 
been collected with great care and learning by Sig. Aar in his articles 
entitled Gii studi storici in Terra ¢'Otranto in "vols. vi. and ix, of ser. 4 of the 
Archivio storico ttaliano;* and for the earlier period are derived from Greek 
manuscripts, like those already mentioned, m the Neapolitan and other 
archives, and from incidental notices in other documents. Thus a bull of 
Urban VI. in 1584 informs us that the town of Galatina, between Lecce and 
Gallipoli, had then a mixed population of Greek and Latin Christians, but 
that the services of the Church were conducted only in the Greek tongue. 
From this period onward the number of our authorities increases. Early in 
the fifteenth century Epifanio, abbot of Nard, near Galatina, mentions many 
places inhabited by Greeks, whose number amounted to 12,530 souls. At the 
beginning of the following century Galateo, who was a native of these parts, 
in his book De situ Japigiae makes mention of other towns where Greek was 
spoken; and this was confirmed during the sixteenth century by Alberti in his 
Deserittione di tutta UItatia, by Porsio in his Relazione dat reqnuo dt Napoli, 
and by Persio in his Discorso inforno alla conformita della lingua italiana con 
le pitt nolali antiche lingue, Further evidence on the same subject is fur- 
nished in the first half of the seventeenth century by Arcudi, priest of Soleto, who 
in a letter addressed to Pope Urban VILL describes the Greek that was in 
use in that place; and in the early part of the eighteenth century by Ughelli in 
his fialia Sacra" Ofthe Greeks of Bova the first notice is found in a charter 
(without date) of Roger IT., who died in 1154: im this, among the serfs 
presented by him to a monastery in Calabria, we find ['pyyopiog Bovravos 
and Neajtys Sovravos; and the gentile name here given can hardly mean 


anything else than ‘inhabitant of Bova (Bode), being in fact the name 


1 Zombelli, pp. 54, 55; ep, Morosi, Studi, same subject derived from the continuance of 
Div. . the Greek rite in Italy the reader is referred to 
* Zaombelli, p. 65; cp. Morosi, Studi, p. 208. an article in the Aatigquary for 1888, pp, 195— 
® Proofs of the existence of a much more 1097, 
numerous Greek population are given in vol, vi. "Soe the authorities in Morosi, Studi, pp, 
pp. 101, 102, and notes, For evidence on the 181, 207, and Pellegrini, pp. ix—xi. 
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applied to the people of that place at the present day. At a later period 
they are explicitly mentioned by Barrio in his De antiquitate et sifu Calabriae 
(Rom, 1571). After mentioning various other places in that province where 
Greek was spoken, that writer names ‘Bova civitas, sedes episcopalis in 
montis cacumine sita,’ and then adds—' A Leucopetra villa hucusque incolae 
in familiari sermone Latina (i. Italian) et Graeca lingua utuntur, sacra vero 
Graeca lingua, Graecoque ritu faciunt.’ * 

The conclusion, then, to which we are led with regard to the origin of 
the Greek-speaking population of South Italy is, that they are descendants of 
the Byzantine Greeks who migrated thither not later thau the eleventh 
century, and that the groundwork of their language is to be found in the 
Greek that was spoken in Greece at that time. But, notwithstanding that 
we have no definite evidence of any other immigrants having come over 
from the mother-country between that date and the seventeenth century, yet 
so great difficulty is involved in supposing that all the forms and expressions 
which these dialects possess in common with Modern Greek existed so early, 
that we are almost forced to the couelnsion that the original colonics must at 
some time have been reinforced in this manver, We have seen that it is a 
iloubtful question whether any Turkish words are to be found in the Itahan 
Greek at the present day, If this should prove to be the case, their intro- 
duetion may with some confidence be referred to the migration from Greece 
which took place in 1673; and other peculiarities in the language, which can 
he proved to bear a comparatively modern stamp, may not unreasonably be 
attributed to that period, 


H. F. Tozer. 


' Morosi, ‘Boen,’ p. 76. 
* Barrius, p. 228, quoted by Pott in Pailologus, vol. xi. p. 247. 
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Ix an article by J. ¥, Akerman (Nwm, Chron. iv, p. 97) is the following 
inscription :— 

Olv, Head of Antoninus Pius. 

Rev. ANOAAQN EMBACIOC E®ECIQN. Apollo Embasius of the 
Ephesians. <A galley. (Vaillant, Yum. Greece.) 

On turning to Vaillant’s work, p, 291, 1 find the coin referred to by 
Akerman quite differently described -— 

ANOAAQN EMBACIOC E@ECION. Apollo stans nudus, dextra demissi 
sinistro cubito columnae imposito, telum gerit: ex adverso Diana Venatricis 
habitu, dextri pariter demiss4, sinistra jaculum tenet. Num. Antonini Pi, 
EMBACIOC Apollinis fuit cognomen, hoe est, aecendens narim, &e, 

Eckhel also cites Vaillant's description and remarks (ii. 516), ‘ Apollonius 
Lib. I. Argonauticorum saepius meminit "Awé\Xwvos "EuSaciov et “ExBaciou 
quem venerati sunt Argonautae velut qui tueretur eos qui ad iter maritimum 
accincti ingredivnfvr navim, pracstaretque salvos egredi, Numen urbi oppor- 
tunum cujus amplum fuit mari commercium.’ 

Without wishing for a moment to call in question Akerman’s good fuith, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that any such coin as he describes was before 
him when he wrote his paper, and I am driven to the conclusion that either 
through want of familiarity with Latin or through carelessness he entirely 
failed to comprehend Vaillant’s words, and took the explanation of the epithet 
EMBACIOC ‘ascendens navim’ as referring to the type of the coin: or possibly 


he may have had before him a coin of Ephesus with a galley upon it (ef. Mion. 


iii. 112, 378), but with an illegible inscription in which he may have fancied 
that he could trace the words ANOAAQN EMBACIOC E@ECION. 

In any case I must decline to accept Akerman’s description as of any 
value whatever. 

With regard to Vaillant’s coin the case 1s different, but I think I shall 
be able to show that he also has fallen into some serious errors in describing 
the coin, though in his case the faults are more excusable owing to the poor 
preservation in which the specimen evidently was. 

The following is an exact description of a piece which is in all probabilicy 
identical in type and inscription with the coin cited by Vaillant. 

Ole. T. AIAIOC KAICAP AN| TQNEI |NOC, Bust of Autoninus Pius 
r. Iaur. : 
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Ree. ANOAAQNIKE CLOCEMECION. Apollo and Artemis standing face 
to face: Apollo left, naked but for chlamys wound round left arm and hanging 
from his elbow, grasps with his right hand a laurel-branch offered him by 
Artemis, and holds bow im left: Artemis right, wearing long chiton with 
diplois and quiver at shoulder, holds in left hand a bow and in lowered might 
a branch of laurel which she offers to Apollo: from the stem of the branch 
near her hand hangs apparently a fillet. 1 1.2. 





Tt will be seen that the general aspect of this type is not inconsistent 
with Vaillant’s description. He has simply mistaken the chlamys which hangs 
in a straight line from Apollo's elbow for a column, and the bows held by the 
two figures for darts: the laurel-branch has eseaped his notice entirely. 

These and such-like errors in description are unfortunately common 
enough in all numismatic works, and may be held excusable in the case of 
ill-preserved coins. But in transcribing the legend Vaillant must be held 


resposible for a serious misapprehension of the mutual relation of mscription. 


and type on Greek coins, 

An epithet such as EMBACIOC, implying a well defined aspect of Apollo 
worship, could hardly be looked for in conjunction with such a type as 
Vaillant describes, and it may have been some half consciousness of this in- 
congruity which led Akerman to the hasty assumption that the type of the 
coin was a galley, although a galley unaccompanied by the god himself would 
be equally surprising. 

What can have induced Vaillant to assume tnat he could read the word 
EMBACIOC I am at a loss to imagine. The result has been that he 
has mislead all numismatists, Eckhel included, for nearly two hundred 

ears, 

: The coin which I now deseribe was purchased by the British Museum in 
1848 from Mr, Borrell of Smyrna, The inscription is legible throughout 
though slightly indistinct in parts. It is of importance in the first place as 
eorrecting Vaillant and compelling us to erase the epithet EMBACIOC from 
among the titles of Apollo which occur on coins, and in the second place as 
introducing an entirely new epithet |KEC/OC which has hitherto, so far as I 
know, never been met with either on coins, in inscriptions, or in literature, in 
connection with Apollo, though it is a well-known epithet of Zens as the 
Protector of Suppliants (cf. Aesch, Supp, 341, 610; Soph, Pail, 484: and 
Eur. fee. 345). 

The epithet IKECIOC is nevertheless one which is entirely in harmony 
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with the idea of purification from blood-guiltiness so intimately associated 
with the religion of Apollo as it is exemplified, to quote one notable instance, 
in the well-known story of Orestes. 


éyi> piv Epir@ mpos ToAvaTedi) peuryor 
pa 6 éx épdakg pev dvépa Geopue 
épav Exovra TporTporaioy, aivare 

otdtovra yeipas Kal veoaradts Eidos 
yout’ éxalas O infrvryevrntor xAaoo, 

Ayre: peyiaTe gtwdporws egTepevar, 

dpyitt padia” THde yap Tpavas €po. 

Aesch. Hum. 39 gq. 


The man who was stained with the blood of his fellow-man, the criminal 
or the outcast, if he turned as a supplicant /eérns or wportporratos, to Apollo 
and humbly sued for purification, could obtain it at the hands of the god after 
the performance of the due rites and ceremonies, among which the sprinkling 
of the suppliant with the blood of the expiatory victim and subsequent 
penance were the most characteristic. The ceremony of sprinkling was per- 
formed with the sacred olive or laurel branch, ixernpia, bound with a fillet 
of white wool: Tevouévou 8¢ Tod eAsjpou wapadkaBay Tavs MaydvTas 0 Ghycevs 
x tod wpuravelov Kal wapeOov es Acddinov COnxev irép aura To 
"AgdAAa th ixernplav. “Hy 6& xdddog amo Tis iepas éXalas epi Aeve@ 
Kxatreotenpevos (Plut. Thes. 18). 

The suppliant secking relief from sin 15 frequently spoken of as 
approaching the altar of the god holding this symbol of his condition as a 
suppliant for purification in his hand. 

This ixernpia is the branch which on our coin is presented by Artemis 
to Apollo clearly with the object of distinguishing him as Apollo ‘Ixectos, a 
title which we may therefore conclude that he bore in some temple at 
Ephesus, which was perhaps consecrated in the reign of Antoninus Pius, a 
temple which very probably may have enjoyed a right of Asylum for fugitives 
similar to that of the temple of the great Ephesian goddess herself. 

In conclusion I may remark that the pieces said to bear the legend 
TIEIOC E*ECION (Eckhel 1. 516), which are of the same type as the one 
described above, seem to be misread specimens of the same coin. 


BarcLtay V. HEAD. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM CASAREA, LYDAE, PATARA, MYRA. 
I. 
CASAREA. 

Iw last year's volume of this Journal (ix. pp. 82, 83) Mr. Theodore Ben 
derernibed the situation of this Carian town, which he discovered about three 
miles to the north-east of Loryma! In laying before the reader the 
inscriptions found on this site, from which we recover its name, I would call 
attention to the accompanying Map of Casarea and its neighbourhood, 

! Photographic views and plans of pe pablivhed in Beamdce? ial Widara es ‘A 
vol. i, ects, x. 3 p. 20, Tide ee ee ae en ee 
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prepared by Mr. Bent at my request. He has made it the more valuable 
by adding the following memoranda :— 





‘During investigations on the southern coast of Caria, near the pro- 
montory anciently called Cynossema, and now known as Cape Aloupo or 
Fox, we were anchored in the Bay of Aplotheka, around which are the ruins 
of ancient Loryma. Whilst here, we heard from the peasants of a curious Jj 
harbour and ruins at a little distance from the bay. Accordingly we rowed ' 
along the coast in our boat past several islets, and soon arrived at this 
harbour, the entrance of which is not a stone's throw across, though it opens 
within into a considerable basin surrounded by high mountains. This 
harbour appears now to be known only to smugglers and to the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring village of Phinekete, or Phenike,* who have two or three 
boats here: and a ride cottage for wayfarers. It is now known as Sersa, 
and may be identified with the Kpijra Arpar of Ptolemy (v. 2) and Pliny’s ‘ 
‘Portus Cressa” (NV.H. v. 104), which he describes os in Caria, and distant 
twenty miles from Rhodes From the mouth of the harbour there runs 
northward across the isthmus a narrow valley, which the people of Phenike 
use for growing corn; it is full of the déMris of an ancient city. Beneath a 
large caroub-tree, and covered by the ruins of a Byzantine church, we found 
a row of bases of columns (apparently in sifu), as if a temple had stood here. 
At this spot (marked 3, 4 in the Map) we found two inscriptions (Nos. 3, 4, 
infra). Towards the southern end of the valley were tombs, one of which 
hore the inscription No. 1, infra (the site is marked 1 in the Map). About 
half-way wp the valley, some way up the slopes to the east of the ruins of 
the town, were three large stones, on one of which was the inscription No. 2, 
infra (marked 2 in the Map). At the northern extremity of the valley, at 
the top of a cliff going down very abruptly into the sea, and affording a 
lovely view of the island-dotted gulf of Syme, were large quantities of tombs 
composed of blocks of marble piled pyramid-wise upon each other.’ 





‘at c « 





To these remarks of Mr, Bent let me add a word or two respecting the 
nume and site of Casarea. The site belongs, of course, to the Rhodian 
territory on the Carian mainland, The ethnic names Kacapeds, Kacapis * 








1 The ancient @oinf : see Ptolemy, v. 2311, 
and Strabo xiv. p. 652: "Efpr da ¢bexor woAiyry 
Auden youre wal Bacor Aqrgor elra Awpepa 
wopahla rpayeia, cal ipor ifqAdreror Tar Torry 
(de" Expy Be @potpior dudewepox TH par) Sorrcg, 
Compare Mulletin de Corr, Hell, x. 1856, pp. 
248 foll., where some inscriptions from Phoenix 
are published, 

? Ptolemy is usually careful to enumerate 
the names of places in proper geographical order : 
accordingly the position of Kpira Ajméer in his 
list is important, as confirming the identification 
of Kpsea Agate with the modern Sersa,—viz. 


Loryma, Portus Cresa, Phenike. There may 
well be a connexion also between the names 
Kpfeo and Sorsa. 

2 While I om preparing this paper thore 
reaches me from Paris the index, just issued, of 
the first ten volumes of the Bulletin, * Tahle 
générale dex diz premieres années (1877-1886).' 
This will be a welcome help to all the readers of 
the Bulletin, that is to any to every student of 
Classical antiquities throughout the world. The 
Table is planned on a larger and fuller scale than 
either the Register of the Mittheitungen, or Mr. 
Hamilton Smith's Index to the Hellente Journal, 
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occur not unfrequently in lists or epitaphs of Rhodian citizens; see Russ 
Hellenika 1. p. 103, No. 28 (from Rhodes): “Ayafavacca “AyafoxXets 
Kacapis, whereupon Ross remarks, ‘Das weibliche Demotikon Kaeap/s liisst 
auf einen Ortsnamen Kaeapa schliessen, wie Meyapis von Méyapa. Wahr- 
scheinlich ist dieser unbekannte Ort wieder ein Rhodischer Demos. This 
conjecture of Ross is approved by MM. Holleaux and Dichl, Bulletin de Corr. 
Hell. ix. p. 120 (letaixpatys "Aptorodvrov Kacapeds, and Eevodaw 
Eevoxkevs Kacapevs), who refer to Bulletin ii. pp. 617, 618 (Nupdodoros 
‘Poéoxdeds Kacapevs, where the editor has wrongly suggested Kal[c]aapeus), 
andl Arch, Epigr. Mitth. aus Oesterreich, 1883, p. 121, line 12 ([6 éetva Ka]oapevs). 
To these instances, tombstones found in Rhodes itself, we may add Bulletin 
x. p. 259, where, in a decree of an eranos of Adonis-worshippers found at 
Loryma, occurs the name [TeAé]orar TeXéravog Kacapy. Here also the 
editor alters the local name to Kaf[i|oapy. This makes it probable that the 
name may still have to be restored in some or other of the classical texts, 
since Kagapevs was sure to be corrected by ancient scribe or modern editor 
into Kaioapes. 

I could wish that Mr. Bent’s inscriptions given below (Nos. 1—4) were 
Inore numerous, and afforded more distinct evidence to connect the name 
with this particular site. There is nothing to compel us to do so. In i 
valley of the Rhodian Peraca, whatever its name, a townsman of Casa: 
may conceivably have been honoured with a tomb or a statue, even if Geen 
was a deme in the island of Rhodes, But probability favours Mr, Bent's 
identification, and we may provisionally accept it. The occurrence of the 
name in the decree of Adoniasts at Loryma certainly points rather to the 
Peraea, No. 2 of Mr. Bent’s inscriptions is edited from an impression 
which is difficult to read, and (if rightly deciphered) it gives an unusual 
form of the ethnic adjective, Kacapearns instead of Kacapets. This 
however is no real difficulty; compare Kepapejrys, Kepayios from Képajos. 
I infer, however, that the name of the town was not Kagapa (as Ross), 
but Keaaapéa. 

It may be added that the personal names occurring “in the following 
inscriptions are thoroughly Rhodian in character: names compounded with 
‘Ayy-, Aye-, Tya-, or -avat, abound in Rhodian lists, and in documents 
from the Rhodian Peraca (see ‘Inseriptions de la Pérée Rhodieune,’ in Full. 
de Corr. Hell. x. pp. 245 ff.). 








and contains botha Table des some propres(Freca  Kagapeds, Kacapls, omits the references to ii. 615 
and another de noms de chowa Gree, I find and x. 259, 
however that the Index of proper names s.r. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM CASAREA, 
1, 
On a tomb at Casares consisting of four marble blocks resting like 


steps one upon another: the inscription is upon the lowest step. From an 


impression. 
ATHEANAPOYATHNAKI 
KAZ APEDE 


‘Aynaavépov 'Agivaxt[og ? 
Kacapéews. 
The letters are perfectly preserved, except at the end of line 1, and 
belong to a good time, say B.c. 150. 


z. 


Inscribed on one of three large stones, lying a good deal higher than 
the town below. ‘I dug underneath it,’ writes Mr. Bent, ‘to see if there 
was any trace of a tomb; but there was not.’ It is clearly the base of a 
statue. From an impression. Broken apparently on the left only; the first 
six letters are very illegible. The demotic adjective, if rightly read, is out of 
its proper place. 

. . KAZAPEATHNTITEIZSIANAKTOS 
.« «» NAEATEETPATOY 
"O dios (1) tov Sefva] Kacapearyy Meiotavacros, 
wall’ voberialy 6¢ “Avyertparov. 


3. 


From the base of a column, found apparently in sifu, among the ruins 
of a Byzantine church that may have been originally a temple, Rather 
coarsely inscribed; but the letters are of a good time. From impression, 

TIMATTOAL TiparoA[es 
lEPQNOE ‘lépevos. 

Perhaps the name of the donor of the column. 


4. 


On a marble block discovered close to the base of the column (No, 3) 
in the ruins of the Byzantine church. Inscribed in small letters of a good 
time, but so obliterated that no impression could be taken. 

HS.—VOL. X. = 


a 
= 6~— 6h 


MEZEAAIAZ. .. a. ss AA 
TOYANAPOZE. . 

Dee (ane ts acne 

@H . NMNOEZEZEAH....:. - 

ne PAN DOE C5 aiere WS 


O@AAA . . FIANQNAPXI 


Probably a dedication in some one's honour, Oecgadia in line 1 may 
be a woman's name. 
6. 


‘From a tomb at the northern extremity of the valley across the 
isthmus described above, at the top of the cliff, overlooking the Gulf of 
Syme.” From a copy. 


The inscription, which I cannot decipher, seems to be complete, except 
at the left extremity, Mr. Bent assures me that his copy was carefully made; 
he describes the letters as appearing to be half-Carian and half-Greek 
in form, 


If. 
LYDAE (Avéac) IN LYCIA. 


Tue geographer Ptolemy (v. 3, 2) enumerates the following Lycian towns 
as situated round the basin of the Gulf of Makri (Sinus Glaucus): pera 
Kairoy Avéat, Kapa, Aaiéada, Tedxpnoods. These places are enumerated 
from west to east, In a corresponding passage Pliny (V. H. v. 103) enume- 
rates the following from west to east: oppida Daedala, Crya fugitivorum, 
flumen Axon, oppidum Calynda. He calls the Kapva of Ptolemy Crya (see 
Steph. Byz. av. Kpva), and he omits Lydae altogether. The texts of Ptolemy 
variously give this last name as Avda, Xv8ast, XAvSae:} but the inscriptions 
which are now presented to the reader prove that Adéac is the correct form, 
and that Ptolemy has accurately indicated its site by the place it occupies in 
his enumeration. | 


1 Kiepert gives the name as Klydae in his Atlas von Hellas, 1851. 
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In the winter of 1887-8 Mr. Theodore Bent anchored in the Gulf of 
Makri, within the basin formed by the northern shore of the promontory or 
peninsula of Artemisium. This description will become intelligible from a 
glance at the accompanying Map, which Mr. Bent has prepared from the 
Admiralty Charts, His explorations in the neighbourhood have been briefly 
described by him in the last volume of this Jowrnal (ix, p. 83), Archaeologists, 


however, will thank me for having prevailed upon him to furnish some 


GULF or MAKHI 
(TELMESSUS) 
GLAUCUS SINUS 


C. GAinazi 


Cunetnvvciah 
(ARTEMISIUM P*) 


additional particulars respecting the scenery of the neighbourhood, my own 
immediate object bemg to identify the exact site of each of the inscriptions 
presently to be published. ‘The character of the country round the Gulf of 
Makri (the ancient Glaucus Sinus),’ writes Mr. Bent, ‘is exceedingly fine, the 
gulf being hemmed in by high mountains, and forcibly reminding us of the 
Lake of Lucerne. The town of LypAe we discovered on the small peninsula 
to the north-west of the gulf. It is built in a basin surrounded by mountains, 
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of which Mount Souvelah, with its ruins of the acropolis of Lydae, is 1,650 
feet above the level of the sea, There are three other peaks on this peninsula 
which attain nearly an equal height; and as, roughly speaking, the peninsula 
is not fifteen miles round, the precipitous character of the ground may easily 
be imagined. From this peninsula an excellent view of the gulf can be 
obtained, its surface dotted with islands, its rugged pine-clad slopes, and the 
snowy peaks of the Taurus range in the background. In the north-west 
corner of the gulf, where our ship lay, is a tiny archipelago, Tarsenah being the 
largest island, and possessing a good harbour: this island, moreover, is the 
only one inhabited; a few poor Greeks from Makri (anciently Telmessos), 
having built a miserable village thereon amongst the ruins of a town of the 
Byzantine epoch. Tarsenah, the adjoining island of Hiera, and the islets to 
the north, all bear evidence of having been extensively inhabited in the days 
of the lower Empire; but they contain no traces of any earlier occupation, 
as far as I could gather from a hasty survey and conversation with the 
inhabitants.’ 

‘Taking one of the Greeks of Tarsenah as our guide, we first of all visited 
a curious escarped rock on the mainland opposite; it was simply honey- 
combed with tombs, before which slabs had been placed, and of very irregular 
shape. Amongst brambles to the left of this rock were some tombs of much 
finer execution, Over one of these, cut in the rock after the same fashion as 
the tombs of Telmessus, there is an inscription in red incised letters in an 
unknown tongue. This was copied in the first instance by a German, von 
Hammer-Purgstall (Tepographische Ansichten gesammelt auf einer Meise in die 
Levante, 1811), and again by Forbes and Hoskyns, as published in the Jowrnal 
of the Reyal Geographical Society, 1843, xii, p. 158. My own copy agrees 
almost exactly with the German one, that of Forbes and Hoskyns being very 
maccurate (see Classical Review, 1888, i. p. 234). The characters appear to 
be a mixture of Carian and Pamphylian- 

‘We then went with our ship and anchored at the head of Skopea Bay, 
just off the peninsula of Lydae, and on the following morning started with 
our men to examine the ruins which our Greek guide told us existed in the 
interior of thia tongue of land. A precipitous path led up from the water's 
edge through a dense forest, and forms the sole approach on this side; for an 
abrupt mountain ridge, in which we saw many rock-cut tombs, acts as a 
natural fortification for the north-eastern side of the peninsula, About half- 
way up, in an opening in the forest, we found a quadrangular Hellenic fort, 
which doubtless in ancient days commanded this approach: and close 
alongside of this were three tombs cut in the living rock, with domed 
roofs.’ 

‘On reaching the summit of the ridge, we descended a little to our left, 
and there came across a plateau covered with ruins, Three large tombs 
(4 in Map), constructed of massive slabs of marble and standing about ten 
feet high, occupied a commanding position overlooking the Gulf of Makri and 
the distant mountains. From inscriptions upon these’ (nos. 6, 16, 17, post), 
‘we learned for the first time that we were in “the deme of Arymaxa,” 
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which belonged to the town of “ Lydae," and that the tombs belonged to the 
Diophantus family, who seem to have been the chief people of the place. 
All around here were traces of extensive ruins, columns and piles of stones, 
pointing to the existence of a temple and other buildings in this locality, 
Here too, we found a good spring of water, which doubtless accounts for the 
choice of this high plateau for building,’ 

‘Ascending again to another elevation, we passed by an ancient and 
long-lisused quarry for marble, which had supplied the material for the 
construction of Lydae; presently, having passed through the forest southward 
for another mile, we found ourselves just over the basin in the mountains in 
which the ruins of Lydae stood. The only inhabitants of the place are nomad 
Yuruks, who have their skin tents amongst the ruins, while the old buildings 
provide excellent stabling for their camels. The sole occupation of these 
nomads is cutting down timber in the surrounding forest, the best pieces 
being taken down to the sea-shore for sale, and the refuse burned into 
charcoal,’ 

‘The most conspicuous objects among the ruins of Lydae are three large 
Heroa, built on the edge of a ridge overlooking the sea to the east (marked 
on Map). From the southernmost of these tombs we extracted fragments 
of sarcophagi and a few inscriptions’ (nos. 8, 9, 10 post). 

*From this ridge the ground slopes rapidly down into the basin in which 
the town was built, and is covered with rough rocks and brushwood, amongst 
which we found many tombs (C4.% inthe Map), most of them having inscrip- 
tions (nos, 12-15 and 18 post). Our work in the actual basin was much 
hindered by the growth of the “ wait-a-bit” thorn: surrounded by a dense 
mass of these brambles we discovered a very large block of marble standing 
with an inscription in honour of a priest named Leontomenes; this 
monument appeared to be of earlier date than any of the others at 
Lydae’ (no. 6). 


‘A large mass of building next attracted our attention, the chief of 


which appeared to have been a large Byzantine structure (#’). Close to this, 
after digging for two days, we came across a number of pedestals, all of which 
had once carried statues; many of these pedestals stood apparently in their 
original places, whilst others had been built in between them, s0 as to form 
the foundation wall of some later edifice. These pedestals contained inserip- 
tions in honour of men of Lydae, and others who had distinguished themselves 
in the service of the state (nos. 20—27 post), This spot (2 in Map), we may 
assume to have been the Agora of ancient Lydae,’ 

‘At a little distance from here, were three gigantic Heroa, built side by 
side (£), and similar in construction to those already mentioned upon the 
nidge (4). Fragments of statuary lay all around, all headless, and one frag- 
ment of a draped female figure seated on a chair or throne. All, however, 
were distinctly of the Roman period, and we found no inscriptions on or near 
these Heros.’ 

‘Down from Mount Souvelah, on which stood the acropolis of the town, 
there ran a stream right through the centre of the ancient town; it has now 
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hardly any water in it, but it bears evidence of having been a much more 
- considerable stream in former days. On the left bank of this stream were 
traces of many buildings, and in a depression filled with a dense growth of 
brambles and thorns I identified the site of the theatre (@), On the slopes 
above the theatre were traces of many ruins, and a rock-cut Lycian tomb of 
the usual type (#7). Another fortress guarded the approach to Lydae from 
the isthmus, and across the isthmus itself was a wall running up a gentle slope 
from the Bay of Skopea, and ending at the edge of a steep precipice some 
500 feet above the sea on the outer side. Hence Lydae, bemg so well 
fortified by nature, needed no walls for the protection of the city 
itself.’ 

‘After some days of work at Lydae, our guide of Tarsenah took us to 
another site more inland. We rowed in our boat toa small bay, where were 
some wood-stores belonging to the nomad Yuruks, who bring hither their cut 
wood from the mountains for sale to the merchants from the towns. Again 
we ascended from the shore by a steep path leading through a col in the 
mountains, and after walking for some miles through a dense forest, we saw 
= at some distance below us a lake of considerable size, the southern end of 
which was shut in by very precipitous cliffs, while the north-western end was 
low and marshy, terminating in a plain which extended to the mountains 
behind Caunos, In this lake, near the southern extremity, we saw two islets, 
on one of which, with the aid of our glasses, we distinguished extensive 
Byzantine remains ; but as there was no boat on the lake, and no village near, 
we were unable to visit them.’ 

‘Between the southern end of the lake and the open sea ran a very 
narrow valley, the part near the lake being densely wooded and overgrown 
with rank vegetation. All down the valley were traces of Hellenic tombs, 
some of them constructed of great marbles, and generally three close together, 
as was the case with the tombs at Lydac. On a plateau, which the Yuruks 
lad lately cleared of trees for pasturage for their flocks, we opened many 
tombs of an inferior character, containing pottery, glass, aud a silver coin of 
Caunos (Hellenic Journal, ix. p. 85). As the valley narrowed towards the 
lake, the traces of remains were more considerable ; a finely executed rock-cut 
tomb, large blocks of marble and columns and other remains lay amongat the 
brushwood, and pointed to the existence of a town containing specimens of 
the best period of Hellenic art. On the topof an escarped rock running down 
into the lake, and standing several hundred feet above it, was a considerable 
building of good Hellenic masonry; the surrounding walls were irregular in 
shape, but on the top a square building appears to have stood—presumably a 
temple. One of the courses of the outer wall to the south had apparently 
been inscribed all over. We took impressions of the only two legible inscrip- 
tions, the others having become defaced through the peeling of the stone, so 
that only a letter appeared here and there, Owing to the site being so far 
from the sea, ie. a two hours’ walk through a forest and over a mountain 
ay ridge, we were unable to take anything with us beyond spades and pickaxes; 
and I only reached the inscriptions to take the squeezes by standing on an 
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old rotten bee-hive, which had been left there by some wandering tribe. 
These two inscriptions have already appeared in the Hellenic Journal, iad, 
p. 88; they inform us that the place was called Lissa or Lissae, a name never 


alluded to in classical literature. 


Inscriptions FROM LYDAE. 
6. 
‘From a large base at Lydae, with traces above of a colossal statue. It 


stood all alone among the brambles in the valley between the sites marked 
on the Map # and C1 and (: 


AEONTOMENHNATIOAAQNIAOY 
APYMASEA 
JEPATEYEAN TAATIOAAQNOZKAIAIOZKAIGEQNATPOTEP ON 
KAIAIOZKOPQNKAINANOEKAICFYMNAZIAPXHEANTAKAI 
§ TIPYTANEYEANTAAIZKAIPPAMMATEYZANTABOYAHEKAI 
TOYAHMOYKATAZKEYAZANTAAEKAINOTHPIONAPT YPEON 
THTIOAEIE=IAIOYS TONKAIFENOMENONTEPAIONAIABIOY 
TEIMATOPAZBKAGAEALPEOPDONTOEKAIAEONTO 
MENOYAPYMAZ=EYETONEATOYMATPQONKATAAE 
10 THNYOGEZIANTIATEPA 
@EOIZ 
Acovroperny ‘AwodXewviiov 
"ApupaFéa 

ieparevcavta ‘AwoA\he@vos wal Aios xai Qeay ‘Aypotépa 

ai Aiorxoper xal Ilavos, kai yupvaciapyjcarta Kai 
5 qputavevoarra dis Kai ypapparevearta Aovdays Kal 

Tod éiou, KaTacKevacarta 6é Kal ToTHpLoy apyupeov 

+h woke €F lélov- tor Kal yeropevor yepator dia Biow 

Terpayopas 8, caf’ (bofeciar) dt 'Aypeoharros xal Acovto- 

pévov, Apupafevs, Tov éarov waTpwor wata de 
10 thy bobleciay rarépa, 

Gets. 


Base of a statue in honour of Leontomenes, a distinguished citizen of 
Lydae. Mr, Bent tells me that this monument struck him as being of older 
date and of a better style of art than any others which he found at Lydae. 
This opinion is borne out by the inscription: the lettering is fairly good, and 
the form EATOY (line 9) points to the Augustan age, or (more strictly) to 
between B.c, 70 and B.c, 1; see Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 356 note 8, No. 272 
note 2: Meisterhans, Grammatik (2nd ed.), p. 121. Some examples however 
of a later date occur in Benndorf's Lykien: see vol. i, No. 105; vol, 11. 
No. 177. 
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Leontomenes is described as of the deme Arymaxa (line 2), the position 
of which is fixed by No. 16; see 4 on the Map, and compare Nos, 16, 17. 
The name of one other deme of Lydae is recovered from No. 7, but ita site 
is unknown. 

The relationship of the persons named in lines 8 foll. seems to be as 
follows, Teimagoras’ mother, being a widow, had married Leontomenes, 
Leontomenes therefore became Teimagoras’ stepfather (satpwos, line 9). 
But Leontomenes proceeded further to adopt him (line 10), as one Agreophon 
had previously done {line 8). 

Leontomenes had served for at least one year ((eparevcapra, line 3) as 
priest of Apollo, of Zeus, of the Dioscuri, and of Pan, and also of the 
‘Ayporepor @eoi. I infer that the town possessed temples, or at least altars, 
with these several dedications; and the reason why these several priesthoods 
were combined im one person was, that they had come to be virtually 
Aecroupyiat, and so could be accepted only by a person of wealth, In the 
next inscription, of somewhat later date, one Theugenes is described as priest 
of Apollo, of Zeus, and of @eay 'Aypewv. The last are evidently the same 
u8 @eol dypérepo:, and who are these? I do not find "Ayporepos actually used 
except of Artemis; but Plutarch, Amatorivs, ch. 14, writes: adAka Sopxaéas 
per @npévovet eal Aaywouy wal EXadhovse ayporepos Tis cuveTiPwiace: eal 
cuvefopud Geos, etyorras & Apiotal@ Sodotrtes opiypact Kai Spayors AiKous 
cal apetovs «7.4. Immediately he quotes a line from Aeschylus in which 
Apollo is styled "Aypevs, an epithet more commonly used of Aristaeus (see 
Pindar, Pyth, ix. 65), but also of Pan (Hesych.sv.). Clearly we may under- 
stand by Geoi 'Ayporepot or Geol 'Aypets the deities of the chase and of wild 
life, Artemis, Aristaeus, Pan, and Apollo under some aspects —deities not 
unsuited to this somewhat wild and secluded region. 

From line 4 foll. we learn something of the internal condition of the 
town, It hal a gymnasium (line 4), and a Gerousin (line 7, yepasds): more- 
over, if this inscription is rightly assigned to the Augustan age, it affords one 
of the earliest known examples of a Gerousia (see Menadier, Qua Condicione 
Ephesii ee, p. 61), and also the phrase yepass Sa Blov implies that an 
appointment to the Gerousia for life (though it afterwards, as we know, 
became the rule) was at this earlier date the exception. We learn further 
that Lydae had a Boule and Ecclesia: these assemblies are also named in 
subsequent documents, They had a prytanis and a secretary (line 5), and 
Leontomenes had served in the former office for two years, and in the latter 
one year. 


ii 


‘From small base of statue; Lydae.’ Found in the Agora (P in Map). 
MHNOASSPAATIOAAS 
NIAOYEKPHNEITIZ@EYrE 
NHNOHPAMENOYKAQOY - 
AEATIOAASSNIAOYKPHNEA 
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5 TONEAYTHEANAPAIEPATEY 
ZSANTAATIOAAGNOEKAIAI 
OZKAIOE2NALTPERNOIAOS 
TOPFIAZEENEKENTHEEIZEAYTON 


Mryroémpa "AwodAw- 
vidou Kpyveites Qevye- 
yyy Gypapevoy cal’ vlofeciar) 
ée ‘AvroAAwpidou Konvea 

5 Tov éauTAs avépa, leparet- 
cavra "AwoAAwros wai Ai- 
og kal Oeay “Aypéwy, diroc- 
Topylas Evexer THS eis EauT(y)P. 


Dedication in honour of Theugenes, priest of Apollo, of Zeus, and of 
the @eoi "Aypeis. It resembles the preceding, 9.7. The deme of Lydae 
(Kpxyjvn or Kpivar) corresponding to the demotic names Kpnveds, Kpyveites, 
is not otherwise known, 


8. 
‘End of a long inscription over entrance to Heroon at Lydae; the two 


following inscriptions were found on the two sarcophagi inside.” The site is 
marked 4 on the Map. From MS. copy only; no impression. 


—- —— 


fTAZKEYAZENKAITAZENAYTQEQMATO 
P1..ITILEIPAMTAIAYTOYTOONOMAPAI 
TAPATAYTANOIIIE4TIAMOTEIZEATATRAY 


—. 1 | 
ae / 
ao fr" Wall of Hervon. 

23 { 

3 





Toro to np@or [’. loudkcog I’. lovAdov 'HAsodapay vias Atobartos xalracKev- 
ager Kai Tay ev aUTa cwpaTto- 

Gixas Cov éavra wore tadijvat ev Ti awpatobney ed’ drep wai] éxvyéypanrat 
alto’ Ta dvopa, (x)ai 

TH YAuveuTaty éavTod yuvaiwi Koxxla Laprydovide: ty fw bé Tis] mapa 
TavTa Toney Tt avoreicaTw Te Av- 

éarow dijpm ¥ | 


The name of the builder of the monument is restored from No.9. He 
is to be identified with No, 2 in the family tree. An early date in the first 
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3 century A.D, would agree with the comparatively ancient forms of the letters “ty 
4 as given in Mr. Bent's copy. 3] 
It may assist the reader if I place here my attempt to trace the genealogy 


ta of the family which figures so largely in the subsequent documents. The 14 
a names Caius Julius suggest that the founder of the family was a freedman of Ba 4 
the Dictator, and perhaps he received the privilege under Caesar's Will. ” 


FAMILY TREE OF THE DIOPHANTUS FAMILY. 


1 0. J. Heliodorns 

2C. J. Biophantus m. Coccin Sarpedonis 

a C.J. Heliodoras Lyciscts | 
Ai 4 C.J, Heliodorns Theronides 3 


6 [C. J.] Diophantns m, Sophronis a 







# C. J. Diophantns 
im Aelia Hegemonis 





x I. ZL Diophantus Modestus  Demetrin 6 C. J. Heliodorus m. Meis 


i le a en 7 
1. Aurelia Olympias m. 10 C0, J. Heliodorus Tiepolemus 7 C. J. Heliodorus 9 OC, J. Maximiannus ctaaeeatss 
(firey) (qvyxAyrinds) 


11 Heliodoriscus Tlepolemus 12 C, J. Tlepolemianus Heliodorus 13 His son, (another 
| ewypeAqrinds) 


. 9, 


+ ‘Sarcophagus from inside the Heroon described under No. 8; profusely “<a 
ornate. Three heads (probably likenesses), to the front, encircled in garlands 
7 and supported by naked female figures, standing on small altars. At the four 
‘ corners were four draped female figures standing on the shoulders of four old ’ 
men kneeling. To the sides and back were herds of bulls, supporting garlands : 
_ which encircled heads of Medusa. Below, there ran the following inscription.’ Fy 
. MS, copy only; no impression. 





r.LOYAIOYFIOYAIOYHAIOAQPOYYIOYAIODANTOYHEQMATOGHKHMONOY 
a I. "IovA/ou, T. “TovAdow ‘HAsobapov viod, Atodavtov 1) cwpatothjxn povov. 


The occupant of this sarcophagus, C. J. Diophantus, son of C. J, Helio- 
dorus, is numbered 2 in the family tree; his father appears as No.1, Neither 
ia of them are Roman citizens, although their mode of naming themselves is 
thoroughly Roman. 


10. 
‘Sarcophagus from within the same Heroon as No. 2: see on No, 8. 


7 Cupids lean at either corner, holding bunches of grapes at which partridges 
are pecking. Round the margin of the sarcophagus is a garland of olive- 





impression. 
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leaves, On the lower edge is the following inscription.’ MS, copy; no 
impression. Broken to mght. 

KOKKIAZEAPTIHAONIAOZHEGMAT 
Koxxias Saprybovidos 1) cwpar[obijxn porns. 


See the remarks on Nos. 8 and 9, Sarpedon was naturally a favourite 
name in Lycia: see CJ.G. 4242; Herod. i, 173; Appian, Bell. Civ. iv, TS, T9. 


11. 
‘From base of statue; Lydae.’ Found in the Agora (Din Map). From 


FAIOZIOYAI 
OZTAIOYIOY 
AIOYHALO Ag2 
POYYIOZAIO 
5 PANTOEKAI 
TONAZKAHTI 
ONE YNTHBA 
Z=EIEKTSNIAI 
@NANEGHKEN 
I'diog Tov los Patou "lov|Alov “HAsob@|pou vids Aro|pavtos xai| 
vov ‘Aaxdymet|ov ody TH Baloet ex Tay ii|av avelneev. 
The dedicator of the statue of Asclepius is probably the C. Jul. Dio- 
phantus numbered 2 in the family tree, and named also in Nos, 8, 9. The 
xai in line 5 ought to have been followed by «ai rv Sacuy in line 7. 


12. 


«From grave at Lydac with several inscriptions around it’ Mr, Bent 
informs me that this tomb was of oblong shape, and was discovered at the 
spot marked on the Map as 1. The ground-plan of the tomb is roughly 
indicated below, Of the inscriptions Nos. 12, 13, 14 no impression was 
taken; they are printed from a MS. copy- 

Inscribed statue bases, Nos. 15—15. 


een 1a 





Sr ON Ws 
paq Hosur pus Sithy, 
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CWOdPONIAAGHPWNIAOYTOY AIOPANTONHAIOAWPONTOY(HAI) 
CHPWNIAOYTOYAYERICKOYAY OAWPOYTOYAIOSANTOYAYAA 
AATHNZHCANTAETHNENTH THN ZHCANTAETHNENTHEON 
KONTAENTACEMNWCKAIOIAA TAENTACEMNWCKAIOIAATA 

o FABWC BWC 

FAIOCIOYNIOCAIOMANTOYYIOCIOYCTINIAHAIOAWPOCPHMN 
OCKAIAYAATHCKAIAAAWNNIOA(EWN) . . . NOAEITHCTOYC 
EAYTOYTONEIC 


Lwbpovida Q@ynpwyidov Tov Atodarrov “H\soémpolv) rob [‘HAs- 
@npavidev tot Aveiaxov Av- odwpov Tol Avoparrov Avéa- 
éarlsje tyoalcay) éry wevTh- Thy Sjeavra ery wevThxor- 
cKovrTa énTa vemos Kal dida- Ta éwra ceuvas cal diodaya- 

5 yabls, Gas, 


Taiog Tou(A)iog Atofavrou viog (B)ov(A)rivia “Hisodmpog “P(a)ulaz)- 
og xal Avéarys xal dAXey troAlewr] rokeitHs Tavs 
EauToU yorels. 

Mr. Bent notes that the letters AYKICKOY in line 2 are doubtful; but 
they seem right. I have corrected some obvious errors of the copy in lines 1, 
3, 6, and have restored BovArmia (Voltinia) as the name of the Roman tribe 
to which Heliodorus belonged ; see Nos.13—19. This Heliodorns is numbered 
6 in the family tree: he is by far the most important personage in the family, 
having filled a number of provincial and civic offices (see No, 17), and 
obtaining the Roman citizenship. He was evidently a person of wealth. 

The account to be given of this and the three following inscriptions appears 
to be as follows. Heliodorus, who has raised his family to.a high rank in the 
province, first builds a tomb to his parents (No. 12). He further rears a 
statue to his sister Demetria, close beside the tomb (No. 13), and presently 
another to his son, who is cut off in the midst of a promising career (No. 14). 
Lastly, upon his own death, bis grandsons reared a third statue in honour of 
liimself (No, 15), 

13. 

‘On pedestal beside the same grave.’ See notes on No. 12, and the 

ground-plan there given. From a MS. copy only. 
AHMHTPIANAIO@AN 
TOYAYAATINKAITEA 
MHEZIAAZHEAZANETH 
TEZTZEPARONTAZEMNWEKAI 

5 OIAAFAOWE 
FAIOZIOVYAIOZAIODANTOYY! 
OZTBOYATINIAHAIOAWPOE 
POIMAIOZKAIAYAATHEKAI 
AAAWNIOAEWN ..... M0 
LO AEITHZETHNEAYTOYAAEAOHN 
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Anpytplay Avodav- 
rou Avéati xai Ted- ; 
poooita Ojeacay ery 
Teccepaxovra ceppas Kal 
sa] dirayalws 
Taios 'lovAros Acopartov vi- 
és BovArivia “HAroémpos 
‘Papaios ai Avéarns xai 
Ako woXewy tro- 
10 AelTpS THY EavTOD adeAdyy. 


Certain letters after TIOAEWN in line 9 are carefully cut out, On 
Heliodorus, who erects this statue in memory of his sister Demetria, sec 
the note on No. 12, and also Nos. 14-19, He is numbered 6 in the 
family tree. 


14. 


‘Base or pedestal for a statue, found near the same tomb described 
above,’ No. 12. From MS. copy; no impression taken. 


1 a a a b. 
———= 


ae hal eee 
WAloanPOYY! = 





ss 
ES eee 
| AYAATHNZHEANTAENAO | 
5) =QTETHTPIAKONTATEZEA 
PAK AIMHNAZOKTQPHTOPAE | 
.OXONKAIANAPAATLABON | 
KAIENAOZONKAITAZHAPE 
| THAIENENKANTAKAIKOSE 
10 MHEANTATOYETEFONEIE 
AYTOYKAIOAONTOTE 
NOZE¢TAIOZIOYAI 
(OZTAIOPDANTOYYIOE | 
BOYATINIAHAIOAQPOE 
Ts POMAIOZEKAIAYAATHE 
TONEAYTOYYION? 





| 
| 
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[Jaior "TovAcov [Taiow “lovAsov 
‘HAcoéapov vilor BovArivi- 
a “HXsoémpor “Pwyator «ai 
Avéarny, Uicarra évéa- 
Ews érn tToidKorra Téoca- 
pa cal pias dete, pyr(o)pa é- 
Eloyor «ai dyvépa aryabor 
Kal évoofor xal jacn ape- 
Ti GlevevxarTa Kal Koc- 
10 pivarTa ToUs Te yorets 
avrot eal doy Ta yé- 
vos: Taio "TovAr- 
og Atoparrov vios 
BovArivia “HAtodmpas 
15 ‘Popaios xal Avéarns 


Tor éavTov vioP, 


Lae | 


On C. J. Heliodorus who reared this monument, see on No, 12, and 
Nos. 15-19: he is numbered 6 in the family tree. His son of the same 
name 18 described as a p~ijrwp efoyog (lines 6-7); but as he was cut off at 
the age of thirty-four (line 5), he had not made a name to be recorded in 
literature. I can find no mention of him elsewhere, 


15, 
‘From base of pedestal, beside the same tomb.’ See on No. 12. From 


an Impression. 


rFAIONIOYAION AIO Daiow ‘TowArow Aca- 
OANTOYYIONBOYATI dasrov view BovAri- 
NIAHAIOASPON IE via “HAtodwpoy [oli éy- 
FONOIAYTOYFIOYAIC yovot avrot I. "TowAu[os 
o TAHTTIOAEMIANOZHAI TAnwroXepiavos “HAs- 

OAGPOEKAIHAITA “PI obapes «al 'H\rodmpil o- 
KSETAHTCA Kol TAnrodlenos raw 
PFAYKYTAT°NK | y\wxvraroy «ali [edepye- 
THNTTATITIONEYEE! | Thy watroy eve S]i- 

10 AZKAIMNHMHEX APIN ag xal prijipens yapen. 


Monument in honour of C. J. Heliodornus, a Roman citizen, and a man of 
mark in his own town of Lydae, and in the province of Lycia: see on Nos, 
12—19. His grandsons erect the statue: they are numbered 11 and 12 in 
the family tree. For their parentage see No, 23. A.C. J. Tlepolemus is 
mentioned as apyiepevs tay SeSacray in an Inscription of Cyaneae dated 
Aiea he may be the same person (see Benndorf and Niemann, Lykien, ii. 
p. 124 #.). 
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16. 


‘A large tomb about a mile from Lydae, upon the high plateau (marked 
A in the Map) overlooking the sea.’ From an impression. 


JMNHMEIONZ@ NKATECKEYACENEKOEMEAISNCYNTAICNE 


PIKEIMENAICKPHNEICINKAI BACECINMONOAIOOICEICANAPIANTAC 
TECCAPECEKT&NIAISNANHA@MAT@N FAIOCIOYAIOLAIOMAN 
TOYTOYHAIOASPOYTOYHAIOA@POYTOYAIOPANTOYYIOCBOYATINIA 


HAIOAS?POCPRMAIOCKAIAYAATHCAHMOYAPYMAZ&NTETEIMHME 
NOCAEKAIAAAAICNOAE! TEIAILNOAESNNAEICTANZENOIC 


AYTOCEKTHTAIALPOICENTSAPYMAS ESN AHMSS THC 
AYAATIAOCENIAIKAIOICNACINOICAYTOCAIATSNENAY 


AAICAPXEIS2NAEAHASSKEN 


T]o pynpetoy tay caterxevacer éex GeyeXioy ovy Taig tre- 

pixecpevars Kpnmetow cai Sacer povodibas eis dvépravra¢g 

Tegoapes (ste) €x Teo coder dep oparory Taiog “Toudsog Atoday- 

Tov tot H\soém@pov tov “HAtodapov tod Arobarrov viog BovAtivia 
5 “Hvdtodwpos "Pwpatos eal Avéatys éypouv “Apupatay, Tererpnue- 

poy 6¢ Kat @XKacs Tokerrelars wOAEw TAEloTo, ev alg 

aurés éxTytas wypois dv To ‘Apupakéwy Sym rips 

Avéariéos éri Sixalory wacw ol¢ avros Gra Tor ev Av- 

bag apyetay deny Aaxer, 


The tomb of the same C. Julins Heliodorus (No, 6 in the family tree) 
whom we have already discussed on No. 12 ante; his public offices and 
distinctions are set forth in Nos, 17, 18 post, The tomb was erected upon 
steps or plinths (x<pyiées, line 2), and comprised monolithic bases for four 
statues (i/id.), just as in the case of the tomb reared by this same man to his 
parents (No. 12). Upon one of these statue-bases was engraved the next 
inscription (No. 17). 

The tomb stands éy ra "Apvpakéwy éype (line 7), Heliodorus having 
apparently purchased land upon the plateau which formed part of the deme, 
He is careful to point out that the deme stood within the territory of Lydae 
(ris Avéariéos, lines 7, 8), and the last three lines of the document refer to 
the title-leeds of this purchase which were deposited in the muniment-room 
of the city (61a raw dv Avéag dpyeior Sedijkweer), The form éeryrae 
in line 7 is classical. (Meisterhans, Grammatik?, p, 130, note 1m; for 
ioneparor, line 3, see tid, p. 138, note ims), The deme is called in line 5 
éjnog ‘“Apupafor, and in line 7 éjyog "Apupakéwy: we may acquit the 
lapidary of error by supposing ‘Apiafa (ra) to be the name of the deme, and 
‘ApupaFeis the name of its inhabitants (compare No. 17, line 4). 
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Ii. 


From a statue-base pertaining to the tomb described on No. 16. The 
site is marked 4 in the Map, From an impression, 


10 


a) 


. ALONIOYAIONAIODANTOYT 
HAIOA@POYTOYHAIOAS@POYTOY 
AIOPANTOYYIONBOYATINIAHAIO 
A@PONPSMAIONKAIAYAATHN 
. HM APYMAZANTETEIMHME 
NONAEKAIAAAAICTIOAEITEIAIC 
MOAE@NTIAEICT@NTACACAP 
XACTHTTATPIAITETEAEKOTAKAI 
APXIEPEYCANTAAYKIQN 
BEYCANTATIOAAAKICYMEPTHCTIA 
TPIAOCKAITOYAYKIGNEONOYE 
A@PEANTIANHE YPESNETIIAOL 
MOIHEAMENONTHTTATPIAI 
TAICTIOAECINKAIT@ KOIN@AYKI 
@NEONEIKAITETEIMHMENON 
TOAAAKICYTOAYKIQNTOYKO! 
NOY TAT 
TIOAES2NTIAEICTSNTTACH 
APETHKOCMOYNTATHNEKTIPOrFO 
N@NAYTOYAZIAN 


The impression was a good one, but seems to have become accidentally 
moistened since it was made, so that the letters are blurred and very difficult 
to read, The text however, as given above, is quite certain; the letters 
expressed in dots are doubtful. Parts of lines 17, 18 I failed to decipher in 
spite of many efforts. Happily the sense is obvious enough, as follows -— 


10) 


I"|aiov "TovAvov Atopavrov t[ob 
"HXobaipou rot “HAcodaipov rod 
Atodarrov vioy BovAriwia “Hasd- 
éwpor, "Pwpator cai Avéaryp, 
6)jum "ApupaFow, rererunpe- 

vow d€ kal GNAate wroherTelais 
Tokewy wheleTer, races ap- 
Nas TH warpiéc TereXexdra, wal 
apytepetcarta Avielwp, [wpec- 
Bevoavra wokXaxis trrep THe 7a- 
Tpi6og Kai ToD Aveley fOpous 
dwpedv, waryytpewy émiSoc[iv 


; » ie ee ae aot , Ae ’ sa - 
* Se Pee. bs i = eee ——.. 
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woincdpevoy TH waTpice [at 

Taig wokesw Kal Teo Kouww Avei- 
* 15 wr evet, kal TeTernwévow 

é e 4 | a 

jwokAaa¢ uo Avaiwy Tot «oc- 

vot [xal vie ris] wat[pido¢ xal 

e 4 r or é 

urd] wokewy wrelorar, Tarn 

apeTy Kotpobrra Thy éx mpoyo- 

20 ver auTou aFiar, 


This statue was reared in honour of C. Julius Heliodorus, of whom we 
have spoken in No. 12 ante: he is numbered 6 in the family tree. In 
building his own tomb in his lifetime (see No. 16), he prepared four bases 
close to the tomb, to receive as many statues, Upon his death his own statue 
occupied one of them, with the present inscription on the base. 

Line 5; on the deme Arymaxa, see No. 16. Lines 6 foll. Heliodorus 
was evidently a prominent personage throughout Lycia in his day. He had 
filled every office in his own little town; he had been honoured with the gift 
of citizenship in many of the Lycian towns; he had acted as dpytepeds Tar 
Aveiwy, ic. high priest of the provincial «o:vdy for the worship of the Caesars. 
He had gone on embassies without payment, probably as far as Rome (lines 9 
foll.). He had also been a munificent promoter of festivals, both at Lydae 
and at other towns, and in connection with the League (lines 12 foll.). 

The coinage and inscriptions of Lycia under the earlier Empire reveal 
to us a province thickly studded with towns and cities, the home of a vigorous, 
thriving and well-organized population (see Head, Historia Numorum, pp. 
575 foll.; Marquardt, Hom. dit, iv. pp. 218 foll.; Strabo, xiv. 664, 665), 
When Claudius, ap. 43, deprived Lycia of independence, und united it with 
Pampbylia, the Lycian League still survived though stripped of power: it 
became, like the «ota of other provinces, a mere union for Caesar-worship. 
Strabo speaks of twenty-three towns as constituting the League, the larger 
cities having three votes, the middle-sized two, the smaller one vote only, 
Lydae is not known to be of the number; but perhaps it was admitted later, 
At all events Heliodorus is described in No. 18 as the first citizen of Lydae 
who had ever held the chief offices of the xowor, "Apyiepets Aveiwy, &e, : 
MpoToy ex THs .... watpiéos Hpyieparevxota Tav LeGac|| raw élv to Avice 
éfvet, x7. His date is probably early in the second century A.D, 

We may certainly identify the subject of this inscription with the 
apyiepeds of Lycia, whose name is quoted in an epitaph from Tlos to fix the 
date (C_LG@. 4247): "H 82 dsrvypadi) airy xal 7 dopakea dvayéyparra: bia 
Tow Onporiar ypapparopuvaxiwy eri dpyteptos tay SeSaatav D'atov ‘lovddov 
‘HMobex(p)ou rob Kai Atopavroly. Since the foregoing was in type, I find the 
same person mentioned in the second volume of Benndorf and Niemann’s 
Lykien (see p. 125) ; he was apyrepevs from October, 140 A.D. to October 141, 
This date tends entirely to confirm the genealogy which I have ventured to 
construct, and agrees quite well with the suggestion that the founder of the 
family was a freedman of the Dictator, . 

H.5.—VOL. X. F 
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15, 


Base of statue; Lydae: inscribed on front A, and side B, From the 
site marked ('2 in the Map. From an impression. 
A. 
JIGOANTOYVY:!IOVYHAIG 

APOYTOYAIOODANTOY 
INIAh ALO A WPONP & 
AYAATHNTOAEITEYO 
\ENTAIZEKATAAYKIANTIOAES I 
-HPXIEPATEYKOTAT@NEEBAL 
NT@AYKI@NEONEIKAITETPAM 
*KOTAKAIHPXIODYAAKHKOTA 
ITOYKOINOYTIPSTONEKTHE 
10 OYTIATPIAQDETHEAYAATS 
AILETTIAQOZ EIEN ETOIHME 
'NTIOAAAKLI ERT &N i 
\IEIEEPTAEONIKAKAI 
MONOMAXIAZEKAIKY 
15 TATIOAAAKIZKAIEN 
INK AITIOAY TEAS 
YTHTEIAIAAYTOY 
PXAZKAIAEITOYP 
MENONENIAE 
20 MPEZTBEYKO 
eo PEAN 
ENQOOYs 
EY¢z 


ae | 


B. 


TETEIMHMENONY!, 
KIQNTOYKOINOYKAI 
TATIOAINKAIMEMAPT 
MENONETTIITS&2KAAAIZT 

5 KAIYTTOHTEMONQNY 
TPYDAINAMHNOODA 
NOYEKATAAIA@GHKHNTT 
TPOZAYTHEMHNOODA 
NOYETPIZTOYTMANKPA 

10 TOYEAYAATOY 


: 
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A. 

DP. “louAtow Ar jobarrov [r]ed" ‘HAto[ de 
pov Tow ‘HAso8 jopou Tow Atobayrav 
vioy BouvAT)iwia “HAcoéwpov *Po- 
patoy xai] Avédryy, wokerevo- 
wevor wall €v rats cara Aveiay wokect 
Tacat|s, ipyieparevxdTa Tay SeSac- 
Tov €ly To Aveior ever, cal yeypap- 
fare|uxoTa xal ypyiduhaxnKdta 
Avuxiay] tod Kowot wpaTor ex Tis : 
10 diteceBaat lov watpiéos Tis Avéaralp, 

peyadas é€ «jal éridocerg wemainpe- 

voy €ig THY WON tw woAAdALS ex TaD é- 

éiov, 6ovra b€ xjai eig éoya é@vina wai 

els dyawag xai] povopaylas eal xu- 
15 yyyeriag .. . [ra woAAders wal ép 

a aes ty Kal TokuTekis 

U TH Te (Ole auToD 
tet Ha a|pyas Kat Nerroup- 
ylas . ww we ee) «even evlas 


Pa 


2) ee me et ew we ee) 6U] TPE Pevec- 
T- 2 i ]éwpeay 
ys ean Tow aelsip eGvau[s 

— =» » » €tele- 
(Whether more lines are here lost is doubtful, 
B. 


TeTelnpevor vrlo Av- 
xiv Tov Kotvov xai [xa- 
7a ToAw, Kal pepapt(upH- 
pévoy él te ka\Xot[o 
5 Kal toro Wyenover, 

Tpvdawa Mnvodd- 
vous cata Gabneny 7[a- 
Tpos avriis Myvoda- 
vovg tpig Tod Llarxpa- 

10 rove Avéarov. 


A statue in honour of the C. J. Heliodorus whom we have discussed 
already im Nos. 12—17. The monument is erected, as we learn from B, by 
Tryphaena, danghter of Menophanes, in fulfilment of the directions of her 
father's will. Her father, Menophanes, is described as tpis rot [lavxparovs, : 
ie. Myvodarns Tlavepatovs tot Daveparovs toi Taveparous. 
Apparently B is merely the continuation of A, and little has been lost 
from the foot of A, 


F?2 
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Little need be added to what has been said on No. 17 respecting the 
offices held by Heliodorus, Besides being the provincial dpyrepeds (lines 6, 7 ; 
compare No. 17, line 9), he had been ypapparevs of the xorvov, and also 
dpyiptdaF (lines 7, 8): the mention of the office of ypapparevs Tod Kowvou 
here confirms the restoration of the same title by Waddington in a similar 
document to the present one, from Patara (No. 1266). The office of dpyepudrag 
+s mentioned in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1224, from Balbura. The gifts 
referred to in lines 13 foll. were for the more splendid celebration of the 
festival of the comwov, by means of gladiatorial and other shows; compare 
Martyrdom of 8. Polycarp, ch. 12: 6 6¢ (Acuipyys) py py elvac éFiv alte 
érediy weTAnpaet Ta cuvyyéota, and CLG, 2oll, 


19, 


‘From pedestal at Lydae.’ There is some doubt as to the exact spot 
where it was found: Mr, Bent inclines to the Agora, but I think it likely 
that the statue of Meis stood on one of the bases mentioned in connection 


with No. 16. 
JEINMENEAHMOY M]éiv Mevedyjpov 
NINAPIAAKAIAYAATIN Tlivapiéa wat Avéatiy 
ZHCACANETHTPIAKONTA tijcacay ET TpldKorTa 


CEMNWCKAIGDIAATAOWC ceuvas kal dorayabas 
5 FAIOCIOYAIOCAIOPANTOY —‘ adios ‘TovAcos Aroavrou 


YIOCBOYATINIAHAIOAW vies BovArivia “Hisobw- 
POCPWMAIOCKAIAYAATHC — pos “Paaios xal Avcarns 
KAIAAAWNIIOAEWN Kal dAAew woe 
NOAEITHCTHNTENO qoNITYNS THY yEro- 
10 MENHNAYTOYE YNAIKA pernr avuTov yuratca, 


The name Méis is recognised by Suidas sub voc. Tt should be restored in 
C.1.G, 4242, an epitaph from Tlos, where the editor gives Meié: with a query: 
read Mefé. ‘The M is partly visible on the stone, and there is only room for 
one letter, She was the wife of C. J. Heliodorus, of whom enough has been 
said on Noa. 17 foll. 


20, 


Square statue-base from the Agora, Lydae (DP on the Map). From an 
impression. 

JYAIONFIOYAIOYAIODANTOY 
HONALODANTONAYAATHNIIOAI 
TEYEAMENONENTAIZKATAAYEIAN 
NOAEZINAZAIZAPXIEPATEYEAN 

5 TAT@NIEBASTQNKAIFPAMMATEY 
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ZSANTAAYKIQNTOYEONOYSNPOrC 
N@NINNAPXSNNAYAPXSNAYEI 
APX QNIATEPAZYIKAHTIKOYKA 
TAAINONTAKAITHINATPIAIEIZ 

10 TOAIHNEKEZA@PEAZEIZOEZIN 
EAAIOYAYAAT@QNHBOYAHKAIOAH 
MOZTONIAIONNOAITHNIKAIEYEP 
FETHNTONAEANAPIANTAKATEZTH 
SANEKTANIAIGNOLYIOIAYTO 

15 |OYAIOZMAZTIMIANOZAIOPANTOE 


I. "TjovAtow T. “TovAdou Aroparrov 
v]iév Atobarroy Avéarnp troAr- 
Tevedpevoy ép tats cata Aveiar 
woAECL Warass, apyeparevcar- 

5 Ta Taw SeBactay cai ypapparev- 
cavta Aveiwy tod vous, mporyo- 
pov imm@apyov vavapyov Avei- 
apyav, waTépa cuyxAyTixov, Ka- 
TadiTorTa Kai TH TaTpiés eis 

10 To Senvexts Swpeds eis Céeow 
éxalov, Avéaray 7 BovX1) Kal o 61)- 
pog Tow [étoy woAklryy Kai evep- 
yérm Trop 6¢ avéptayta KatéaTy- 
cap dx Tar idi@p oi viol avTolt 

15 I’. “TovAtog Makipsavos Avoparros 


cm mm me iS CDS = OCS 


In honour of C. J. Diophantus, a distinguished citizen, who had taken a 
prominent place in the province (lines 2—5),and had been ypayparers of the 
provincial league (lines 5—6) ; compare on No. 18a, line 7). Whether he had 
also been apytepevs of the province (line 4), or only dpyrepeds of the Caesars 
in his own town, seems doubtful from the language of the inscription: but 
more probably Avelapr tot €@vous is to be understood with apyrepevearta as 
well as ypayparevcarvra. If so, Diophantus is only a less distinguished 
man than C. J. Heliodorus of Nos. 17, 18, &c.; it will be seen from the 
family tree, in which he is numbered 8, that I suppose him to be his 
brother, In lines 6—S8 we are reminded that in the palmy days of the 
Lycian League, i, before Claudius in A.p. 43 placed Lycia under provincial 
government, the family of Diophantus had supplied men for the highest 
offices of the League, even that of Avetapyns; see Strabo, xiv. 665: dv ée 
7 guvedpi@ wpatoy pev Avxwipyns alpettar, eit’ ahAae apyal ai Tov 
averipatos. The trmwapyo: and vavapyot must have been among these 
@\Xat dpyai, though I find them mentioned nowhere else; compare No. 28 
ost, lines 6 foll. More important is the fact that his son (line 8) is a Roman 


ee es eae ee eC 
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senator; compare Wilmanns’ Exempla, No. 665 (from Brixia): ‘ L. Gaboni 
Arunculeio Valeriano ... patri et avo senator(um), &c, This son is honoured 
in the next inscription (No. 21). 

Lines 8—11; Diophantus had left a perpetual endowment to the city for 
the supply of oil, eis @érww édafov. This was a common form of public 
munificence: see CLG. 1122, 1123 (from Argos), ro 7’ €dacov Oévra év wavti 
yunvacin kal Badavel ddems ard mpwlas dypis HAdov bicems warrTi €hev- 
Bépw wai SovrA@ ex Tav diay: similarly CLC. 2929 (from Tralles), cai Gévta 
Erla}oly] Huépas aévre: ibid, 4025 (Ancyra), 81’ drys édeoPerieavta rips 
jpépas. In CLG, 4099, Exacon Getvar or ddelhe are used indifferently, and 
so elsewhere. Ina document from Attaleia in Lydia (Bulletin de Corr, Hell. 
1887, xi. p. 399) it is directed in a man’s will: 65 ay yérntad pov [«\|ypovopos 
évré\Aopat ave [Tprern? €]Aafeciay Tp yA\uxuTaTy pov waTpids ATTadcia 
xa’ Exactoy tros jyépay wiav. The same practice found its way into Roman 
usage; see Persius, Saf. vi. 50; Suet. Caes, 38, Nero, 12; Tacit. Ann. xiv. 47. 
The bequest of Diophantus takes the form of a permanent endowment for 
this purpose, but we are not informed how many days’ oil it furnished. For 
els Ta Senvexés see the commentators on Hebrews vii. 3, and x. 1, 12, 14. 

The statue is erected to Diophantus by vote of the boule and ecclesia, at 
the expense of his sons: the name of one only remains (lines 11 full.). 


21, 


‘A round base of statue: Lydae. From the Agora (P in the Map). 
From an impression. 

rlOYAIONTIOYAIOYAIO 
DANTOYYIONBOYATINIA 
MAZIMIANONAIOPANTON 
AYAATHNTONKPATIZTON 

5 FYPKAHTIKONAYAATQN 
HBO YAHKAIOAHMOETON 
JAIONTIOAITHN =KAI 

EYEPTFETHN 


Tl. “lovAcor T. “Tovkiou Aio- 
davrov viovy Boudrirla 
Mafigiavor A:iharror 
Avéarny tov Kpatiotor 

5 euyedprixey Avéaron 
4) Bovday wai 6 ios Tow 
forow rok wal 

etepryeThy. 


In honour of C. J. Maximianus Diophantus, a Roman senator, for whose 
parentage see the preceding inscription. 
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22, 


Square statue-base, from the Agora. From an impression. 


AIAILANHFEMO 
NIAAAYAATIN 
THNKPATICEN 
MHTEPAKAIMAM 
Hi MHNCYNEAHTI 
KWNTHNEYEPTe 
TINAIANAPECT 
ENAYAATWN 
HBOYAHFAIOAH 
10 MOC 


Aidiay “Hyepo|vi8a Avéatw | tiv xpatiotyy | pntépa cal pap |any 
cuvedynti|xav thy ebepyé|te Siarapéot[n|olev Avéaray | ) Bovdy wai 0 


Gi | pos. 


There is no proof that this lady was a member of the Diophantus family : 
hut it is an obvious conjecture that she was the wife of C. J. Diophantus 
(No. 8 in the family tree), who is spoken of in No. 20 ante as warnp ovy«Ay- 
rixod. We have only to suppose that C. J. Maximianus Diophantus (9 in the 
family tree, see on Nos 20, 21) had a son who was also a senator, and we can 
explain pyrépa cai pappny cupeANTLAOP. 


23. 


‘Base of statue; Lydae.” From the Agora. From an impression. 


li) 


AIA ANAYPHA:ANOAYMTIIASAGYESA 
TEPATIOTIAIOYAIAIOYAIOOA | 
TO¥ TO¥KAIMOAECTO¥KnAW 
AIANKAIA¥ AATINI¥NAIKA 
TO¥TIPWTO¥ THCTOAEWC 
HMWNEIO¥AIO¥HAIOAW 
PO¥ TO¥KAITAHTIOAEMO* 
THNAZIOAOTWTATHN 
AYAATWNHBO¥AHKAIO 
AHMOCTONAEANAPIANTA 
eoTer ACEN* &IANECTH 
Aikiay Atpyiiay OX\vpriata bvya- 
répa IlowAlov Aidiov Atcopaly- 
rou, tow Kai Moééorov, Kakur- 
diay wai Avéativ, yuratxa 





oe | 
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h Tol 3pwrow THs TOKEMS 
juer Valiov) louAdov “H\s0de- | 
pou, To kal TAnwohépov, ‘ 
cH akwkoywraryy 
Avéarav 7) BovAa wai o 

10 éjuos Tow 6¢ dvéptarra 

cateo|Keljarer wal advéoty- 

[oev o deiva.] 


In framing the genealogy of the family I have assumed that Heliodo- 7 
riscus Tlepolemus and ©. J. Tlepolemianus Heliodorus, who erected a statue 
in honour of their celebrated grandfather C. J. Heliodorus (see on No. 15), 
t 


were the sons of the Tlepolemus who married Olympias. 


24. 
Base of statue from the Agora at Lydae. From impression. 


AMEINIANTONKAIAPIZTOBOY 
AONAPICTOBOYAOYTOYAMEINIOY 
TOYAPICTOBOYAOYAYAATHN-FE 
NOMENONIATPONTEAEIONKAI 
5 bIAOAOPONFONESNKAINPC 

FON@NENAO=2NNACANAP 
XHNKAIAEITOYPIIANTHMOAE! 
PIAOTEIMSB=ETETEAEKOTSN 
KAINPECBEIACMEXPIPS2MF 

10 PEANKAIYNEPTOYEONO 
=IAIACAEKAIEPFATHNO/ 
NENOIHMENSNTETEIMn: 
N@QN YMOTHCNOAESCEKAIE! 
KOZINZHEANTAETMOKAI 

15 MHNACE=-APICTOBOYAOLCA 
MEINIOYKAIKAEAPLACICOHPSe 
NOCOIFONEILAYTOYKAIAAEA 
POlIAYTOYAPICTOBOYAOCKAIOHPS 


"Auewiay tov xai "ApiatoSou- 
hor ’"ApteroSovXov Tod “Apeviou 
“Tol "Apiorofovkov Avéarnp, ye- 
vopevoy iaTpoy TéeXetov Kai 
5 diidioyor,—yortwy xal mrpo- 
ryovey evookwr, Taga ap- 
yyy Kal Aerroupylav TH woke 
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dudoreipms TeTeXERoTaY 
eal pea Belas péeype ‘Peopen| ¢ ét- 
10 pear xal brrep tot Efvo[vs, €- 
E idlag 8¢ wai épya TH wo Ae 
Tremoinsevan, TeTELUN| Me- 
vow tara Tis wodkews Kal e[l- 
cooin,—ticarra ery pO wal 
1h pias €&,'Apietofovdog “A- 
pewlov xa KXedpyacts Gijpo- 
vos of yovels alot Kai Géeh- 
hol abroad "AptataSovdos Kal Qijpalv. 


In honour of a physician of Lydae, Ameinias Aristobulus, a man of learning 
and of distinguished family. I have not been able to discover any mention of 
him elsewhere. But it happens that Galen does mention another physician 
of Lycia more than once, Diophantus, who probably belonged to the family 
discussed in the preceding inscriptions ; see Galen, [epi cvvfecems happaxwr 
ray xaTa Torovs, lib. ix, Tom, 2, ed, Basil. 1538, p. 299, line 18: KaALKT Ty 
édatpatey ‘Aplarov wy Atohartos 6 Avetos; compare ib. lib. v., p. 228, 
line 45. 


20. 


‘On a pedestal which once bore a statue; from the Agora. From a 
MS. copy by Mr. Bent: no impression taken. 


SE=TTONMAPKION =éforov Mdpxcow 
TIPE|Z=KONTIPEZBEYN [peicxov,—mpecBev(rH)v 
AYTOKPATOPOZSKAIZAPOS  <Adroxpdropos Kaicapos 
OYEETIAZIANOYZEBA Overnaciavod De8a- 

5 STOYKAITTANTON oro Kal Tarra 
AYTOKPATOPQNATIO(T!) Adroxpatopew dara [Te- 
BEPIOYKAIZEAPOE Bepiov Kalcapos,— 
TONAIKAIOAOTHN ___. Tor SiaatocoTHY 
AYAATQNOAHMOE AuSaray 6 Sipos. 


Saxtus Marcius Priscus is known from other documents to have served 
under Vespasian as legatus pro praetore of Lycia and Pamphylia; see CLG. 
4270, 4271 (both from Xanthus), and the inscription from Patara in Le Bas- 
Waddington, No. 1265. The official Greek for legatus was wpeoBevrys, but 
here StasoSéry¢ is used (line 8) which properly stands for ‘ juridicus’: but 
Marquardt (Rom. Alt. iv, p. 411) cites several instances from Lycia in which 
Suxacobérns is used of a legatus (see CI.G. 4237, 4238¢, and 4236, 4240). 

Thus far all is plain. What, however, is the meaning of lines 2—7 of 
our inscription: TIPEEBEYN Atroxparopos Kaicapos Oteorractavol Defac- 
rol kal wartwr AtroxpaToper aro [Ti]Sepiov Kalfoapos? If we restore 


ig 
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specSeu(77})y, and suppose that Mr. Bent, in copying the word, omitted some 
ligature like FN, the difficulty is what to make of the word in such a con- 
nection. M. Waddington, who has seen the inscription as copied by Mr, Bent, 
is unable to suggest any suitable explanation, supposing the copy to be correct. 
Mr. Arthur H. Smith suggests that after wpeaPev(77)y some word like dp- 
xvepéa has been omitted by stone-cutter or by copyist. Nothing is known 
of Marcius Priscus, except from the inscriptions already cited; compare 
No, St post. a’ 
zh. 
‘Qne of two stones close together at Lydae’; found near the Agora. 
Compare the next document. Paper impression, 


rAIONANTIONAYAOK Taiov “Arrioy Athor 

1OYAIONKOYAAP ATO ‘lovisow Kovaéparo[y 

TONES THPAKAIEYE Tov cwTipa Kal evel p- 
THNKAITHEHMETE yélrny wal Tis Hwere- 

5 AAERE 'KO'N pag wjoXews [xa] oer 
ATIAIANTIANTS2I1A* cal «jar iélay arte Av- 
@NHBOYAHKAIOA Sar|av 1) Bovky eal o 67 

YXAPIZTIAE pos elvyapiotiags 
rNEKEN evexer. 


C, Antius Aulus Julius Quadratus, in whose honour this monument was 


erected, is well-known as a provincial governor: Waddington (Fustes, p. 175) 
points out that he was legatus pro praetore of Lycia and Pamphylia im- 
mediately before becoming consul suffectus in July 93 ap. (see Klein, Fasti 
Consulares, ad annum); iz. he left Lycia towards June 92, or at the latest at 
the end of May 93: but June 92 is by far the most probable date. His 
legation, M. Waddington reminds me, would probably, according to custom, 
have lasted three or four years. See the next document, and Liebenam, 


Forschungen, p. 121, 


‘From base of a statue at Lydae’; near the Agora. Paper impression. 


Awe t 1) EDueNl 
KAONMETTIONI 
AEZTTONTONZ&2 
PAK AIEVYEPCETHN 

a KAITHEHMETEPAE 
TIOAE . ZK AIKOINH 
KAIF AIIALANTTIAN 
TQVAYAAT@N 


HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZE 


10 EYXAPIZTIAS 
ENEKEN 


. «+ TpleS8mri[or Tpo- 
xrxov Meérrior [Mo- 
éecror Tor ow|TH- 
pa xal evepyerny 
wake |s wal eos 
eal kat idlay w<i>ap- 
toy Avéatm 
7) Bova xai o Sijpos 
evyapiotias 

everer’, 


-" 
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In honour of Mettius Modestus, legatus pro praetore of Lycia and 
Pamphylia. 

This monument was found close beside the preceding, No, 26. Both 
inscriptions are drafted in the same terms, and are in honour of two legati of 
the province, whose administrations were probably not separated by any long 
interval. As to Quadratus, his date is pretty certainly known to have lasted 
from June 89 or 90 A.D. to Jnne 92. In a private communication with me 
upon the subject, M. Waddington has kindly pointed out that Mettius 
Modestus, who was already known as having been legate of Lycia (C..6. 
4279, 4280; compare Waddington, Fuses, p. 159), cannot have succeeded 
Quadratus immediately. ‘The successor of Quadratus was almost certainly 
Domitius Apollinaris, mentioned in an inscription of Tlos (C14. 4236), who 
was consul suffectus the Ist of May 97, and consequently had returned from 
his Lycian legation in the summer of 96; his legation, if it lasted, as was 
the custom, three or four years, would just fill up the time required after 
Quadratus. Modestus cannot have succeeded Apollinaris, because we know 
that he had been exiled by Domitian (Plin. Zp. i. 5). He was, of course, 
recalled by Nerva, and may have been sent out to Lycia in 97, in the room 
of Domitian’s last nominee, but in that case his legation was a short one. 
For early in Trajan’s reign we find the post occupied by Julius Marinus, who 
was consul suffectus in October 101 or 102, and consequently governed Lycia 
either from June 97 to June 100, or from June 99 to June 101 (CLL. ix, 
4965 and CLLU. vi. 1492; C.LG. 4237, 4238c). This would leave very little 
space for Modestus. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I should place Modestus immediately after 
Julius Marinus, so that his legation should begin in June 100 or 101. This 
would suit perfectly, for there is no other name to propose for these particular 
years. 

If we accept this conclusion of M. Waddington, we must allow Quadratus 
and Modestus to have been separated in their government of Lycia by an 
interval of eight or nine years. Liebenham, however, would place the 
legation of Modestus in Lycia during the reign of Domitian, and before that 
of Quadratus (Forachungen, pp. 260, 425), Certainly the nearer we can bring 
their legations together in point of date, the better it will agree with the 
close conjunction of the two monuments (Nos, 26, 27). 

The last four letters of line 1, though broken, are quite certain. We 
thus recover two more of Mettius Modestus’ names, viz. Trebonius Proclus. 
Mommsen has remarked (Hermes, iii. p. 70) on this fashion for accumulating 
names which prevailed in the Flavian era. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM PATARA. 
75. 


“On a large stone lying near the entrance to the theatre at Patara; 
12 ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. This we dug up and turned over; the letters are large 
and well cut, but we had not paper enough to take a squeeze.” From 


Mr. Bent's Ms. 


MATAPEQNOAHMOETIOAYTIEPXONTATIOAYTIEPXONTOZAHMH 
EPrOY 

TIATAPEATONAPXIEPEAAIABIO YQEQNETTIQANONIEPMANIKOY 
KAI... OIE 

AITOYEYMITANTOZAYTQNOIKOYKAITIPOMHTHNTOY TATPQO0Y 
ATIOAAQNOE 

(1JEPATEYEANTATOYOEOYKAINIPYTANEYEANTAKAIFPAMMA 
TEYEANTA... ONKAT. 

5 AYEINKAITAETPEIZAPXAZAP=ANTAENENIENIAYTQOIAOAOS 

QETEIMHOENTAKAIEYEPFETHEIANTATT 

POTAIZKAIAEYTEPAIZTEIMAIZYTIOTHETIOAEQEKAIYTIOTOY 
KOINOYTQNAYKIQNKAIIOMO.... 

PHEANTAAYKIOIZKAIYTIOINNMAPXHEANTAKAIETIIZETATH 
EANTATONMETATIE! .. . TIONTIKAZ 

|ZEQEMEMOAITEIMENONAEKATHNITTANHE YPINTHNETIIKAIZAPI 
rEPMANIKQKAITHNETIITAEXE .. HNIO? 

.. OYKAITIOAAQNEPFONTONTHETIOAEQSEIZAKAIETIALTEIAA 
MENOZSEKTHEIAIAE..... AQ, 

10 ...... TATAEHAPETHKAIEYZEBEIAKAIAIKAIOZYNHIAIAQDE 

PON Gc sions 


Mr. Bent notes that the latter portion of the lines is somewhat defaced. 
I give his text as it stands in his copy, but m the cursive 1 bave made some 
more or less certain corrections. 


arapéwy o éjpoy ToAvrépyorra ToAurépyortos Anun(tpljav 

Ilatapéa Tor apytepéa dia Biov Geaw ériparvay Tepparixod wai [Apjo(v)- 
aloul 

xljal Tov cUprarros auto olKov, kal wpodiTyY Tou watpawu “Amol- 
Awros, [wal 

ijepareticarta Tow Geol, Kai wpvTavevcartTa cal ypaupatevoarta [wow lor 
«al ipois 

5 (8)vow wai rds Tpeis apyas dpEarra éy evi eriaut@ didodokws, retunGevta 

Kal evepyeTno<t>arra T- 
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paras Kai Sevrépars retails bro Tijs wOAEwS Kai td To KoLvod Ta 
Avxiey, xai (v)opo[ypa- 

dycavra Auxiots, cat brommrapyicarta, Kal évicatarijcarra T(a)py peta 
Tle... . wo(Ac)rix(@)s [wat 

lads, wewonerTe(v)uévov be cali] ri» wavijyupw thy éwi Kaicaps Veppave- 
x@ xal thw él r(H)s (y)e[veO(A)lolu Geod LeS- 

act job, kai wokAGy Epywr Tor THs qwokews els & wal drayyeiXaperos ex 
Tis idlas [odeiag €lbw| Ker ErioT- 

10 arjoav|ra, wdon aperh cal eocBela wal dixaiordvy dtapépor7|a. 


In honour of Polyperchon, a distinguished citizen of Patara, in the reign 
of the Emperor Tiberius, Todvmépyor is condemned as a false lectio by 
Ellendt on Arrian, nah. ii, 12; but Mr. Bent’s copy shows that it existed as 
a variant, however degenerate. So also CJ.A, ii. 723, line 7, and Cauer, 
Delectus, No. 429, line 23." 

In line 2 I have ventured to suppose a reference to Germanicus and to 
Drusus the son of Tiberius, who may well have received these combined 
honours at Patara upon their untimely deaths in A.D. 19 and 25 respectively : 
compare C..G, 318, where Bickh quotes from the coins Apoveos Karo, Depp. 
Kate. véot Beol didddeddor, For the phrase Geol éwipaveis of the house of 
the Caesars, sce C.I.G, 4240d, an inscription of Tlos in honour of Tiberius. 
Perhaps «ai [=¢Salo[rot] would be a better restoration still. 

Line 3: wpodyjrys, ie. of the oracle of Apollo at Patara. Lines 5, 6: 
if my restorations are correct, it is recorded that Polyperchon had enjoyed the 
unique distinction of holding the office of priest, prytanis, and secretary twice 
over, besides holding all three offices in one year together. Line 5: evepyery- 
garra ‘had been declared an ebepyérns: Understand by rperrats cai devre- 
pars reais merely that he had received these honours twice. Line 6: 
observe that he had been thus honoured by the Lycian Leagne, which was 
not superseded until ap. 43. At present the Lycian League was free, as 
described by Strabo, xiv. p. 664. Accordingly it had a ropoypadhos, & vIralT- 
wapxos, and commissioners (¢wietatat) of various kinds (lines 7,10). For 
other officers of the League, see on No. 20 ante, Line 8: the suggestion of 
4 yeveOAtos Geod ZeBacrod comes from C.LG,3957. For the last line compare 
Waddington-Le Bas, No. 1290 (from Aperlae) fin. : ...@tJodofms, racy apery 
[wal etoePela vel tale quid dread |éporra. 


Base of statue found in pulling down a wall, the inscribed side being 
built inwards: not copied before. From MS. copy of Mr. Bent. 





11 am reminded by a friend that Sintenis 58: Demefrins, 9); also in Bumenes, 12 the 
restores TloAweépyer on the authority of the unsibilated form is a variant, 
MSS. in two passages of Plutarch (Dien, 
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AYTOKPATOPI 

KAIZAPITPAIAND 
AAPIAN? 

ZSEBALTOIHTHPI 

5 KAIKTIZTH 
OAYMITTI2 
Abroxpdrops Kaicapte Tpaiavg 'Adpiar@ LeSacre owript Kai «TiaTH 
'OAvprin. 


Statue to the Emperor Hadrian, 


aU. 


From base of statue found (with the inscribed face turned inwards) in 
pulling down wall at Patara: not copied before. From MS. of Mr. Bent. 


=ABEINHI 
ZEBAZTHI 
NEA HPAI 


SaPeivy LeBacry via” Hpa. 


In honour of the wife of the Emperor Hadrian. In €.0G@. 1075 she is 
styled véa Anyrjryp, and iid. 435 vewrépa Geds, but I have not noticed her 
styled “Hpa elsewhere. 


ol. 


‘Three large stones from top of mediaeval wall at Patara. Each stone 
4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 4in.; probably not copied before, since they were apart, 
upside down, and difficult to reach.’ From Mr. Bent's copy. 


(For Uneial Teat see p. 79.) 


Apparently the bases of three statues, the central one in honour of the 

Emperor Marcus Aurelius, that upon the left to his wife Faustina, that upon 
the right to Lucius Verus, his colleague in the empire: compare C_/.@. 42830 
(Patara); Adroxparops Kaicap: Aovaig Abpydip Otrjpy LeSacte@, cwrijpi. 
[have assumed that the commencement of two of the inscriptions was 
engraved upon the plinth of their respective statnes, and was therefore lost: 
I have frequently observed inscriptions to be imperfect from this or a similar 
cause, 
The Velia Procula of-Patara of A is known to us from a dedication by 
her to the Emperor M. Aurelius, and a restoration of the theatre dated ap. 
147 (C.1.G, 4283). Her father, Quintus Velius Titianus, is also there named ; 
his relationship to the CL Flavianus Titianus of our inscription is not 
certain. 
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‘SotpiL1y, sompinon(y ch “CY 
soidagi1[ —aosans 
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‘From base of statue at Patara, dug up by me. 


TIBEPIONKAAY AION 
ANAPONEIKONTTATAP 
EATIBEPIOYKAAY 
AIOYEYAHMOYYION 
TOYIAOTIATPIAOE 
KAGQEAIETAZATO 
OTTATHPAYTOYATIO 
TIPOED . OYAFPOYA 
MAAOE.. BEPIOZ 
KA....0E...\DPO 
EID oy eee EY: 
ANEZTHEEN 


From Mr. Bent's MS, 


T:Bépiov Kravdsor 
"Avépoverxor [latap- 
éa, TiSepiov KAav- 
éfov Evénpov viov 
Tow PidoTarpioos, 
cables drerafaro 

6 TaTHp avToU, ame 
apoca[éjov aypou ‘“A- 
Meaédos, [Te] Bepeog 
KA avd: os ['Ealadipo- 
dei[tos Harap|evs 
dpéotycer, 


Statue in honour of Tib, CL Andronicus, son of Tib. Cl. Eudemus, erected 
by Tib. Cl. Aphrodisius, in accordance with his father’s will, out of the rent 
of the land called “AAsds. 


‘A pedestal dug up at Patara’ by Mr. Bent. From impression, 


MATAPES2NHTOAICHMH 
TPOTIOAICTOYAYEIS2N 
EONOYCMAPKONAYPH 
IMBPANTPICTOYAOHNA 
-OPOYTIATAPEAKAIPO 
AIONKALIZANGIONTON 
EYFENECTATONIEPONE! 
KHNTIAPAAO ZONBOY 
\HCKAIAHMOYEPICE! 


Ilatapéwy 9) wokes 1) py- 
qporohs Too Avciow 
E@vovs Mapxov Atipy(Asov) 
“TuSpav tpls tov ‘A@nra- 
yopou Ilatrapéa «ai ‘Po- 
Giov xal Earéioy tov 
etryeveéotator iepovel- 

yy wapadefor, Bov- 

Mijs Kal éypov xpicet. 


In honour of a successful athlete (ieporeixns), by vote of the boule and 
ecclesia, He was a native of Patara, but had received the citizenship of 
Rhodes and of Xanthos; after the usual style of the agonistic inscriptions, 
these distinctions are duly mentioned, and the favourite epithet rapadoFos is 
added. Examples abound ; for one from Lycia, compare CLI.G. 4240c. Patara 
and Xanthus, alone, I believe, among the Lycian cities, style themselves 9 
pntporrolis Tod Aveier é@vous in the inscriptions (lines 1, 2): for the title 
see Marquardt, Adm, All. iv. p. 156. 
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a+. 


‘From base of column found amongst brambles at Patara; probably not 
copied before.’ From Mr, Bent’s MS. : 


@EQYCQTH 
POZEAPAIOY 
ACDAAOYE 
KAITTO 

5 CEMA 
NOZEAPAIOY 
KAIHAIOY 
ATIOAAQNOE 


@eco Lewripos ‘Efpaiou ‘Aodadois, cai Nowedéivos “Eépaiov, xai 'HAlov 
"AaroAXearos. 


Dedication or ex-voto in honour of the deities that bring fair weather 
("Hito¢ "ArrokAwr), and who protect the sea from storm and the land from 
earthquake. "AcddXetos (here, however, 'Acdadsjs) was one of the recognised 
epithets of Poseidon : lowerdave 6, wapet i) doce ovopata womrais werory- 
péva toripy és érav xogpmor xai iiia ogdiow érvyapia Gyta éxagto tifeptat, 
rocaise és aGwavtas yeyovacw émixdijoes alte, Tedayaies xal "Acdadids 
ve cai “lorrios (Pausan, vii. 21, § 3). I suppose “Eépaiog must be one of 
those merely ‘local’ epithets to which Pausanias here alludes; so much 
meaning, however, had the epithet at Patara, or at least in the mind of the 
dedicator of the column, that it is individualised as a separate deity—Oeds 
Lwrnp “Eépaios "Acdadsjs. The epithet eépatoy is not known of elsewhere as 
applied to Poseidon or any other god, Its meaning is illustrated by the New 
Testament usage of the word (1 Cor. xv. 55, eOpato: yivea@e, apetaxivytot ; 
Col. 1. 23, rePepeXt@pérot xai eSpaiot, eal ry petaxivotpervol, x.7.A_), and it is 
appropriate to Poseidon, though rather as the quieter of earth than of sea ; 
compare Plutarch, Theseus, fin.: Tlovesiawa tais oydoais tiptwow. 1% yap 
oydoas KUBos aw dptiov mpa@Tos otca xai Tov wpartov TeTpaywvou éirhacia, 
To povigoy xal évaxivytor olxeioy Eyet THS TOU Geod Gurayews by daoadeov 
Kai yasjoyor mpomoropatoper. Poseidon Asphaleios appears on the imperial 
coins of Rhodes; see Hist. Num. p. 542, where Mr. Head refers to the Rhodians 
landing at Thera, as described by Strabo, i. p. 57: wera 82 tH» waiAav Tod 
wabous éfappycay wpurot ‘Pédiot Gakaccoxpatotvres erimpoometoae Te 
roww xai llowedwros Aobadiou iepor it{pveacbat cata Thy yicor. Although 
Patara was the home of Apollo, yet the association of Apollo “HXso¢ with 
Poseidon Asphaleios in our inscription may suggest some Rhodian influence. 


i 
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oD. 


‘From tortoise tomb at Patara, far up the valley.” Impression. 


10 


10 


Line 1 affords the only example of the word yeXory used to designate a 
funeral monument. Mr, Bent implies that the form of the tomb suited the 
name, but he does not describe it, It was probably a variation of the waggon- 


THNXEAS@NHNKATECKEYACEN 
NOAAAIAZONOZTOYAPXEAAOYTIAT 
PIFETMITSAYTHNMONHNEICAYTHNTADHNA 
ETEPONAEMHAENAEXEINEZOYCIANANOIZA 
HOAYTAITINAHTONTIAPATAYTATIOIHCANTAO 
AEINTS@IEPRTATROILKRX(LKAIEINAIAMAPT 
AONKAITYMBS2PYXONEXONTOCTTANTOCTOYBO 
AOMENOYEZOYCI ANTIPOCANT EAAEINTONTOIOY 
TITMOJIHCANTAETIITS@ TOTPITONTOYTEIMHMA 
AYTONAABEINTIEP/S2NKAIAIATHCKEXPHMA 
MENHCYTIOTHENOAAACOIKONOMIAZ 
ETI APXIEPEOETS2NCEBACTS2NT AIOYAIR 
NIOYDPONTSNOLTOYOIAEINOYMEPEITI 
O AHAOYTAI 

Tay yekouyr Katecxevacer 

IlédAa ‘lacoves tot "Apyedaov Iaz[a- 

pis éxl Te avrTiy povyy eis avryy tadijvale 

Erepov 6€ pndéva éyew éfouvciay dvotFals 

i) Oaypat teva, i) Toy Wapa Tabta woijcapra 6 pel- 

Rew To lepwrate dicxw ¥ §F Kal elvat duapz[a- 

Now kal TULBapiryor, éyorTos warTos Tod Bol[v- 

hopevov €Fovelay mporaryedXerr Tov ToLou[ To 

Ti woujcarra eri 7 Ta Tpitor Tov TELL pal Tos 

atrov Aafeiv, wepl aw xal dia THe Keypnwal tic- 

pévns vad THe TloAAas oixovopiag 

ei apyiepéos Tay Sefactev Tatov Arx[u- 

viov Pparreves tot Pivcivov, Heperrilov 

@, dyXotrat, 


roofed tomb so common in Lycia, Olxovop/a in line 11 must be a ‘ deed.’ 


For the rest, it suffices to refer to the remarks and references given on 


No. 40 post. The numeral is perfectly clear in line 6; compare No, 39. 


‘From large bath at Patara, over door into second chamber; probably 
copied before, but many letters cleared out by me, by removal of cement, 


ob, 


Stone 6 ft, long by 24 ft.’ Mr. Bent's MS, - 
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This is the inscription edited by Waddington-Le Bas, No. 1265. Mr. 
Bent’s copy agrees generally with that of Le Bas, but the following corrections 
are of importance. The space between Lefacrd¢ in line 2 and the words 
70 Badaveior in line 3 is uninscribed, so that no lacuna should be indicated. 
Lines 5, 6, 7, begin as follows :— 


KOAYMBH@PAIZAIAZE=STOY, «.7.A. 
. OYANTIZETPATHIOY . KIQNEYN .H. HOENTON, «7A. 
IOVEONOYEX .. . «.7.A. 
Accordingly we can now restore the inscription thus :— 

Atroxparap Kaicap PXaoviavds Obeorraci| avis | Lefaeros 10 Sadaveiov 
xateaxetiacer | [éx] Oepediov civ toig dv alte wporxocpipacw Kai tais| 
Kokup Syd pars dca S€ETou Mapeiou lIpete nou mperfevrot|[ rob ayTiatpatiyyou 
[€ }e (7) dow ove t|nlpnGerrew yonnaten x[o.|par] (T)od EFvous # {number of 
drachmas] cal Taw amo THs Llatapéwy wédews | cUrTELewWoarros wai dduepw- 
carros Ta épya. 


Mr. Bent noticed a similarly constructed bath three-quarters of a mile 
further up the valley, apparently overlooked by travellers. 


Ol. 

‘From a tomb at Patara, very probably copied before.” Mr. Bent’s MS. 
This is already published, CLG. 4292. I note the following points. Line 1: 
real HPQOON., Lines 2,3: AQSEIOY is confirmed, and it needed no correc- 
tion as suggested in CG. Addenda, p. 1127, ‘ videndum ne fuent Awor[@élov. 
Line 7: the lapilary’s blunder, OPEIAEZEI, is confirmed. Mr. Bent has 
also copied CLG. No, £203, where the disputed numeral sign is certainly /C 
in the impression, 





38. 
‘From rock-eut tomb in forest behind Patara.’ Good. impression taken 
by Mr. Bent. This is given in (LLG. No. 4291, after Fellows, Lycia, p. 150. 
The shape of the tomb is somewhat like this :— 





The left-hand door (A) is broken open. The upper part of the other 
door (Z) is occupied with a rudely-cut bas-relief, Three figures, fully robed 
in himation, stand facing spectator; the central figure, male, is taller than the 
other two, of whom the left is certainly, the other probably, a female figure, 

az 
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The attitude of each is the same: the left hand hangs down at the side, the 
right hand, muffled in the fold of the himation, is lifted upward. Immediately 
beneath the relief is the inscription (() :— 


EYTYXI@NTW Eitvyiay 70 
TEKN@ENAOPO Téxvm Esradpo- 
AEIT@OMNEYA deito peli ja- 
ZENEKEN 5 &verer. 


On the upper surface of the adjoining pilaster (2) is another rude relief. 


Two hands are held up, with thumbs just touching, and palms exposed. 


Immediately beneath I decipher in the impression only @ AIKAIII. 


a9. 

An excellent impression by Mr. Bent of the funeral inscription published 
already, €.1.G, 4293. It is carefully inscribed, and nearly every letter ts 
plain. The numeral in line 9 is [, or Sigma with a flourish (=200), as in 
No. 35 ante, line 6 Otherwise the version in C.L.G, 1s correct. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM MYR. 
40, 
On a sarcophagus dug up at Myra by Mr. Bent. From an impression. 


OMHHEIOMATEETHEENPOAA 

SYNDEPOYEHTOIKOYEAENMYPOIE 
AYT-KAITEKNOIZAYHE - KAIOIZ 

ANZQEAZTYNXOPHENEANAETIE 
ETEPONENHAEYEHOEIAHZE! 

MYPEQNQAMOXOTHEIZAN EAI 

AZOYIHENANITABOYAOMENNET! 

STAMMIZEID 


a | 


25 


T]o penpeioy xatéatneer “Poéa 
Suvdepovens olxotea év Mipors 
élavTh cal téxvors aurijs, xai ols 
fy {aca cvryopnoe’ cay b€ Tig 

Fi Erepoy evendevey opednes 
Mupéwy re dryym % hb Tis ioaryedi- 
as obeys twarrTi Te BovAoper evi 

To Teles, 


eh * 
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I embrace this opportunity of referring the student of Lycian and other 
funeral inscriptions to the valuable paper of Professor G. Hirschfeld, ‘ Ueber 
die griechischen Grabschriften welche Geldstrafen anordnen,’ in Aonigsherger 
Studien, I. 1887. His main purpose is to show that the custom of threatening 
fines for infringing the rights of a grave and its occupant was not derived 
from Roman usage, but was purely Greek, and attained its first and fullest 
development in Lycia, the classical land of tombs. 

Inscriptions, even funeral ones, from Myra ore rare. Several new ones, 
however, are published by Benndorf and Niemann, Zyhien, 1. p. 68, 70. 
Hirschfeld can only cite two that threaten a fine (p, 102, thid.); the present 
one makes a third, The owner of the grave Rhoda is a resident alien 
(line 2); may this account for the use of icaryeAla (eioayyed/a) in the legal 
phrases which conclude the document? On the Lycian tombs mpoaayyedia 
is the usual term in this connection; see CLG, 4255 (Patara): rijs 
mpocavyedlas ota[ns] wavtl 7@ Bovropéry éxi +e Tplrm; compare Le 
Bas-Waddington, No. 1314 (from Myra): ris wpafews obtens warri re 
BovAopém é[ai] ro Hjydéoes; Hirschfeld, iid, p. 108. 

E. L, Hicks. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON CERTAIN MODERN GREEK 
FOLK-SONGS. 


THE historical interest and value of many of the folk-songs of Modern 
Greece has been often acknowledged, and historians have not disdaimed to 
quote them as evidence either of facts or of popular feeling. It ts therefore 
desirable in the case of any ballad supposed to relate some historical event to 
determine as exactly as possible to what event it really refers. 

In Passow’s most valuable work,! as was inevitable in so large a collection 
of popular traditional poetry, a few errors seem to have been made in naming, 
dating and classifying the pieces, Some apparent cases of such error r 
propose here to examine. 

Three ballads numbered by Passow ecxciv., exev., exevi. are headed 
“Adworg tis Kaveravrwovrddens. Literally translated they run as 
follows :— 





CACTY. 


‘They have taken the city, have taken it, have taken Salonica: they 
have taken also St. Sophia the great monastery, which has three hundred 
semantra* and sixty-two bells, for every bell a priest and for every priest a 
deacon. And just when the Hely Things were coming forth and the King 
of the World, a voice came from heaven, from the mouth of angels: “ Cease 
the psalmody, and lower the Holy Things, and send word to the Frankish 
land that they may come and take them, that they may take the golden 
Cross and the holy Gospel-Book and the Holy Table, so that they [the Turks] 
may not defile it.” When our Lady heard this the icons shed tears. “ Be 
still, O sovereign Lady, weep not, nor shed tears. Again, after times and 
seasons, it shall be your own again.” ’ 


CACY, 


‘God gives the sign, the earth gives the sign, the heavenly things give 
the sign, St. Sophia also gives the sign, that great monastery, with four 
hundred semantra and sixty-two bells, which has three hundred nuns and a 





1 Pomlaria Carmina Grocciae Kecentioris, od. * This refers to the ceremony of ‘The Great 
Arnold Passow, Lipsine, 1800, Entrance’ in the Liturgy of the Greek Church 

® Pintes of wood or metal struck by amallet, when the elements for the Holy Eucharist se 
often used instead of bells in Greek churches. carried in procession, j 
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thousand monks, On the left hand chants the king, on the right the patriarch. 
A voice came to them from God, and from the judgment of an angel: 
“ Priests, put down the scrolls and close the Gospel-Books. _ They have taken 
the city, have taken it, have taken Salonica: they have taken St. Sophia, the 
great monastery: they have taken boys from their teachers, girls from their 
embroidery work: they have taken mothers with their children, ladies with 
their husbands.” * 


Cxcvi. 


‘God gives the sign, the earth gives the sign, the heavenly things give 
the sign, St. Sophia also gives the sign (that great monastery with four 
hundred semantra and sixty-two bells, for every bell a priest and for every 
priest a deacon), that they should begin the Cherubic Hymn and that the 
King was about to come forth. A dove came down from the midst of heaven: 
“Cease the Cherubic Hymn, and let the Holy Things be lowered; priests, 
take the sacred vessels, and let your light go out, O candles, for it is the Will 
of God that the city should become Turkish, Only send word to the Frankish 
land that three ships may come, one to take the Cross and the other the 
Gospel-Book, the third and best of all to take our Holy Table, lest the dogs 
should take it and pollute it." 

‘Our Lady was troubled, and the icons shed tears. “Be still, O sovereign 
Lady, and ye icons, weep not. Again, after times and seasons, it shall be 
your own again.” ’ 

"Tn considering the first two ballads it seems strange, if their theme be 
the fall of Constantinople, that such promiment mention should be made of 

The explanation I would suggest is that No. cxev, was really composed 
on the capture of Thessalonica by the Turks in 1430. The whole tenor of the 
ballad agrees with this supposition.* That city had also its church of St. 
Sophia, and it is a poetical and touching idea that the tidings of its desecra- 
tion by the infidels should be conveyed by a heavenly voice to the congrega- 
tion in the greater church of the same dedication at Constantinople. 

The mention of the Emperor and the Patriarch together taking part in 
the Divine service is hardly applicable to the state of things at Constantinople 
at the moment of its fall, but is quite appropriate if the time be twenty years 
earlier, In 1453 the patriarchate was vacant, and ecclesiastical dissensions 
severed the Emperor from his people in their religious ceremonies, whereas 
in 1430 the usual harmony reigned between the Byzantine authorities in 
Church and State. 

On the other hand there is no reason to doubt that the fall of Constanti- 
nople is indeed the subject of No, exevi. 

EE ess 

i Here the emperor is clearly meant. detail at the taking of Thessalonica, Joannes 

2 Ite last lines picture in a few words a scene Anaguostes, De Extremo Thesalonice. Excidio 
of misery, exactly such as Joannes Auaguostes, 14, ed. Bonn, 
himeelf one of the captives, describes in great 
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The best known and most popular of these ballads, No. exciv., has prob- 
ably been produced in later times by a fusion of the other two. 
Perhaps the lines— 


‘qijpay THY TOM, Whpay THY, wipay THY Ladovixn, 
wipav Kal THy ayia Lopia, TO meya povaatipe '— 


had taken strong hold of the minds of the people, and the practice of calling 
the imperial city specially 9 woAcs, together with the greater renown of the 
Byzantine St. Sophia, would facilitate the transference of these lines from a 
lament for Thessalonica to a lament for Constantinople. 

Among the ballads classed by Passow as Carmina Clephtica certi aevi, 
No. cx., 'O KoAvérrys, is dated 1810, but it should be among the Carmina 
Historica, with the date of 1831, for Kolettés is certainly the statesman 
Coletti who took so prominent a part in the War of Independence and the 
subsequent vicissitudes of Greece, and as the song represents him saying— 


‘Lada, let there be a Constitution,’ 
Tlatéea, va yery curraypa— 


it evidently refers to his appeal in 1831 to the military chiefs of Northern 
Greece to aid him in driving the adherents of Capodistrias from power, with 
the professed object of restoring constitutional government.* 

Among the Cermina Sistorica, No, cexlu., “O Tvpyos Kaotavias, is 
dated doubtfully 1822—1826. Its real date, however, is proved to be some 
fifty years earlier by a note to the memoirs of Theodore Kolokotronés? edited 
by G. Tertsetés, where this song is quoted at full length as referring to the last 
conflict of the father of Kolokotronés with the Turks in 1780. Constantine 4 
Kolokotronés, the father, was a military chieftain in the Morea, of a family 7 
which boasted that they had never submitted to the Ottomans. He took 
part in the disastrous revolt stirred up by the Russians in 1709, but, when the 
Albanians sent by the Porte to put down the rebellion showed themselves 
enemies to Greeks and Turks alike, he aided the Capitan Pasha in crushing 
them. In his turn, however, he refused the Pasha’s demand that he should 
do homage and give one of his children as a hostage. The Pasha thereupon 
besieged him and his friend Panasgiotaras in the tower of Kastanitza, near 

: Marathonisi (Gytheion), and after a brave defence of twelve days they 
perished in a desperate attempt to cut their way out.* The ballad expresses 
their defiance of the Capitan Pasha with a foreboding of their fall, 


The Tower of Kastania, 


*Withered are the hillsides, withered are the plains, withered is Kastania 
with its tower, which holds the many Klephts, the men of Kolokotronés, who 
go to church [in apparel] laden with silver and gold, and girded with their 





1 See Finlay, History of Freee (Oxford 1877), rhs "EA Aquat: poAte deb rh 1770 fos ra 1830 
vol. vil, pp. 73—85. (Athens 1846), The note is on p, 261, 
2 This work is entitled Acpyqou ZepBdrrex * Ariyqow Zvulderav, p. 6. 
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swords, And they came out, and consulted at the church door, and 
Constantine said to them: “This joy that we have will bring us woe. Last 
night I saw in my sleep how my cap was burnt and the tassel of my sword ; 
the cap is my wife, the tassel my children, This joy that we have will bring 
us woe.” Panagiotaras heard him, and burst out laughing: “What sayest 
thou, gossip Constantine, thon Kolokotronés? Never will the tower of 
Kastania be taken, neither sooner nor later, nor now is it taken. Only 
display your standards, and set them on the tower, that the Capitan Pasha 
and the janissaries may see them."’ 

No. cclv., Td Mioodoyye, has the date of 1825 assigned to it, as if its 
subject were the great siege of Missolonghi in that year, but Trikoupés 
expressly mentions it as commemorating the first siege in 1822, ‘Greece,’ he 
says, ‘rejoicing in the overthrow of this hostile expedition, celebrated the 
triumph for a long time by singing the Song of Missolonghi, which an 
unknown and unlettered minstrel composed. Here are its first verses ‘*:— 

Those which he proceeds to quote answer very closely to the first five 
lines of Passow's cclv. :-— 

‘Would that I were a bird to fly aloft, to behold from afar poor Misso- 
longhi, and how the Hellenes fight with Turks, with Pashas. The cannon- 
balls fall like rain, and the bombs like hail, and the light musketry like sands 
of the sea,’ 

Moreover, in the last six lines, not quoted by Trikoupés, which run thus— 
‘Omer Pasha called Marko, and said to him: “Marko, bring out the 
keys, and all your arms, and come with me to Roumeli that thou mayest be 
made captain. I will write forthwith to the City that a firman may be 
brought thee,” And Marko answered; “Omer Pasha, what sayest thou ? 
This is not Jannina, this is not Arta" ’—it can hardly be doubted that they 
who speak are Omar Pasha Vrionés and Marko Botzarés, who commanded 
respectively the besiegers and defenders of Missolonghi in 1822. 





FLorexce McPHerson. 





a 


1} Trikoupés, ‘ieropla ris "EAAqrucgs ‘Exoractdcews (London 1556), rou. 8’, p. $50. 
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METROLOGICAL NOTES. 
Til.—Hap Tue Peorie oF Pre-nistornic MyYceENaE A WEIGHT STANDARD 7 


In a former paper in this Jowrnal (Vol. viii.) it was maintained that 
the Greeks had a weight standard long before the introduction of coined 
money from Asia, the unit of which was the same as the Attic-Euboie system 
(180-135 grains Troy) of historical times, and that in the Homeric poems 
the gold Talanton and cow represented the same value, the unit of metal 
being adjusted to the more primitive unit of barter... The evidence then 
nidduced was of a purely literary nature, as it was not in my power to appeal 
to any actually existing weights, I have since obtained some data of a 
concrete kind which, I think, lends some support to my former contention. 

Dr, Schliemann (Mycenae and Tiryns, p. 354) found (in the tomb south 
of the Agora at Mycenae) ‘four spirals of thick quadrangular, and seven 
spirals of thick round gold wire, five plain gold rings, and a similar one of 
silver, of which a selection is represented under No. 529. ‘I remind (adds 
Dr. Schliemann) the reader that similar spirals and rings of thick gold wire 
occur in the wall paintings of the Egyptian tombs. They are supposed to 
have served as presents, or perhaps as a medium of exchange’ These rings 
are now at Athens, and my friend Mr. E. A. Gardner of Gonville and Caius 
College, the Director of the British School at Athens, has kindly procured for 
me their weights’ Before going further I wish it to be clearly understood 
that I do not assume the rings to be what is called ring-money, but I think 
that I am justified in assuming that they are ornaments probably made on a 
given weight. It has been the custom in all countries for the person who 
desires to have an article of jewellery made to give to the goldsmith a certain 
weight of gold or silver, out of which the latter manufactures the desired orna- 
ment. Such is the practice at the present day im India; you give the goldsmith 
so many gold mohurs or sovereigns, or rupees, as the case may be, he squats 
down in your verandah, and with a few primitive tools quickly turns out the 
article you desire, which of course will weigh as many mohurs or sovereigns 
as you have given him (provided that you have stood by all the time, keeping 
a sharp look out to prevent his abstracting any of the metal), That in like 
fashion gold ornaments for ordinary wearing purposes were regularly of known 
weights in ancient times is shown clearly by the account of the 








‘1 wish likewise to express my gratitude to M. Kumanuies for his iisdieis in giving 
Mr, Gardner every focility for weighing the rings. 
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presents given to Rebekah by Abraham’s servant, ‘a gold earring of 
half a shekel weight and two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels 
weight’ (Genesis xxiv. 22), To take another example from a very different 
region, the golden ornaments of the ancient Irish (of which numerous 
specimens exist in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy) were made 
according to specified weight. Thus queen Medbh ts represented as saying : 
‘My spear-brooch of gold, which weighs thirty ungas, and thirty half ungas, 
and thirty crosachs and thirty quarter ferosachs]. O'Curry, Manners and 
Customs of Ancient Irish, iii. 112. But we need not go beyond Greek soil 
itself for such illustrations. The well-known story of Archimedes and the 
weight of the golden crown, which led to the discovery of specific 
gravity, is sufficient to show that the practice in Greece was. such as 
I describe, and certainly no one will venture to maintain that the people of 
Mycenae were inferior in civilization to the ancient Irish. If the latter 
weighed the gold in their ornaments, surely the former, who so surpassed all 
that has been left by the ancient Irish in their pottery, sculpture and metal 
work, may well be assumed to have followed a similar practice, 

I shall now proceed to tabulate the weights of the Mycenaean 
rings. 





WEIGHT. 
METAL. Descnirrros. 
Goamues. | Grains Trov. 

Silver Plain ring 8-3 137 
Gold Spiral 85 132 
- = 39 163 
"1 - 108 167 
“7 Plain ring 15°39 248 

oF " 16°5 57 

1 ” 190 aoe 

' Ta 194 wos 

* Spiral 20°5 320 

’ ra 21°65 a8 

a Plain ring 22°0 o40 

H Spiral 29°38 452 

" a 390 612 
oe oF oo6 oly 

7 at 41°6 @44 

p et 4272 O54 

ne 8 423 655 
42°38 62 





Inspection of the table shows us a group of two rings weighing 132 and 
137 grains respectively at the lowest, and a group of four weighing 643, 654, 
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655, and 662 grains respectively as the highest. It will at once be seen that 
the latter are the fivefold of the former. This is probably one of the most 
primitive of multiples, derived as it is from counting by the fingers, and we 
know that in Greek the word wepwater (lit. to count five, mwépmwe Acolic) 
was used as a general word for counting, The fivefold of 152 =660, which 1s 
startlingly near 662. It is quite possible that the silver ring has gained 
rather than lost weight by oxydization. The third lowest group of two, 245 
and 257, seem to be the double of the first group. From this it would seem 
as if 132—137 was the unit on which they are all scaled. 

The two rings weighing 612 and 617 grains seem to group themselves 
along with the four heaviest, but the interval between 617 and 662 1s con- 
siderable, Again the two rings weighing 153 and 167 ought to go with the 
lowest group, but the interval between 137 and 167 is considerable, and the 
same may be said of 297 and 303 in relation to 340, The ring weighing 452 
grains occupies a distinct position approximating no other group. It seems 
to be 3} times the unit of 152—1387. 

It is perfectly possible that in those weights which are not more 
or less exact multiples of the unit we have to deal with halves and 
quarters of the unit, as I have already suggested in the case of the ring uf 
of 452 grains. Thus 303 and 297 would represent very closely 24 times the 
unit 135 grains; and 617 aml 612=4! times the unit; and 167 gives 1{ 
times the unit. The unit 132—137 is of course identical with the light 
Babylonian shekel of 130 grains, and the talent of gold in Homer, which I 
have shown in a former number of this Journal to have been of like weight, 
and which was known as the Attic and Euboic standard in historical Greece. 
We need not be surprised to find } and } of this unit. In Homer (JI, xxiii. 
751) we find a half-talent (jeradavror) of gold. Of course I do not 
pretend to say that I have absolutely proved the existence of a weight 
standard at Mycenae, for the data are too few to make a complete induction 
but I think that they are sufficient to make it very probable that such a 
standard did exist. Indeed on a priori grounds it is natural to expect it, for 
the existence of rings made on a given unit has been proved for Egypt and 
Syria. If my view should turn out to be correct, it puts beyond doubt the 
truth of my former proposition, that the Greeks employed a weight standard 
similar to the light Babylonian shekel and Euboic stater before they learned 
from the East the art of coining money. 


1V.—How were THE Primitive WEIGHT STANDARDS FIxep? 


Ix previous articles I have shown that the oldest Greek unit of weight, 
the talent of gold in the Homeric Poems, was identical with the cow or value 
of a cow, that the same identity existed between the cow in Italy and the 
gold unit (itself the same as the Homeric Talanton) which lies at the base of 
the Roman system, and that the like relation existed between cow and gold 
unit in Sicily. I had further advanced the suggestion that we ought to seek 
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for the origin of the weight standard or standards from which probably all 
systems in the Old World, modern as well as ancient (save the modern 
French), have been derived, arguing that as the cow or ox was the most 
widely diffused common unit of barter, it was natural that when metals came 
into use as a medium of exchange, the metallic unit would naturally represent 
the value of the older unit of barter. Ordinary law of supply and demand 
woulkd fix more or less accurately the amount of gold which one man would 
be willing to give, and another man be willing to accept for an ox. One 
point however I did not make clear, and that was how it came to pass that 
primitive men were able to fix with what practically was a high degree of 
accuracy the amount of gold which represented the value of an ox. It 1s, 
I think, this difficulty which is supposed to surround the process of fixing 
accurately the metallic wnit thus derived which has induced metrologists to 
make up their minds that weight units could not have been arrived at 
empirically, and in consequence of this to seek their origin in the scientific 
astronomy of Babylonia. 

We shall now endeavour to ascertain if the empirical method is so diffi- 
cult, working on the only true scientific method in such inquiries, always 
back from the known to the unknown. 

It is plain that if we could find a people who, whilst familiar with the 
use of gold, had as yet no system of weight, but had to resort to some other 
method for estimating the value of their wealth, we should thus get a clear 
idea of the conditions immediately preceding the invention of weights. 
From what I have said above, we cannot expect to find any such community 
+n the Old World. The New World on the other hand supplies us with 
what we desire. When the Spaniards under Cortes conquered the Aztecs 
of Mexico, that people, although im a high state of civilization, had as yet no 
system of weights. In consequence of the want of weights the Spaniards 
experienced some difficulty in the division of the treasure, until they supplied 
the deficiency with weights and scales of their own manufacture, There was 
a vast treasure of gold, which metal, found on the surface or gleaned from 
the beds of rivers, was cast into bars, or in the shape of dust, made part of 
the regular tribute of the southern provinces of the empire. The traffic wns 
carried on partly by barter, and partly by means of a regulated currency of 
different values. This consisted of transparent quills of gold dust, of bits of 
tin cut in the form of T, and of bags of cacao containing a specified number 
of grains (Preacott, Congues! of Mexico). 

From this we get an insight into the first beginnings of weights, Some 
natural unit (and by natural I mean some product of nature of which all 
specimens are of uniform dimension) is taken, such as the quill used by the 
Aztecs. The average-sized quill of any particular kind of bird presents o 
natural receptacle of very uniform capacity. These quills of gold dust were 
estimated at so many bags containing a certain number of grains. The step 
is not a long one to the day when some one will balance in a simple fashion a 
quill of gold dust against seeds of cacao, and find how many seeds are equal 
in weight to the metal. Nature herself supplies in the seeds of plants 
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weight units of marvellous uniformity. If any one objects to my assumption 
that the Aztecs were on the very verge of the invention of a weight system, 
my answer is that another race of America, whose political existence ceased 
under the same cruel conditions as that of their Northern contemporaries, I 
mean the Incas of Peru, who were in a stage of civilization almost the same 
as that of the Aztecs, had already found out the art of weighing before the 
coming of the Spaniards, although they were inferior to the Mexicans in so 
fur as they had not a well-defined system of hieroglyphic writing, nor of 
currency such as the latter possessed. Scales made of silver have been 
discovered in Inca graves. The metal of which they are made shows 
that they were only employed for weighing precious commodities of 
small bulk. 

That my proposition that nature has supplied natural weight units in 
secds is not a mere speculation of one defending a pet thesis I shall now 
proceed to demonstrate by unquestionable evidence, 

Let us turn to the known, and by getting fresh touch with jfuet 
return again with new vigour to the more speculative parts of the subject. 
The very name grain, which we employ to express our lowest weight unit, 
would of itself suggest that originally some kind of grain was used in weigh- 
ing, but as our grain is known as the grain Troy, and we do not as yet know 
its origin, it will not do to argue vaguely from etymology. But a little 
inquiry soon brings us to a time when the grain Troy did not as yet form the 
basis of English weight, and when a far simpler method of fixing the weight 
of the King’s coinage was employed. It was ordained in 12 Henry VII. c. v. 
that the bushel is to contain eight gallons of wheat, and every gallon eight 
pounds of wheat, and every pound twelve ounces of Troy weight, and every 
ounce twenty sterlings, and every sterling to be of the weight of thirty-two 
grains of wheat that grew in the midst of the ear of wheat according to the 
old laws of this land (Ruding, I. 58).* 

Going backwards we find by 8 Edward I. that the penny was to weigh 
24 grains, which by weight then appointed were as much as the former 32 
grains of wheat. By the Statufum de Pondertius (of uncertain date, but 
placed by some in 1265) it was ordained that the penny sterling should weigh 
$2 grains of wheat, round and dry and taken from the midst of the ear (Ruding, 
1. 360.) Going back still a step further we find that by the laws of Ethelred 
every penny weighed 32 grains of wheat, and, as the penny of Alfred weighs 
24 grains Troy, we need have no hesitation in assuming that it was likewise 
fixed on the same standard of 32 grains of wheat, Thus from Alfred 
(871—901) to Henry VIL. (1485—1509) we find the penny fixed by this 
primitive method, and the actual weights of the time, as tested by the 
balance at the present day, afford. proof positive of the practical accuracy of 
the method. 

Now all the mediaeval standards were based upon the gold solidus of Con- 








1 Jam indebted for all these facts relating to wheat grains in England to Mr. F. Seebohm, 
the author of the Kaglish Pillaze Community. 
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stantine the Great (Marquardt, ii. 50) except that of Ireland, which seems to 
have been borrowed from Rome before the changes introduced by that monarch. 
The Irish system runs thus: the unga (wxet) is the highest unit and contains 
24 sereepalls (scrupuli), each sereapall contains 3 pinginns (a name evidently 
borrowed from the Saxon invader), and each pinginn weighed 8 grains of 
wheat (ocht ngrainne cruithnechta comtrom na pinginne airgid, Donovan's 
Supplement, s.r. pinginn). Here as in England the grain of wheat is the basis 
of the system, whether introduced from Rome or (as I think more likely) 
already in use among the Kelta. 

But the solidus of Constantine (of which 72 went to the Roman pound 
of gold) was divided into 24 stliquae or xepatia (from whence comes carat). 
The siligua or xepdriav was the seed of the carob or St, John’s Bread (ceratonia 
Siliqua L.). Thus the lowest unit in the Roman system, as usually given, is 
found to be a seed, and the same holds of the Greek system, for the drachm 
is given as containing 18 xépara or Kepdtia (x) 6& dpaypi xépata ij. = GDL 
82 Aéyourw- Eyer ypappas Tpeis- TO yoappa ofodovs &. o &@ d8okd¢ xépara 
oy. TO oe Kepatiov yet ovrdpia 8, Fragm. ap. Hultsch, Metrol. Script. 248). 
From this we see that the cepariopy was further reduced to 4 crrapea, grains 
of wheat, and from another table of weights given by Hultsch, Metrol. Seript. 
ii. 128, we learn that the siligua equals 3 grains of barley (siliqua grana ordet 
iii). Hence it appears that 3 grains of barley=4 grains of wheat.’ 
Thus both Greek and Roman systems finally rest upon grains of corn, as did 
the English and Irish. 

Before passing on from the Greek and Roman systems, I may add that 
even higher denominations than the siligua were expressed by seeds. The 
lupinus=2 siliguae, and its Greek representative the Pepys is given a like 
value (Metrol. Script. 81). In the Carmen de Ponderius, ii. 16, grana lentis 
are made equal to 6 siliguas, and a like number of grains of spelt are given 
a similar value. 

Weshall next advance towards the East, and take up the Semitic systems. 
There can be little doubt (says Queipo, 1.360) that the Arab system of weight 
was based on the grain of wheat. The Aaila was their smallest unit. 4 
habbas =1 Karat, the latter of course represents the xeparior, and the former 





1 We mw above that 24 gminsof Troy weight 
when introduced into England were equal to 32 
grains of wheat, or in the proportion of 3: 4. 
Ry the quotations given above we learn that the 
siligua was equal to 3 grains of barley, and 4 
grains of wheat; henco barley grains ore to 
wheat as 3:4. From this it follows that the 
Troy grain is nothing more than the barleycorn, 
which had been need in preference to the grain 
of wheat in part of the Roman Empire, Fur- 
thermore this relation between barleycorns and 
wheat can be proved as an actual fact. In 
September 1667 1 placed in a balance $2 grains 


of wheat, and 24 grains of barley, taken from 
ricks of corn grown on the same field, near 
Cambridge, and repeated the experiment thrice ; 
each time they ‘balanced so evenly that a half- 
grain weight turned the scale either way. Again 
it is ensy to seo that the same proportion exists 
between wheat grain and Troy grain. A grain 
of Bootch wheat = “47 gramme, and the Troy 
grin="064 gramme, “47 x4=°18S; “Od x 
$= 192, For all practical purposes therefore 
4 wheat grains = 3 Troy grains with an error of 
0034, less probably than the difference between 
individual grains, 
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the 4 oirdpea, which are the equivalent of the xepatiov. In the Hebrew 
system the Gerah, which also probably means a grain of some kind (weighing 
070 grammes), 1s the base. 

Going farther Eastward we come to India, and there find a similar basis 
for the various systems in use among the Hindus. The retti (Abrus precatorwus, 
Jequirity of pharmacists), the grain of gunja (= hemp, cannabis) or Karat, 
‘3 the smallest unit in two systems, but in that used for weighing precious 
metals, corresponding to our Troy weight, there is a still smaller grain 
employed, called yera, which weighs ‘014 grammes, and is one-tenth of the 
re(ti, Finally in the Chinese system & grain of millet of the panic kind 
forms the basis." 

We have now passed from the extreme west of Europe to the furthest 
east, and everywhere alike have we found the natural units afforded by 
various grains and seeds employed by various races as means of indicating 
weight. It is now easy to see that if once in the ordinary way of barter a 
certain portion of gold, arrived at by a crude process of guess-work probably 
at first, then possibly measured by some natural measure of capacity, such as 
the quill of the Azteo, or the egg-shell employed by the ancient Irish (some- 
what analogous to the way in which rustics in the present day measure 
powder and shot by means of the bowl of a clay pipe), was regarded as the 
equivalent of an ox, or a slave, the next step, that is, to represent it by a 
certain number of grains of some kind of corn or plant in common use would 
easily follow. Seeds too were the primitive counters before the rise of 
arithmetic.* 

If the objection is raised that all that I have said can be readily explained 
by supposing that, after all these various peoples became acquainted with the 
weight unit obtained scientifically by the Chaldaeans (by taking the weight 
-n water of one-fifth of the cube of the Babylonian royal ell, which itself is 
supposed to be based upon astronomical observations), they adopted the 
method of preserving the standard accurately by comparing it with the weight 
of a certain number of seeds, my reply is that it is hardly likely that all those 
peoples should have uniformly remained unobservant of the natural means at 
their disposal till so late a period comparatively, especially when we recollect 
that those same natural objects are likewise universally employed as the 
smallest units of linear measure, as for Instance our own barleycorn, and the 
kernels of grain with which the Chinese start their system ; secondly that, 
according to most metrologists, the Chinese system of weights is independent 
of the Graeco-Asiatic, which prevailed everywhere else, and therefore the 
method of estimating weights by seeds has in this case certainly been 
employed before, annd independently of the Babylonian scientific system; 
and thirdly that beyond all doubt we found the Incas of Peru evolving a 

1 Lowe ehis fact to the kindness of Sir Thomas that in Java, grain (padi or para) ia not only 
Wade. anit of weight but also of numeration, 
t My colleague, Professor Hartog, informe me = 
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weight system for themselves in a region where there cannot be the slightest 


‘suspicion of Babylonian influence. If those Incas, who had not even 
developed a system of currency or a system of hieroglyphics, could devise a 
weight system, why should we deny to the Aryan and Semitic races the 
‘eapacity to evolve such a system by some empirical process, analogous to that: 
by which the Peruvians must have arrived at theirs? 
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os ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE EASTERN PEDIMENT 


ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE EASTERN PEDIMENT OF THE 
ZEUS TEMPLE AT OLYMPIA, 
AND 


ALCAMENES THE LEMNIAN, 
(PuaTe VI] 


Hanrpty ever has an artist been more unjustly treated by posterity than 
has he who adorned the Eastern pediment at Olympia with the story of 
Oenomaus and Pelops, Archaeologists have censured, and artists parodied 
his work for faults of composition that it owed probably entirely to their 
own reconstructions. The standard of Greek art is so high, even im lesser 
things, that where a work of this importance seems to fall short, we hail 
better doubt of our own method, or at least suspend our judgment rather 
than rashly condemn. The more so here, where there does not even exist a 
general accord as to the arrangement which ought to be preferred. It is true 
that those peculiarities of style which seemed most to blame were not 
controverted, but as long as it appears that the truth has not yet been found, 
the fault will most probably lie where it is least songht for, And in fact 
material indications are not wanting that all was not right. For example, it 
is a curious fact that, though the composition was too loosely spread, the 
detached horses should stand outside the teams of three worked from one 
block, and this notwithstanding that they show unmistakable marks of 
having stood close to the wall, I was so strongly impressed by this circum- 
stance during a visit at Olympia in May 1888, that I resolved to try by all 
means a new solution on this principle. But of course I lighted on the same 
difficulty which had prevented others from accepting this arrangement, as the 
five central figures, spellbound by the words of Pausanias, did not leave 
sufficient space to right and left for two horses in succession, and I already 
half despaired of coming to any conclusion, when Prof. Brunn spoke the 
magic word that broke the spell.’ He advocates on purely aesthetic grounds 
a transposition of the middle-figures, whereby the women come close to Zeus, 
between him and the heroes, and vindicates our right to reconstruct the 





1 Sitsungeberichle der kinigl Boyer. Aluodemic der Wissenschaften, 7 Juli 1888 ‘Veber 
Giebelgruppen,’ p. 183 
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whole on aesthetic principles and test it by the text of Pausanias, instead of 
building on his words a theory which does not do justice to the work. 

The following is an attempt to work out this method, letting the 
sculptures speak for themselves, and taking the subject as given in these 
words only?: ra & dv Toig derots Eumpooter Tlé\oros 4 wpos Olvopaor tar 
iwwov Gpidda ert pédRovea Kal 7d Epyov Tod Spopov Tapa aphorépay ev 
wapaccevy. Technical details as to the way the figures have been fastened 
to the building will have to be considered, and the lines of ench separate 
member will be examined to discover the place it must have taken in the 
composition. Where there is reason to take account of the situation in which 
they were found, this consideration will not be omitted. 

So generally acknowledged is the affinity of style with the Westerr. 
pediment, whereof the composition would appear to be now reconstructed 
beyond all doubt by the last rearrangement of Prof. Treu,* that it does not 
seem too bold to make use of what we learn there about the style and method 
of this art. 

In the first place let us observe that the outlines of one figure must 
follow that of the next so that no more vacant space is left than can be 
helped, and that the composition must thus be kept enmpact. Another 
principle, that of correspondence, has been already so well set forth by Prof. 
Treu “and Prof. Kekuld,’ that it need hardly be once more advocated. 

I had no choice but to work with the models on a reduced scale, which 
have in some respects been slightly altered in the restored parts, according to 
my indications, under the direction of Mr. Bart van Hove, the sculptor. 
This has only been done where it could not be avoided. What else remains 
to be changed will be mentioned in the text, as these corrections can 
necessarily be no more than an indication of the intention, and ought to be 
controlled in presence of the originals, or at least the large plaster casts, by 
competent authority. I lave no doubt that a careful inquiry will prove these 
or similar alterations possible and sufficient.’ 

In the middle stands the figure of Zeus, too high for any other place. 
Next to him, neither Oenomaus nor Pelops—these names cannot be questioned 
—will ft, as either of them in the usual arrangement cuts through the com- 
position most awkwardly, the first with his left elbow and the other still 
worse by his shield, and even if transposed, they must perforce remain at too 
great a distance, and leave an enormous gap. To be brief, there is no other 
place where the shield will do no harm by its form and the broad shadow it 
must have thrown till noon, but on the right, iv. Northern extremity of this 
group, and similarly the elbow of Oenomaus finds room for extension only on 
the opposite side. The women therefore must stand between the men and 
Zeus, as Prof. Brunn* has already deduced from the bad effect the naked legs 


2 Pausrnins, ¥. 10. 6. © The restored parts have been indicated in 
1 Jahrbuch des Archacologischen Instifuts, tii, the models by a darker colour, but this doce not 
p- 174. show everywhere in our plate, so that it is 


4 Archasologische Zeitung, xl. 1882, p. 2157. misleading. 
' Rheinisches Museum, N. F, xxxix. p. 4511f. TL. Lp. 183. 
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of the men produce in that place, and the evident improvement in the com- 
position if we bring the draped female figures close to Zeus’ garment. If we 
ask which of the two must stand to the right, which to the left, I would 
venture to answer that this question is decided by the figures themselves, as 
the right arm and hand of Zeus fit exactly into the folds formed by the dress 
of the woman with her arms on her breast, and that this slender figure com- 
posed with the broader Oenomaus exactly counterpoises the group that 
remains, where the fuller forms of the woman make up for what we should 
miss in Pelops. In this way too will be obtained an over-lapping of outlines, 
postulated by Prof. Brunn for these groups, On the other side the uplifted 
left arm of the other woman filis the open space beneath the right arm of 
Pelops who rests gently on her shoulder. It is true that in the models, as 
they stand before me, Pelops is a trifle too short to allow of this arrangement, 
and I would not venture to have him made higher, but the same effect may 
be obtained by letting the torso rest somewhat more heavily on the supporting 
leg, an attitude perfectly accounted for by the weight of the shield on that 
side. It is obtained in our plate by making the whole figure lean over some- 
what to the left, but this of course is but an expedient. That this arrangement 
is the original one is further shown by a slight indentation on the woman's 
left shoulder at the exact spot where it would be touched by the elbow of 
Pelops. 

It is clear that the women must assume again the names first given to 
them, nnd disputed by Dr. Studniczka,’ but after the excellent charactcriza- 
tions of Prof. Flasch,® there cannot be any objection to this. We shall only 
have to disagree with Prof. Flasch as to the restoration of the left arm of 
Hippedamia. It cannot hang down, as Prof, Tren™ observes, on account of 
the folds underneath the elbow, and we come to the same conclusion if we 
examine the holes cut for attaching the fore-arm, that point to a heavy 
weight having to be sustained. Still it seems to me that, as it is restored, the 
arm is too much uplifted and should be less extended and nearly vertical, as 
in the figure of Stephanus. Hippodamia must have held a tenia here, Just 
as in her statue in the Hippodrome. It is not uninteresting to observe that 
her image on later vases often shows a general likeness to this figure, particu- 
larly in the uplifted left arm,” 

That the supporting legs of the men come to the outside of the group is, 
as Mr. van Hove observed to me, in favour of the proposed arrangement, as 
they give a better outline and greater stability to the whole. I may add that 
in a similar way the women by repeating the position of the men direct our 
eyes to the centre, and help to give more consistency to the composition, 
which if they change places would fall asunder in two distinct groups with a 





© Archacologische Zelung, 1851, p. 281 Wf. Monuments deft Just, viii 1964, Pl. ii: Arehae- 
* In Baumeister's Dentwacier, v. Olympia, ii.  ofegische Zeitung, 1853, I, liv,, where Hippo- 
p. 1104 y. damia is moreover far more rich ly dressed than 


W Johrbuch der Arch, Int, fi. p, 14 n, 2. the woman who leada her and who, no doubt, is 
MW Amaall defi" Institute, 1940, Tay. Age. N;  Sterope 
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central figure, but without any combining link, Even as they are, these 
groups remind one of those of Orestes and Electra, or Orestes and Pylades, 
and it is not impossible that another restoration of the uplifted arms of the 
heroes might produce a still closer resemblance. 

There thus remains only one somewhat large gap between Zeus and 
Sterope, and this may be filled up in the way indicated by Prof. Brunn, by 
an altar, which however in my opinion ought rather to be seen in front, as on 
the Attic vases, and the Sicilian coins of this period. 

If this arrangement be accepted we shall find that the group still lacks 
the necessary breadth at the base, as compared with the more compact and 
broader upper half, But this defect is remedicd by the figures that must sit 
before the horses, Now if we look for such forms as will give the desiderated 
outline, we have no choice but to accept those proposed by Prof. Kekulé,” the 
kneeling young man to the left, and the kneeling maiden to the right, They 
correspond exactly in their movement, and the maiden has just the height 
wanted for a figure beneath the shield. The sitting boy and the mutilated 
sitting man of Prof. Treu’s arrangement would be too low, and we shall find 
that precisely for this reason they will be wanted elsewhere. Moreover the 
last mentioned figure would cause a very irregular contour. The same would 
be the case if we accepted Prof. Curtius’ views" who instead of the maiden 
has the kneeling man, and then this brings an awkward repetition of the same 
motive, in that both figures kneel to the right. Nor does Prof. Flasch '° bring 
us any nearer. The bald seated man might perhaps do well before Pelops, 
but he is wanted more where he was found, and the proposed pendant, the 
mutilated sitting man, is less satisfactory near Oenomaus than anywhere else, 
Though we have not yet come to this point in our inquiry, it may already be 
observed that the argument, which convinced Prof. Flasch, loses all its 
force as soon as Oenomaus is removed from that side where he recognizes 
Myrtilus. 

Prof. Kekulé’s arrangement however is open to nearly the same objec- 
tion as that of Prof. Curtius, the repetition in the two kneeling men, and we 
ought to accept it only with a modification. Tor us the kneeling boy must of 
necessity come befure the horses, and should be turned inward until his 
back and his right side are equally seen from the front. His head will then 
be seen in profile from the most central point that allows of a general survey 
of the pediment, and his hands will come close to the horses. The kneeling 
maiden should occupy an exactly similar position, and that such was her 
position is even more evident, a3 there is a greater contrast in her case between 
the finish of the back ™ and that of the part that was not exposed to view, 
than is the case with the boy, who only shows some rough surface on the lett 
side. What she may be doing is quite uncertain; she might perhaps be 





2 LL p. 108. MLL p. lh 2 

4 EL 1p. 488. 1 ‘The corrosion of the back mentioned by 

1 Die Funde ton GQympia, Ausgube in cinem = Mr, Grif (Matthrifungen ana dihen, 1888, pp. 402) 
Tande (Berlin, 1882) p. 11 ff. is in favour of this view. 
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tying the strings of Pelops’ sandals,” and by her ministry characterize him to 
the spectator as a guest of the house,!* 

After the principal actors we come to the preparation, the TAparKEU?), 
for the race, How this was depicted in early Greek art may be learned from 
Attic vases. It is not without interest to compare the fragments of the vase 
painted by Nearchus,” where Thetis brings the armour of Hephaestus to 
Achilles, who, aided by the white-haired Phoentx, is preparing his chariot; but 
the monument of most interest to us ia a fine black-figured hydria (Fig. 1), 
that in style, and especially in the type of the heads, shows the greatest 
affinity to the black-figured vases, cxecuted by early painters of red-figured 
vases, in particular to Epictetus as seen in his pinakes, It has been 
published by Gerhard,” and is sufficiently important to be repeated here, 
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Fic, 1.—Btiace-Fiervarp Hype, 


Two slightly-built horses stand already before the chariot ; the charioteer 
and a groom are busy harnessing them; another groom holds the reins, while 
a third brings up a somewhat lighter horse, of fuller forms, which advances 
slowly. 








i? A very similar figure has been penn teal, ont iv. $d. Nearer related to this than to the 
by Prof. Kekule, (l. L p. 487) in Le Bas, Mone- following is a black-fgured fragment (Seri 
mirnis figures, PL é5= Lacy Mitchell, 4 History della Certara di Solana, T. viti, Ee}, , ol 
of Ancient Sculpture, p. 500, fig. 211, where however the preparation seems for a race, 

M Homer, Gd. iv. 49: xiii, 66; zix, 316 3 dusricocne Mownbilder, PL cexlix, ecl. 

 Benndorf, Ftener Fortegeblactter, 1655, PL 
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Though we do not find in our pediment so complete a body of attendants, 
yet the horses, to which our attention must be especially directed, are 
arranged as on the vase. On each side are three sanding horses in front of 
slight proportions, while a single horse of fuller forms moves forward at a 
slow trot, this at least seems to be indicated by what is left of the legs, and 
this has been well preserved by Mr. Griittner in his models, though I am not 
in a position to decide whether he was quite right in letting the horse on the 
right side move in the natural way, and might not better have followed, as in 
the other, the mode of archaic art, in which the legs of the same side move 
simultaneously backward and forward. 

As the central group, as we arrange it, takes much less space than do 
the same figures in other reconstructions, we may place the three horses much 
nearer to the centre than is usually done, and thereby gain sufficient room for 
the single horses in their rear, provided that these do not raise their heads so 
high, I have had this alteration made in the models, as may be seen from 
our plate, though without wishing to defend the exact curve given to each 
neck, It even seems to me that the horse on the left ought rather to have 
stretched its head forward, as there appears to be an indentation on the back 
of the foremost horse, just where his lip might have touched it, but Mr. van 
Hove had the head drawn down to correspond to the movement of the hind- 
lezs of the model, The question remains, if this movement necessarily 
results from what remains, but this question, like so many others, must 
remain undecided here. What we want to demonstrate is no more than that 
the horse cin and must stand in this place. Prof. Treu* and those who 
place the four horses side by side, have but one serious argument, the absolute 
want of space for any other disposition, and as this 1s done away, we may 
fairly enquire what their other considerations are worth, Prof. Treu attaches 
some importance to the marble support under the belly of the horse that 
seems to show it to have stood free from the wall, but it is clear that the 
enormous weight of the marble could not be supported by the legs alone, 
even though it were firmly attached to the wall by the strongest dowels, and 
that it was not superfluous here is proved by the presence of a similar support 
in the case of the other horses, so much better supported by their combined 
legs. It is true that in their case it is hidden from view by the forelegs, but 
if painted of the same colour as the back-ground it would hardly offend the 
eye here and, as we shall see, disappeared probably entirely behind the chariot. 
On the other hand, placed as Prof. Treu has it, it cannot but produce a very 
unhappy effect. Prof. Kekulé’s™ proposal to let the single horses stand some- 
what backward, though coming nearer to the truth, and accounting for a part 
of the else useless work lavished on the three horses, does not remedy the 
great objection to this arrangement, viz. the presence of horizontal holes for 
dowels in the back, made exactly in the same manner as those of the five 
middle figures and the three horses and of many figures of the western 
pediment, Two of these holes may be observed on cach of the single horses, 
about three mehes (Sem.) square, and six inches (15cm.) deep, and in one 
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place no less than cight inches (20em.) below the highest pomt. It looks 
practically impossible to attach this mass of marble to the wall by dowels 
that would have to ran over the back of the other horses, as Prof. Treu** 
thinks must have been the case. There does not even seem room for such a 
dowel, which would besides have been of very unusual shape and little or no 
use in sustaining the weicht, If the sculptors had really wanted to place 
these horses side by side they would have left (or made) flat the part not 
geen, and fastened to it the free horse. That they have not done this is the 
all-convincing argument in favour of our view. 

Some years ago my father observed to me that the chariots could not 
have been wanting, but being made of bronze would have been melted down, 
and Prof. Flasch ™ made the same observation.” Prof. Treu ™ asserts, and it 
is generally believed, that no trace even of the yoke is left, but I observed at 
Olympia not only that part of the mane of the horses on the left side is cut 
sharply away at the very place where this yoke ought to rest, but also 
that there remains a fragment of a thick bronze pin stuck in the marble that 
can hardly have belonged to anything else besides the yoke itself, I was 
not so happy with the other side as just this spot is there broken 
away. 

Though the chariot is usually close to the heels of the horses it seems 
more probable that the distance was somewhat greater here, as often is 
represented in a race, so that it may well fill up the empty space beneath 
the single horse and cover its support. This arrangement may easily be 
made on the left side, but on the right meets some difficulty in the 
uplifted foreleg of the horse. We have observed already that this ought 
probably to be altered. 

It is indeed an objection to our theory that it will scarcely be 
possible to place an attendant to lead these horses, but after all it is not 
impossible to suppose that a well-trained horse could trot along by itself 
to its companions, and besides these horses are of divine ancestry. 

Still however, especially after adding the chariots, one misses some- 
thing, small maybe, by the side of the foremost horses. Some reins, or a 
harness hanging down from the yoke, as in the vase-painting, is all that 
is wanted. 

About the last figures on the right little remains to be said, Their 
place is given by the spot where they were found,” by the respective 
height of the figures, which does not allow of any others being placed in 





2 LL. 1. 228 in the note, 

411 p 104 AA. 

= May not the many bronze fragments found 
with the bald sitting man, mantioned Arche. 
olegische £eitung, 1875, p. 176, have belonged to 
the chariot of that side! The spot would be 
exactly the right one, The notice runs thus: 
Unter der Figur faaden sich coaklreiche Bronze- 
aiicke; darunter sind aaschaliche ergoldete 
Frogmeate ten cinem puaden Gegcaslande, viel. 


teach! ¢inem Schild: gefunden worden, These 
last of course would be from one of the votive 
shields of Miurnmines, 

™ Archaeologiache Zeitung, 1882, p. 24, 

* This argument accepted by Prof, Trey in 
1876 and rejected in 1882 formed the basig of 
the arrangement of Prof. Curtin, 1, 1. and was 
combined by Prof. Kekulé, 1. L with the sym- 
metrical correspondence of the figures in Prof. 
Trew’s arrangement, 
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their stead and, last not least, by the beautiful harmony of the outlines. It 


is true that they cannot be brought sufficiently close together in the existing | 


models, but the restored right hand of the river-god may be very well brought 
near to his left arm, somewhat in the way indicated in our plate, and the left 
arm of the bald sitting man, whereon he leans, must be drawn nearer to the 
body on account of the position of the remaining fragment, The right hand 
that touches the chin may perhaps have held the halter of the single horse ;™ 
at all events on this side nobody else appears to care in the least about the 
horses. 

We are better off in this respect on the other side, where we find a 
striking resemblance to the painting on the hydria above mentioned, in more 
than one respect, for not only does the kneeling boy, placed as we place him, 
fulfil the office of the groom half seen before the horses, but the groom who 
holds the reins is present too in the person of the kneeling man. If we turn 
him somewhat to the front, there is no longer any fear of an awkward repe- 
tition of movement, and his height is the exact height wanted there and 
nowhere else. 

The river-god occupies the angle, and so no figure remains for the last 
vacant place but the mutilated man, But there are still more convincing 
arguments than these to demonstrate that he must have occupied this spot. 
Prof. Treu 2 observes that this figure has been shortened at the base, as he 
thinks, to make it fit under the horses’ heads, but however the reconstruction 
be made it always will remain so much lower than those heads, that he must 
evidently be mistaken in his supposition, And yet the head too, bears testi- 
mony to the fact that the figure was too high at first, as it is flattened at the 
crown in an oblique direction. This points clearly enough to the single spot 
in the whole pediment where this reduction could be of any use, the last 
place but one to the left. It is less easy to say how it ought to be restored. 
The two different Berlin models are both evidently wrong. Certainly Mr. 
Griittner was right in placing the right arm before the body, as the muscle 
of the breast is compressed on that side, but it could never have been where 
he puts it, as there is at that place a narrow but intact tract of epidermis 
from the breast to the arm-pit. It must therefore have been higher and 
further off from the body. Neither can the other arm be uplifted so high as 
‘tis in both reconstructions, as well os in that given in the plate, as may be 
seen from the muscle on the left breast, which is not stretched. As what 
remains of the drapery seems to exclude a downward position of the arm 
supporting the body at this side (which would well suit the composition), 
there is no choice but to restore this arm, at least mentally, as brought 
forward at the level of the head so that the latter may be seen below it from 
the ground, This could not be effected here, without making an entirely 
new model, as those of Berlin have not the same excellence and exactness as 





4 This hand is pierced (see Archaeologische or the reina of the other horses. 


Zeitung, 1876, p. 175) and could handily have + Archacologische Zeitung, 1382, p. 241. 
held anythirg but the halter of the single horse 
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the others. For a similar reason the position of the head has not been 
changed, though according to the flattened crown it ought to be turned more 
backward and look nearly horizontally to the centre of the composition. 
But to do this it would have been necessary to add on the plaster cast of the 
original the wanting part of breast and neck, and such an undertaking 
leads further than we could be expected to gu in the preparation of a mere 
essay. The changes as indicated in our plate, the nght arm brought higher 
to support the body by means of a staff and the left hand on the missing 
part of the head, are sufficient to prove that it is possible to place this figure 
here. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that for all these six figures 
we have accepted in the main Prof. Kekuld’s ® proposal. 

The duty now remains of testing this arrangement, reached on grounds 
absolutely independent of the description of Pausanias, by his words:*" Aras 
6¢ dydkparoe KaTa pécor memomppevoy pikiora Toy detov, éotiv Olvopaogs ép 
beFiad Tot Ards érrixelpervos xpavos TH Kebahy, rapa é¢ abtov yurry Lreparn, 
Guyarépay cai abty tav"AtXavros. Mupridos é€, d5 Aauve ta Olvopaw to 
dpye, cabyTa: wpo Tay tire’ of 6€ elow adpiOsow ot imaot tésoapes, pera 
éé adrov elow dvépe¢ évo- dvopara péyv oduow obx éort, Gepavetew 62 dpa 
Tous lamwovs nal TovTovs wpomwetéraxto tare toi} Olvopuov. wpas atte be 
KaTaxertat To wepate KAaGeos” Eyer 6 wai €¢ Ta GANa wap’ Hreloy ripas 
woTapoy poliota pera ye “AXderow. ta G2 és apiotepa amo tod Ards o 
TlékowW wai ‘lorvrodapeta xai ore qrloyos dors tow MéXores cai iamo, do re 
avbpes, (w?iroxoot 6) Kal ouros Tw TléAow:. «ai ates o dervos xareiow é¢ 
arevor, xal xaTa tobro "Addeids ex’ attod weroinrar, toe 8 avSpi tis 
jeeoyer To Tlétowe Acyo per to Tportywlay éoriv dvopa Xdbaipos, 6 be 
ébyyyris thaccer o dv ‘ONvpria KidXayv elvat. 

In the first place I am happy to be able to bring forth a witness whose 
Impartiality cannot be suspected, as he came to the same result as we in 
respect to the arrangement of the five principal figures, before the sculptures 
were known, on the sole authority of Pausanias, Quatremére de Quincy who 
published a very unpretending sketch of the composition, which we repeat 
here (Fig. 2). 

We may take as known what Prof. Brunn™ advances to explain the 
seeming contradiction of the text, but we must lay the more stress on what 
can be further concluded from the passage. The supposed altar might have 
induced Pausanias to speak of the dyaApa of Zeus, but it is of more import- 
ance that in describing Oenomaus éy éefia, he adds rod Ards, which he could 
never have done if he intended to speak of the gpectafor'a right hand. The 
following words ta 6@ €5 dptrrepa ard tod Aids, might be ambiguous, as 
Zeus must be mentioned again, but the earlier words are clear. | 

To the right and left follow the figures he mistook for charioteers, mislad 
probably by the myth, as it was current in bis time, and as Prof. Kekulé® 


= [. Lop. 456. | L.1. p. 1. 
ay, 10, 6, “EL pm 487, 
= Ee Jupiter Olympien, Pl. xi. fig, 1. 
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observes, by the dress of the maiden. On the left are the men whom 
Oenomaus ordered to care for his horses, and in this they are occupied. It is 
less evident what those on the right are doing, and so it was to Pausanias, 23 
he only guesses they might be Pelops’ grooms; inpwoxdpot 8) wal obroe tod 
IléXoroc. If we are not able to put a name to every one of these figures, 
this at least is not in disaccorl with our author. 
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Fic. 2.—Restoratiox py QuatTmemkne De Qvixcy. 


The bald and rather corpulent man, seems characterised as a paeda- 
gogus* That he must be of some rank, appears from his noble features. 
alike een, 


2% Bald men ore not rare on Attic vases, not 
only where extreme age is represented as in the 
Tithonus of an Geonoclea vase (Laynes, Fuses, 
Pl, xxviii) but in general to indicate advanced 
years a8 in Priamus (Gerhard, usericsene Vasen- 
bilder, Pl. claxxvili, Monwmenti cfell’ Instituto, 
viii. PL. xxvii.) and Anchises (Gerhard, 1 1. PL 
ecxvi,cexvil), Linus tooon the vase of Pistoxenus 
( Annali dell’ Fustitnto, 1871, Tay. dU’ Agg. F.) is 
more or less bald, and several bald men occur 
whom one would mther take to be pacdagogi 
than anything else, such as on a cup at Munich 
(Archacologische Zeitung, 1885, Pl, 11), or cm 





another (Heidemann Gricchische Furnbilder, 
Pl. x.), or on an amphors (Gerhard, 1. 1, PI. el) 
near Lyecaon, Antandros, who of all mentioned 
shows the closest Likeness to the type at 
Olympia. 

The small term-cotta group of the Berlin 
Museum (Archacologivche Zeitung, xl. Pl. Sm 
Panmeister, Dentmacler, fig. 1820) is too late to 
beof mnch use for comparison however close 
the resemblance, 

® Theo features do not allow his being 
characterized asa bal man as Prof, Flasch (1. 1 
p. 1104 AA) supposes, In fact the eorpulence 
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He should be compared to Mentor or Phoenix, rather than to the paedagogus 
in Sophocles’ Electra, as a young prince like Pelops would hardly fail to be 
thus accompanied, even though the legends do not mention it expressly. His 
rank of course would no more prevent him from tending the horses, than it 
does Phoenix in the painting of Nearchus, above mentioned. 

Finally there is no objection to calling the left river-god Cladeus, as he 
was beardless os well as the other, who now must be Alpheus. These attri- 
butions are not inconsistent with the geographical situation, as the race was 
supposed to go toward the sea, and fullow the coast, so that the Alpheus must 
be on the left. 

To conclude let us take a general view of the scene and try to find its 
motive, 

On the nght hand, yepos €x dopumadrou,*" of Pelops, the princely guest 
and bashful lover, and his blooming bride, whose hand holds the prize of 
victory, appears the majestic figure of Zeus, foreboding good luck to them. 
His angry frown rests on Oenomaus, who broke his laws by preventing the 
marriage of his own daughter, and slaying her suitors, and now supports his 
presence with impudent mien and in unbroken pride, whilst Sterope, sunk in 
painful meditation, foresees the issue that will leave her a widow. 

This group, in which all the interest, as in a tragedy of Aeschylus, 
centres with ethic pathos, is surrounded by the preparations for the fatal 
race. But the appearance of Zeus does not pass unobserved by all attendants. 
The paedagogus on the right is struck with awe, and sits motionless, his head 
resting on his hand; the man last but one at the left, turns sharply with 
terror or curiosity—which is now no longer observable—and the river-gods, 
which indicate the locality, astonished, half rise from their beds. As in 
Rafael's Mass of Bolsena, the excitement caused by the supernatural appear- 
ance grows as it reaches those that have no part to act in the scene, and by 
thus bringing them in connexion with it, gives unity to the whole, 

That there can be no Myrtilus, as his treason could not be and was not 
acknowledged at Olympia to have decided the issue of the race, has been 
clearly shown by Prof. Loeschecke™ Nor was this theme, fit subject for a 
tragedy of Euripides, worthy to adorn the temple of the highest of the gods, 
even if it had not invited, as it were, to treachery and corruption. And that, 
notwithstanding the artist's care to avoid every ambiguity by omitting the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, he was still thought to be present in after times, 
proves nothing but the wide-spread character of the myth, and the want of 
moral sense in respect to the gods in those days, For a churioteer of Pelops 
there could have been no occupation but that of simple groom, as, according 
to the legend, the hero drove himself with Hippodamia by his side, 
and baldness bespeak mo more than his age and HB 353 ete. 
lack of ilnily exercise, and it sems probable that aa: Dorpat-Program: Dis Cheatliche (tebelgrippe 
Prof. Flasch was lod to speak ofa *fatnl fare" am Zeustempel ov Olympia, 1885, p. 19, with 
(Ll. 1. p. 1104 2) by the front view, which it was special reference to the chest of Cypaeclns anal 
not the artist's intention to show, the first Olympic ode of Pindar. 

= Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 119. Ch Homer, 
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Considering the mutilated condition of the work we cannot be expected 
to obtain a reconstruction free from doubt in details, but the arrangement 
here proposed is the only one as yet suggested, that accounts for all technical 
peculiarities ; and though I certainly cannot hope to see it accepted at once 
by all archaeologists, I expect to have all artists on my side on account of the 
evident artistic gain in the general aspect, and nobody can deny that we 
have obtained a much closer resemblance to the style of the Western pediment 
than before. 

We could stop here, but the last observation leads us to another inquiry, 
which I hope our readers will follow, without letting an unfavourable impres- 
sion of this part of the paper influence their judgment on the former. 

The artist of this pediment is unknown, and the name of Paconius of 
Mende, given to him by Pausanias, must be due to some error or confusion in 
his notes or memory, as Paconius himself, in his inscription, practically 
excludes all doubt. Even if we could accept the thesis, that the meaning of 
axpotima is ambiguous, which we cannot allow,” Paeonius’ phrase would 
not admit any doubt, as he uses the word éz/, and that at all events is not 
ambiguous. 

OF course Prof. Flasch®’ is right, that for a victory there must be a 
competition, and that the Grecks did not use to compete with models, but 
with finished works, But what of that? He whose work was refused might 
hope to find some other destination for it, either unchanged or with new 
attributes, as we know from the example of Agoracritus’ Nemesis. 

There is not a single reason why the gilded bronze Aé8y7ve¢ should rather 
pertain to the gold shield or giddy of the Lacedsaemonians, in whose inscrip- 
tion they are not mentioned, than to the gilded bronze Nike, nor why they 
should not be due to the hand of Paeonius. 

Even those who accept most readily the testimony of Pausanias, 
acknowledge the identity of style of both pediments, and Prof. Flasch * goes 
so far as to ascribe this to the influence of Phidias; but without denying in 
the least the affinity between the Olympian and the Parthenon sculptures 
(which by the by are ascribed to Phidias himself on very controvertible 
grounds), we need not shut our eyes to the immense distance that lies between. 
Where so much is uncertain, it may not be out of place to compare what 
progress has been made by long-lived artists of the first rank and the greatest 
influence in other periods, where fixed dates help our inquiry. And even a 
rapid survey of what Donatello produced between his twenty-sixth year, when 
he made the St Marcus of Orsanmichele, and his eightieth year, whence date 
the works in St. Lorenzo, or of what Michelangelo produced between his 
twenty-fifth year with the Pietd in St. Peter's, and the Deposition in the Tomb, 

® The argument drawn from Plato, Critias, in the temple itself. 
11ép, ia very weak; there is no reason to under- Those who accept the worl as pediment 
stand axporfya there in any but the manalsense would nuke Paeonius assert bofA pediments to 
(seo Trof, Michadlis, Archoeologische Zeitung, have gained him a victory, 
1876, p. 169) as the sculptures mentioned in the “LL p. 110d HE. 
next sentence do not stand in the pediment but aL. 1.1104 KE. 
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left unfinished after a life of nearly four score and ten years, will show nothing 
but a development and perfection of the same tendencies, though few artists 
have ever more completely than these broken with tradition anid created their 
own style. Points of comparison could only be found if we might compare 
the works of a mere bey, sach as Michelangelo was when he worked the angel 
for the areca at Bologna, with his ripest works; but is it probable that a work 
like the Olympian sculptures would have been confided to an apprentice?“ 

It is however the great Buonarotti himself who may show us the way, 
as that resemblance which has been remarked between the sculptures of 
Olympia anid the Parthenon may be closely compared to the influence to 
be traced in his works of the sculptures of Quercia, which he studied in his 
youth while at Bologna. 

Similarly the disciple of Phidias, who executed the pedimental sculptures 
of the Parthenon, let his name have been Colotes, Agoracritus, Alcamenes, 
Thrasymedes or Theocosmus, will have been strongly impressed in his youth, 
while working on the statue of Zeus, by the art of the old master whose work 
he daily had before his eyes in the Olympian pediment. 

This master, to come to the point, was evidently the same for both pedi- 
ments, and as there is no reason to doubt that Aleamenes, the rival of Phidias, 
made the Western pediment, we shall have to ascribe the Enstern also to 
him, After all that has been said by others, we need hardly dwell on the 
first point, Let us only observe that the execution of both pediments is so 
uniform that if a fragment of the one were found near the other, it could not 
have been recognised from the style, but only from the subject, and that to 
assume one single hand for the execution that induced the same style on the 
works of two different masters would be the worst solution to be thought of. 
Those who use to speak of native workmen as executing these sculptures 
after the models of foreign masters, forget the improbability of the masters 
not bringing their usual helpers with them, especially to a place like Olympia, 
where hardly any marble had ever been worked till this time. 

To recognise in Aleamenes the designer of these works, would be of course 
impossible, if we accepted the identification of the two distinctly mentioned 
Aleamenes as one person, but there is no longer any reason for that, since 
Prof. Loeschcke “ has shown what errors had been thus committed through 
following Pausanias, 

Prof. Robert # was the first to conclude that there were in antiquity two 
different versions current in regard to Aleamenes, but fails to see the obvious 








# Prof. Brown (Sitsungshkerichte der AGnigl. 
bayr. Akademie der IWiseenschaften 13 Januar 
1877 Die Senlpturen von Olympia” p. 12) 
paring the pediment with the victory of 
Fusiink points to Rafnel's spomlitie, but 
forgets that Rafsel was no more than twenty-one 
and hal to study in another school before a great 
work was confided to him at the age of twenty- 
six. If he hod painted the #anzes in his youth 





in the style of the sposalitio, ard the sparalitio 
were the work of his last years and in the style 
ofthe Jncendio del Borgo, there would indeed 
have been some resemblance between his career 
and that of the supposed Paconina: as it is, 
there is none, aod Paconius remains a monstrum. 
7 . Pitti Program 557: She sreatliche 
qruppe am Zeuslempel my OT 
4 Archacologische Masichin: 3 io me 
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conclusion to be drawn. Prof. Loeschcke on the contrary does not perhaps 
stretch as far as he might the authority of our texts. 

As I have come to the same conclusion independently, and as the 
Dorpat-program is not perhaps in all hands, I venture to state the case anew. 
An (L) will indicate the coincidence with Loeschcke, (O no. . .) the testimony 
as Overbeck has it in his Schriftqwellen. 

In s temple near Phaleron, sacked by Mardonius, stood the damaged 
statue of Hera, from the hand of Alcamenes (L); and Pausanias (O no. 316), 
instead of doubting whether it could have suffered from the Medes, should 
rather have inquired in regard to the true date of Aleamenes, as tt is clear 
that nobody would have thought of erecting an image in a roofless 
temple.*® 

Shortly after the Persian wars, as was clearly shown by Dr. Wolters,” by 
comparison of a marble head foundon the Acropolis of Athens, the Western 
pediment of Olympia must have been made, which by Pausanias (O no, 825) 
is ascribed to Alcamenes, the contemporary of Phidias, and only second to 
him in art (L). What this means appears from Pliny (O no. 811) who as 
aemuli of Phidias mentions Aleamenes, Critias, Nesiotes and Hegins, that 1s 
to say all masters of this period, as the date of Critias and Nesiotes is fixed 
by the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, erected in Ol. 75,4 (477 BC.) 
and Hegias is known to be the master of Phidias, and to have worked with 
Hagelaidas and Onatas. That Phidias himself must have begun his career 
immediately after the Persian wars is clear, from the many war trophies 
ascribed to him.” Pliny’s date of O/. 83 (445—445), about the year 300 of 
Rome (4541), must therefore be the date of Phidias’ highest renown, and 
the lowest date of the others if this statement has any worth as regards 
them (L). 

These testimonies are corroborated by the anecdote told by Tzetzes (O 
no. $10) about the competition between Alcamenes and Phidias, and we 
learn there that this Aleamenes drew his origin from the islands, so that he 
may be identified with the Lemnian mentioned by Suidas (O no, 809) (L). 

To the same epoch points the Asclepius at Mantinea (O no. 824), as the 
Hera and Hebe of Praxiteles were made according to Pausanias* in the 
third generation after Alcamenes, so that, if we take as general date for 
Praxiteles that given by Pliny, 01. 104, this would be O/. 81 (456—453). 

We have no other dates, but the description of the Hephaestus at Athens 





Prof. Peterson (Mitthzilungen aus Hom, 
1889, p. 65 ff.), who wants to find copies of the 
Hera of Alcamenes in workathat show the style 
of a later period, rejects the atory about the 
burning of the temple by Mardonius, bat fails 
to explain why the roof and doors were not re- 
stored if they were only burnt by accident. 
Prof. Petersen writes privately to me that the 
temple may have been sacked in after times, but 
I cannot find his arguments convincing enough 
to doubt the veracity of the tradition. 

 Mittheilungen aus Athen, p. 266 and 274. 


This head (Journal of Hellenic Studiva,ix. p. 123, 


fig. 2) might be ascribed to Alcamenes himself 


with much more confidence than the small 
bronze head claimed for him by Prof. Loesehcke 
(Horpal-program 1867 p. §). Not having scen 
the original I judge from photographs taken 
and kindly sent me by my friend Dr. Walther 
Judeich, and now from the excellent publica- 
tion Eplemeria Archacologiky, 1885, Pl. 2. 

* Broun, Kuenatler Geschichte, p. 161 ff. 
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(O no, 821, 822) suffices to vindicate this statue for our master, as the words 
of Cicero, Athenis laudamus Videanum eum, quem Jecit Aleamenes, mm quo 
stante atoue vestito leviter apparet clandicatio non deforms,” reveal a fit subject 
for a contemporary of Pythagoras, who excelled in his rendering of the lame 
Philoctetes® Is it mere chance that we thus find the sculptor of the great 
god of Lemnos to have been a Lemnian? One might adduce as an objection 
the fact that the bronze Athene of the Lemnians at Athens was made by 
Phidias, but then this may have been at a time when their compatriot could 
not work for them. Or was perhaps even this most beautiful of Phidias’ works, 
the Athene, made in competition with Alcamenes (the xadxoupyds) of which 
Tzetzes (O no. 810) speaks? Though all details given by this prolix author 
do not fit, this might have been the case. | 

Though more uncertain, it seems probable that the Dionysus of gold anil 
ivory at Athens (O no. 819, 820) might be his work if this statue is rightly 
identified by Dr. Imhoof and Prof. Perey Gardner" with some Athenian 
coin types, as appears to be the case. | 

Finally we may cite the votive offering of a certain Alcamenes on the 
Athenian Acropolis, mentioned by Pausanias, (O no. 526), * Procne having 
resolved the death of her son, herself and Itys,) which Prof. Brunn™ was 
right in refusing to acknowledge as a work of the artist, because of the 
tragic- pathetic interest, as long as he was thought to live towards the end of 
the fifth century. This work might be ascribed to this earlier master on 
comparison with a red-figured vase, in the style of the great vase-painters,** 
or better still with the Panaetins cup,” which though partly painted over 
reveals the hand of Hieron, both treating the same subject. 

To a younger Alcamenes, probably of the same family, (L) point the 
other testimonies. 

Pliny (O no. $08) calls him the Athenian, and affirms that it was certain 
that he was a disciple of Phidias, n fact probably disputed by those who knew 
tate dae eS Sb BEN Ea ne ee SS ee 


*® Were it not that the authority of the Codex 
(logariensia is so small that the words im wiro- 
que realigiv, which it gives instead of afgue 
revito, can hardly be bronght in the text as 
Sillig (Catal. Arti. p. $2) edits, we could find 
in them another indication of carly date, as my 
friend Dr. Winter observes to me. 

The worl sanix, as well as afaf of Valerius 
Maximns, viii. 11. ext. 3 is not to be under- 
stood in contrast to sitting birt to moving as was 
the case in the ‘ clawdiconfem* of Pythagoras. 

With regard to the close affinity of style of 
the polychrome cup with the aloruing of {Ac}ne- 
sidora by Athena and Hephaestus (Lenormant 
et de Witte, Elite c¢ramegraphigne, iii, FI. 
xxxxiv) to the Olympian soulptures, to which 
my attention was directed some time ago by 
Mr, Murray, I am inclined to ask if we may not 
beat suppose the statue of Alcamenes to have 
stood like the god in this painting, standing 
practically on both legs, but the left crippled 


foot touching the earth only with the tors. . As 
we have no certain date for the work of tha 
sculptor, that of the tase painter might possibly 
be derived therefrom, but I have thought it mah 
todate it acconlingly in the following bypo- 
thetic chronological survey as both might be 
under the inflmence of an older work. 

* Pliny ¥. Af. xxxiv. 59. As to the attitule 
of this statue see the interesting remarks of 
Prof, Benndorf on the tombstone of Halymus 
(duceiger der phil-Aist. Clase der Wiener Aka- 
demic, 3 Nov, 1386), 

+ Journal of Hellenic Siwlies, 1887, M. CC. 
Athens v. L—v, . 

4 YY. 24. 3. : 

) Kuenstler Geachichde, i. p. 237. 

4 Anneli del? Institute, 1863, Tay. d’ Agg. C. 
= Baumeister, Denkmacler, p, 1330, fig. 1494, 

* Manich no, 7000; Klein, Weistersiqnaturen, 
no. 7, p. 145, 
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about his older namesake, without sufficient knowledge of facts to distinguish 
the two, and that many of his works were at Athens in the temples (L). 
This is corroborated by the anecdote of the competition with Agoracritus, 
told by the same Pliny (O no. 808 Anm.), and those who know what a saying 
like that about the help of Phidias to Aleamenes in his Aphrodite, év Kyjrots, 
and to Agoracritus in his Nemesis is worth in the mouth of a local antiquary 
or dilettante amateur, will not be prevented by it from identifying the 
Aphrodite of this competition and the renowned Aphrodite é Kyjros (1) 
(O no. 812—815). Another work in an Athenian temple may have been the 
Ares, mentioned by Pausanias (O no. 818), and that the Hecate (O no. 817) 
stood on the wvpyos, near the temple of the wingless victory, makes it 
probable that this statue was rather due to him than to his predecessor. 
About the Pentathlos there need be no hesitation, as Pliny expressly mentions 
that it was by the disciple of Phidias (L). 

Finally we have the only work which can be closely dated, as everybody 
knows, the Athene and Heracles at Thebes, a votive offering of Thrasybulus 
and his companions after Ol, 94, 2 (403) (L) (O no. 823). 

It is hard to say to which of the two sculptors the characteristics men- 
tioned by Quintilian (O no, 827) and the general statements made now and 
then as to Aleamenes by others (O no, 828) are better suited. It may be that 
these authors or their authority did not distinguish between the two masters. 

Here follows an attempt at chronology wherein the dates for Aleamenes 
I. are taken as low and those for Alcamencs IJ. as high as possible. 

OT, or, 
63 (508—505). 


74 (454—451}. 


Birth of Alcamenes I. 


Hera at Phaleron, by A. 1. 
Marble heml on the Acropolis 
by Aleamenes I. 


69 (504—801.) Birth of Phidias.. 


75 75.1 (480). Sack of the Acropolis of Athens. 
2 (479). Mardonins burns the temple at 
Fhaleron, 
\(480—457), Pedimental senlptures at Olym- 4(477). Statues of Harmodina and Aristo- 
pia, by Alcamenes I. giton by Critins and 
Nesiotes erected. 
791 ;464—461), Birth of Aleamenes IT. 15) sysq—4 Trophies of the Medic wara 
ai): [ ) o apes a0 | 57). i Phidies 
80.4 (457). Battle of Tanagra. 


sl (456—453). Asclepins at Mantinen by % 
Alcamenes I $1 t (456—147). Olympian Zeus, by Phidias, 


82} Works at Athens and death $3.2 

83 ta ogg SE 83,3 \(s 4¢—498), Athone Parthenos, and 
4 (444—138) Aleamenes II. at the atelier 55.6 death of Phidias, 
85.3.)~° of Phieting, 

BG} yon Aleamenes II, works at | 

os | Ce ae. Athens. 4.2 (403). ‘Thrasybolus recaptores Athens, 


$5 (400—897), Votive offering of Thrasybulux 
and his friends by Aleca- 
menes IT. 


™ ‘To ascribe this to the younger Alcamenes 
merely on acoount of n probable identity with 
the original of the ‘(fenctrir" replicas, as Prof. 
Loeachcke does, L. 1. p. 7, leads to a vicioms cirele, 
H.8.—VOL. X. 


aa this identification rests on no other argument 
than that the style wonld be suited to this 
period. The same may be said about the 
Lncrinan cua, 
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It is not without some misgivings, lest sume of the best material may 
have escaped my notice, that I approach the last point of our inquiry, a com- 
parison with the contemporary art of the vase-paintings. We will compare 
figure with figure, so far as I have found, in a rapid survey, comparisons 
striking enough to be of any use, as it would be useless, for example, to cite all 
figures kneeling down like the maiden and both the men, without any nearer 
affinity in the action, We may rest contented with the Achilles dressing the 
wound of Patrocles on the cup of Sosins.s7 As to the probability of the back 
being seen, as we supposed, it may be useful to mention even figures not 
kneeling, ¢g. the three athletes on a cup with the name of Panaetius,* or the 
discobolus on another Panactius cup.“ The only kneeling figure seen exactly 
in the same way from behind is a woman bathing, but treated in a somewhat 
later style.” 

If the vases do not afford any striking likeness to the way in which the 
folds in the maiden's drapery, and in that of the women in the Western 
pediment are laid, this may be due to the difference of material, or rather 
technic. _No closer parallel can be found than some of the best specimens of 
the coins of Thasos, with the Satyr and Nymph, already brought into relation 
with this art by Prof. Bruun.™ As it is indispensable for this purpose to 
judge from an original of perfect preservation and excellent execution only, 





Fio. 3.—Coiw or Tu asos, 


we give a drawing here by Carl Leonh. Becker of the specimen in the Duke 
de Luynes's collection (Fig. 3).% Tlie date of this coin cannot be later than 
the subjection of Thasos by the Athenians in 465, when it was deprived of 
its mines.” 





& dnatiks Denkmaeler, i PL 10, 

“ Klein, Meistersignaturen, p. 144 no. 5 
Archacologioche Zeitung, 1875 Pl, 11. To judge 
by those parts that have not been repainted it is 
from the hand of Hieron. 

® Klein MNeistersignatercn, p. 145 no. 2 
Archacologische Zcitung, 1884 Fl. 16, 2. Tha 
too | take to be by Hieron rather than Euphro- 
nia. 

© Lenormant et de Witte, Alice cfroumogra- 
prique, iv. Pl. xi. 

@ Sytzany Ate der &, bayer. Abademie, 
@ Mai 1876. * Paionios und die norlgriechisehe 
Kunst." p. 32. 


© The same type is published often enough 
(Head, Guide, PL xii. d ; Gardner, Types, PI. iil, 
25) but the piece given there is too much worn 
to allow us to discern these details, 


* Thucydides, 1 101. It is troe that these mines 


seem to have been restored to the Thasians in 446, 
when the contribution to the treasury at Athens 
was mised from 3 to $0 talents (Koehler, Uirbun- 
den wal OCfntcersuchingen cur Ceechichte des 
defisch-attiochen Hundes, p. 125, eo that these coina 
might date from this epoch, but considering on 
the one hasal that the Athenian allies did not 
strike large silver coins and on the other that 
the form of the incuse of the reverse indicates a 
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With Zeus and Hippodamia the matter stands much the same, and het 
bridal gesture is common enough through all ancient art, but no exact 
analogy has come under my notice. The seeming reminiscences mentioned 
above are of late date, On the other hand we find the same mode of wearing 
the hair in short curls, that is common to both women, and a few other works 
of this style or period, as the ‘ Hestia’ Giustiniani, ete. in the Athene of the 
polychrome cup in the British Museum already mentioned,” and perhaps, 
though there the hair does not curl, on a lutrophoros, which offers a parallel 
to our Sterope in the woman resting her bead on her hand in grief. A still closer 
analogue is found in the Briseis of a somewhat earlier vase.” As the number 
of figures that could be compared to Pelops is of course rather large, we only 
give the one that, though an Amazon, offers the most striking analogy.” 

More characteristic is the attitude of Oenomaus, whose right hand rests on 
his hip. This position is found, ¢g. with the same attitude, except as to the right 
hand, in an athlete on the outside of the cup with representations of 
Musaeus and Linus and in an Achilles clad in fall armour Another 
warrior, clad in armour too, holds in his left the lance, just like Oenomaus,” 
but though there is a difference in the pose of the uncovered head, there is a 
closer parallel still in a nameless god or hero assisting at the birth of Erich- 
thonius,™ his overdress being disposed in the same way as it is at Olympia. 

As regards the horses we have named already the three black-figured 
vases that may be compared with our arrangement. Their style most reminds 
us of the horses drawn by Euphronius and his contemporaries, but 1 appears 
that they had fewer occasions for representing this subject. We can never- 
theless cite horses led by the halter and with stretched neck, as we suspect 
was the case at the left side at Olympia. 

In the lying and reclining figures let us observe in the first place the 
mantle that covers their legs, and is found similarly placed on vases of 
Euthymides,” or in his style’! The same examples may be compared for the 
fashion of sitting beside others which could easily be added,” but it is of 
more importance to find analogues to the quaintly distorted figure of the 
mutilated man. Let us mention the Ares on a cup by Euxitheus and 
Oltus,” and better still, the man who ts shown the swallow on a Leagrus 
vase,” though both are seated on chairs they are nevertheless distorted. 


higher date, wo hal better suppose the Thasian jotigue, L Pl. Ixxxiv. 
mint to have produced only small currency till 7? od Nogieche Zeitung, 1580, VI. 15; 


the issue with novel types that is generally dated 
from 411. 

™ See note 42, 

| Monunenti dell Justituts, viii. Pl. v. 

Gerhard, Aueerieene Foacnhifder, P1. co. 

© Gerhard, 1. 1; Pl. eczxi, ccrxii. 

" Monwmenti dell Tastituto, 1856 PL xx. 

® Gerhard, 1. 1. Pl. claxxiv. = Journal af 
Hellenic Siudics, Pl. vi. 

™ Moawmecnuts dell Imetituts, 1873 Fl. liv. 

71 Tenormant et de Witte, 2lite oframogra- 


1385, Pl.11. Jahrbuch, 1889, p. 29. 

™ Klein, Mcisersignatiirce, no. d p. 105; 
Archarologische Zeitung, 187% Pl, 9. 

™ Cup with & walder edaAorre, Mittheilungea 
ne them, 1854 Pl. 1, 

 Archacologioche Zeitung, 1855 PI. 17. 

™ Monnmonti dell Inatifuto, 1575 Fl. xxiii, 
xxiv. 

* Klein, Meistersignatwrem, p. 133 ne, 15, 
Monumenti del? Instifuia, 1535 Pl, xxiv. 
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To sum up; we find that all the vases mentioned belonged to a short 
period, that of the last group of great vase-painters, Euphronius (in his later 
works), Hieron, Euthymides, that is to say to the very time of the Persian 
invasion. They exhibit work of the same period as Olympia rather than of 
the same style, though even this latter might perhaps be asserted with respect 
to the polychrome cups, such as that already mentioned, bearing as subject 
the adorning of (Ae)nesidora, or such as those of Euphronius,” notwithstanding 
that these have more resemblance to the Western pediment, And a glance 
at the material brought forward for comparison with this latter work by Prof. 
Curtius,7 will show this to be of somewhat later date, so that if we put the 
question which of the two pediments were earlier, we should be inclined to 
name the Eastern. : 

From considerations which I cannot mae control, but which I take — 
to be trustworthy, Prof. Curtius and Mr. Griittner came to the same 
conclusion.” 

If we bear this in mind, it perhaps does not appear too hazardous to 
understand the words of Pindar in the first Olympic ode, which celebrates a 
victory won by Hieron in 472, as an allusion to the sculptures in the Eastern 
pediment, when after a precise mention of the tomb and altar of Pelops, he 
continues, vt. 04: 


Ta Ge eX eos 
TyXOMer GésopKe Trav ‘OXNvpriuidor ev Spdpuors 
TléXoros, iva tayvTas widaw épiterac 


axpai 7 isyvos Cparvrrovet, 


AmsreapAM, April 1889, 


7 Klein, Metstersignaiurea, p. 142 no, $, ix. Pl. vi 
Gerhard Trinkscdaten und Gefaer, Pl. 14, anil ® Archoologische Zeitung, 1833 p. 350. TI. 
the newly published fragments from the 17. 
Athenian acropolis, Journal of Wellenie Studics, * i. Lp. B57, 
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A VASE OF POLYGNOTAN STYLE: M.d. JZ, XI, 38. 


THe krater which is the subject of this paper is preserved in the Louvre. 
Tt has been well engraved in the Jfonumenti! of the Institute, and discussed by 
Helbig in the ulletino (1881, p. 276), by Robert in the Annali (1882, p. 273), 
and by Winter in his Juingere Aitische Vasen (p. 45). My object in resuming 
the study of it is twofold, Firstly, the vase is so remarkable for beauty and 
distinction of style as to have scarcely an equal, and it will be a good thing 
to bring it in any way to the notice of English artists and archaeologists. 
And secondly, in spite of Professor Robert's able paper, it appears to me that 
it is susceptible of a more complete explanation than it has yet received. 


It was discovered at Orvicto* in 1880, in a large tomb consisting of two 
chambers. In the same tomb were found several other vases, ranging in date 
from the early part of the fifth to the middle of the fourth century. Our vase 
was in that of the two chambers in which were for the most part later vases ; 
but Professor Helbig states that the contents of the two chambers were broken, 
and so much intermingled that it was difficult to say that the vases lay in dis- 
tinct groups, It seems therefore that the circumstances of the finding do not 
compel us to assign a particular date to our vase, Professor Robert would rive 
it to the first quarter of the fourth century. But since the recent excavations 
at Athens have taught us that even Hiero and Brygus worked in the first 
half of the fifth century, it would not now be possible to fix for it so late a 
date as B.c. 400, Indeed, since both Furtwiingler® and Murray assign vases 
of far less severe style to the latter part of the fifth century, our vase should 
probably be assigned to the middle of that century. The drawing is through- 
out full of severity, and in the attitudes there is something of archaic stiffness. 
The warrior leaning on a spear on the left of the principal scene is at least as 
stiff in type as the so-called Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo,’ and shows nothing 
even of Polycleitan rhythm. In the case of some of the warriors we have long 
locks of hair falling on the shoulders, a thing not found in Greek representa- 
tions of mortals after the middle of the fifth century. The heads of Apollo 
and Artemis in the smaller scene have all the character of the pre-Pheidian 





tsi $8—40, Our woodcut is based on a pl. ly. 


reduction of this lithograph, 4 Journ, Hell, Studirs, vill, 4. 
© Helbig in Bull, & net, 1881, p. 276. * Thid, i. pl iv, 


2 saber Collection, Text accompanying 
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art. It is true that if we assign our vase to so early a time we must put it 
in a class by itself: other vases with any attempt at perspective are of later 
date. But in any case our vase stands quite by itself, and if it be really early 
will only become more interesting, because we shall have to trace in it the in- 
fluence not of contemporary vase-painters but of the more advanced fresco- 
painters, and particularly of Polygnotus of Thasos, whose work at Athens is 
supposed to have begun in nc. 471. As to the place of origin of our vase, 
there can scarcely be a doubt; it is of fine Attic work. 

It has not escaped either Robert or Winter that the composition of our 
vase isin the style of the great painter Polygnotus. But it seems to me 
possible to go further than this, A careful comparison of the vase with the 
descriptions given by Pausanias of the paintings by Polygnotus in the Lesche 
at Delphi seems to entitle us on the one hand to use the vase with some con- 
fidence in order to improve our knowledge of Polygnotus, and on the other 
hand to explain on Polygnotan analogies many of the details of the design 
which have hitherto been regarded as inexplicable. If in either of these 
attempts we have any measure of success there must be gain. For all the 
attempts as yet made to restore the designs of the Lesche can only be 
described by the word deplorable,’ 

We ought properly to consider the works of Polygnotus under three 
aspects : first as regards composition, secondly as regards drawing, and thirdly 
as regards colouring. But any discussion of the last-meutioned point must neces- 
satily be almost useless. For frescoes of that age have not come down to us, 
and the paintings of sepulchral stelae* and of polychrome vases* have suf- 
fered so terribly from time and decay that they serve in this special point of 
colour rather to mislead than to instruct us. But in the other matters of 
composition and drawing extant Greek vases can afford us some notion of the 
style of Polygnotus, and none in a higher degree than the vase under 
discussion. 

If one reads in Pausanias‘ his careful description of the paintings of the 
Lesche, one is at first confused by the way in which he returns to figures de- 
scribed some time before. In the scene of the Capture of Ilium Helen, says 
Pausanias, is represented os seated. He then mentions several wounded 
Trojans, and states that in the picture they were above Helen. To her he 
then returns, and says that next her was Aethra standing with Demophon 
the son of Theseus. Next Pausanias mentions Andromache, Nestor and others 
and then (ch. 26, ad init.) starts once more from Aethra and gives us a list 
of Trojan women who stood above her. After atime he comes back to Nestor 
and describes Neoptolemus as beside him, Such is his method throughout. 








1 They will be found collected in the plates ‘x. 25—31. Whether Pousanios’ description 
of the new issue of the Vienna Forlegrbdticr, be first-hand or second-hand is not of import- 
2 See the dissertations of Loeseheke and ance in this connexion. In fact, the nearer one 
Milchhifer in the Athenian Mittheilungen, vols. brings the origin of his descriptions to the time 


iv. andr. of Polygnotus, the more one will be inclined to 
2 Especially the fine Attic lekythi with white trust them, 
ground, 
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And lence itis abundantly clear that in Polygnotus’ painting the figures were 
ranged in rows, apparently three in number. ‘True perspective was of course 
unknown to the Greeks of that time; the figures in the upper tiers would be 
neither smaller in size nor less clear than those in the lower. If however 
these rows or tiers were arranged, as some have fancied, in even lines, a niost 
unpleasing composition would result; while by interlacing them up and down 
and carefully adapting figures to spaces a most pleasing result could be 
attained. The vase now before us is an admirable specimen of arrangement 
according to the Polygnotan system of perspective, and will show us better 
than any verbal discussion, how it was possible to make groups above and 
below one another without any harshness of arrangement. The Jines of the 
scene! move irregularly across the field, and the actors stand at various levels 
according to the exigences of the composition and the space. If we assume 
a similar system of arrangement in the great frescoes at Delphi, we shall at 
onee find order and method in the irregular flow of Paousanias’ descriptions. 

Let us next turn to the subjects depicted on the vase before us. The 
smaller of the two scenes can be at a glance identified. In a mountainous 
scene appear Apollo and Artemis, he carrying a chlamys on his left arm, she 
elad ina Doric chiton, shooting down the unfortunate children of Niobe. 
The woods which cover the mountain are introduced in abbreviated form by 
the sketch of a pine tree, a representation quite in the manner of Polygnotus, 
with whom in his pictures at Delphi a tree stands for the grove of Persephone, 
and pebbles indicate the sea* One young man flies to left and one to right, 
both pierced by the shafts of the offended deities, one youth and a maiden lie 
slain in the foreground, Benndorf brings the body of this youth, partly 
hidden by the rocks, into relation with the phrase in which Pausanias de- 
scribes Polygnotus’ figure of Tityus duvépdy «al obSé OAdGKAnpoy eléeXor ;° and 
supposes that this phrase may be applied to a figure thus only partly visible; 
but it seems very doubtful whether it can bear such a meaning; it seems 
rather to imply the dimness than the incompleteness of the figure men- 
tioned. 

The scene of the obverse of the vase has also been identified with general 
acceptance. The only two personages who can be at first sight made out 
are Athena and Herakles, and these two are not standing together but sepa- 
rated by a warrior who occupies an even more dignifiel position than that of 
Herakles, and is evidently the leader of the whole party. His relations towards 
Herakles are friendly, not hostile. Every one will agree with Robert that 
he cannot be Cycnus or any other foe of Herakles, but must be no other than 
Jason, whose leadership in the Argonautic expedition was accepted even by 
Herakles. If this be the case we have clearly a representation of one of the 
adventures of the Argonautic heroes. And following this clue, Robert has 
without difficulty identified one or two other figures. The elderly bearded 
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' These lines are probably blue on the vase, * Poua, x. $0, 6: 25, 10, 
nin the fragment published in this Jowrmal, * Ibid. 29, 3. See Benndorl in Eph, Arch, 
ix, 2, 1887, 128. 
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man standing in front of the horse, and clad in petasus, chiton and chlamys is 
clearly Tiphys the pilot; he appears to be using the privilege of age in address- 
ing the assembled heroes. ‘To the right of the whole group is a youth wearing 
a pileus and leading a horse, while to the extreme left is a parallel figure also 
wearing a pileus (which has slipped down on his neck) and leaning on a spear. 
These two heroes are clearly the great twin brethren, the horse-taming Castor, 
and Polydeuces the boxer. 

The other figures Robert does not attempt to identify, And consider- 
ing the slight degree to which they are severally characterized, such identi- 
fication must be a risky procedure. In attempting to goa little further I do 
so with the confidence that even if the theories which we can form are not 
final, they will at least arouse interest in a charming picture, and compel 
some students of Greek vases to examine it in detail. 

Why however, it may be thought, should the designs of this vase be 
brought into connexion rather with the paintings of Polygnotus than with those 
of Micon? In two points comparison with the works of this later painter is 
suggested. First by the subject; Micon is known? to have depicted in the 
temple of the Dioscuri at Athens an adventure of the Argonautae. And 
secondly by the way in which a hero on the left of the vase-picture is disap- 
pearing behind a hill, whereby our thoughts are naturally carried to that 
Butes depicted by Micon? who was hidden by a hill, all but his helmet and 
one eye. But it is certain that our vase is in no way directly copied from the 
painting of Micon, which appears to have represented the return of the Argo- 
nautae, and in which Acastus and his horses were prominent. And although 
it is likely that the style of Micon was in most points similar to that of Poly- 
gnotus, we are so slightly acquainted with his works that it is safer vo refer 
the style of our vase to the greater and more celebrated artist. 

Let us however first endeavour to determine the locality of the scene 
depicted, and the particular event which is going forward, Robert considers 
the subject to be the assembling of the heroes previous to their departure 
from Jolcus, But it seems possible to reach a more satisfactory identification. 

In the first place the scene is obviously laid in a mountainous region, 
The artist has indicated height rising behind height ; and the lines of the 
ground are broken and irregular, to indicate a wild and rocky country. That 
the ship Argo is not, as in most pictures of the Argonauts, visible, seems to 
show that the sea and the shore are distant. But amid what mountains are 
the Argonauts wandering: those of Greece or those of Asin? The answer 
seems to result from a consideration of the reverse-picture. 

At first sight there seems to be no connexion whatever between the two 
sides of the vase. What can the destruction of Niobe and her unhappy 
children have to do with the triumphant expedition of the united heroes of 
early Greece ? There is no connexion of cause, and there cannot well be a cor- 
respondence of time, though both events lie back in the dim heroic ages of 











1 Pans, [. 18, 1. | Heaych, Cf. Bruno, Gr, A@netler, ii. 23. 
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Greece, Nor is there even such a fanciful or poetical connexion of idea, as 
Brann, for instance, finds in some of the kylixes of the early red-figured style. 
And yet the two scenes are not only contiguous but almost connected, one of 
the Niobidae almost touching the figure supposed to stand for Polydeuces. 
So skilful an artist as he who painted our vase would scarcely have been guilty 
of almost combining two scenes which were wholly unconnected. One con- 
nexion, and one alone is possible, that of locality, The slaying of the Niobidae 
must be introduced only in order to identify the place where the Argonauts 
are assembled. This view is confirmed by the exact correspondence of the 
landscape lines on the two representations: in fact these lines are continuous 
from one scene to the other, so that it scems impossible that the artist can 
have intended to represent different Jocalities, 

I have given in the ninth volume of this Journal some account of the 
manner in which the Greeks in their art ordinarily indicate locality. The two 
usual methods are that sort of artistic shorthand wherein a part stands for 
the whole, a8 an altar for a temple or a tree for a grove, and the various kinds 
of personification, Sometimes a typical scene in which persons have ao part 


identifies a place, as is the case in a vase! representing a visit of Orestes to’ 


Delphi, where the oracular shrine is indicated not as usual by the omphalos, 
but by a priestess seated on the sacred tripod. If I am right, the artist of our 
vase has taken a more elaborate and more unusual method of indicating place, 
but it is a method by no means ont of harmony with the spirit and the customs 
of Greek art. 

The locality of the destruction of the Niobidae is variously assigned by 
ancient writers. Some following the tradition received by Apollodorus 
regarded the scene of it as Thebes, But the well-known Homeric passage (Ji. 
xxiv. 602) clearly indicates the true scene to which the story was attached to be 
the rocky district of Mount Sipylus near Smyrna. Inthe myth Niobeis called 
the sister of the Phrygian Pelops. But those who have followed Mr. Ramsay's 
researches in Phrygia will scarcely doubt that Niobe is only a Greek and 
poetic rendering of the great nature-deity of Phrygia, Kybele, whose worship 
was spread over the Mysian Olympus with its various off-shoots, the Mater 
Dindymene, who was the goddess of the mountain regions aml waste-places of 
north-west Asin Minor. 

Tt would seem then that by the choice of the Niobidae for the decoration 
of the reverse of our vasa, the artist wished to indicate that the adventure of 
the Argonautae took place in the neighbourhood of Dindymus or Sipylus. If 
we turn to the narrative of the Argonautic expedition as recorded by Apollo- 
nis Rhodins, who of course follows in the main old traditions, we shall find 
one occasion, and one only,on which the Argonautae ascended the mountains 
of the Mysian Olympus range. 

Of all the districts of Asia Minor none was so closely connected with 
Argonautic legend as that of Cyzicus. Apollonius tells us? how Jason and 
his comrades landed close to the peninsula where in after days stood the city 
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of Cyzicus, and were hospitably entertained by the Doliones and their king 
Cyzicus, and how they ascended the mountain to look at the course their ship 
must take, They re-embarked and sailed on, but were driven back to the 
same spot by a storm, and landing at night were attacked by the inhabitants 
who supposed them to be pirates. King Cyzicus fell in the battle by the 
hand of Jason. Daylight showed the true state of affairs; and the Argonauts 
made such reparation as lay in their power by giving a stately burial to 
Cyzicus. Being detained on shore by storms they next ascended Dindymms in 
order to offer sacrifices in a temple of Mater Dindymene, and so no doubt to 
remove the blood-guilt unwittingly incurred. 

It is probable that one or other of these ascents of the lofty mountains 
in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus is depicted on our vase. The double ascent, 
as it stands in the text of Apollonius, is curious, and we may perhaps suppore 
that it points to some confusion in the myth, But it is at least fairly certain 
that the local traditions of Cyzicus recorded a wandering of the Argonauts 
among their mountains! And these local traditions would become familiar 
to Athenian artists in consequence of the brisk trade kept up by the 
Athenians with the shores of the Euxine, 

Let us next try if it be not possible to proceed further than Helbig and 
Robert in the direction of identifying the several figures of the group. We 
have already observed that the two Dioscuri stand, balancing one another, at 
the two sides of the picture. Such an arrangement is not unusual on Greek 
vases of many kinds. Poseidon and his son Kumolpus are similarly introduced 
in the well-known vase at Hiero* on which is depicted the sending forth of 
Triptolemus, and it is a scheme decidedly affected by Polygnotus, in his 
pictures of the Taking of Tray and in the Vision of Hades, * Characteristic 
of individuals,’ writes Brunn im his deseription of these works ‘is often the 
position they occupy either as associated or as contrasted.’ Nestor, the oldest 
of the Greeks, is making preparations for the homeward | journey, while Neop- 
tolemus the youngest ts ‘still slaying. Thus too the enemies of Odysseus are 
all gathered together in one place. The vase then following in this matter 
the Polygnotan methods, let us try if it does so in other respecta. If we 
may trust Pausanias, one of the most marked features of the style of Poly- 
enotus is the way in which he tells the fates of the persons he depicts by 
some gentle touch, full of an allusion which could not be to the observer visi- 
ble at a glance, but which it required study to detect. Thus in his Visien of 
Hades at Delphi Phaedra is introduced? as sitting in a swing, in allusion to 
the death of hanging which she inflicted on herself. Eriphyle places her 
fingers on her neck,* and the observer is intended to see in the attitude a 
reference to the famous necklace which was her ruin. We can add a still 
more fobs: allusion of the same kind. wt aan i to the story Theseus and 





1 "The influence of Argonantic traditions ia to «8 Cyzicus see the mame paper, pp. 1, 77, &e. 
be found in the types of several electrom * Klein, Viasce mit Meistersig. p. 17154 of 
staters of Cyzions;cf.the paper of W. Greenwell = ix. 45. | 

in the Newmirmuatic Chronicle, 1887, pp. 12,94, * Pans. x. 29, 3. 

69,112, 124, For the worship of Dindymeno * [bal 7. 
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Peirithous were bound to a rock in Hades, and sometimes on late vases which 
give us scenes in Hades! Peirithous is represented as thus bound, but more 
often he and Theseus appear merely as seated, ‘sedet acternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus’ In the painting of Polygnotus the two heroes appear as 
sitting together,* without doubt as an anticipation of the fate in store for 
them. Is it then too bold to see in the two figures seated together at the 
bottom of our picture, with their two shields lying beside them, Theseus and 
Peirithous, seated of course not as being in Hades, but in allusion to their des- 
tiny to sit there for all time—or at least until the visit to Hades of their friend 
Herakles? That the foot of Peirithous should rest on the knee of Theseus is 
but a fashion, usual in Polygnotus’ works, of indicating them to be near friends. 


‘Thus in the Visteon of Ifades we read of Callisto rots wedas dv roig Nowlas 


yovacw éye: xetuévous,* and of Chloris that she is dvaxex\érn eal tis Oulas 
yovaow. It is perhaps worthy of note that whereas most of the Argonautic 
heroes on our vase have short hair, two wear the long locks which bespeak 
the old Ionian cepporns : these two are those whom I have called Jason and 
Theseus ; and if we had to select from the list of the Argonauts two worthy of 
being thus distinguished, these are the two names we should be disposed to 
choose. This is so far as it goes, a confirmation of our views. 

On the left of the scene, close to Polydeuces, are two warriors fully 
armed. One 1s wandering away over the mountain, and only the upper part 
of him is visible. He is young, with long locks flowing over his shoulders: 
the gesture of his right hand seems to express surprise. The other is lower 
down, a bearded warrior, who at first sight seems to be talking to Polydences:; 
but a more correct view of his attitude would be that he is looking up at his 
disappearing comrade, and following him. Can these be identified? Not, it 
must be confessed, with certainty; but 1 am much disposed to see in them 
Hylas who wandered away from his comrades on this coast, and was dragged 
into the water by the spring-nymphs, and Polyphemus the comrade who wit- 
nesse| his disappearance and reported it to his intimate friend Herakles,* 
Two obvious objections may be made to the attribution, but neither of them 
is fatal. First, it will be said that the scene of Hylas’ disappearance was not 
Mount Dindymus but the coast near Cius, in the Euxine: this is true, but 
vase-painters are not wont carefully to distinguish times and occasions, least of 
all would a painter in the style of Polygnotus be bound by them; he would 
rather try to give a characteristic rendering of his heroes without much 
thought for the unities. Secondly, it may seem that Hylas should be repre~ 
sented as an effeminate boy, not as an armed warrior, And no doubt in 
Pompeian paintings® he is depicted in such guise; but such renderings are 
scarcely in the style of the severe art which dominates our vase. Hylas 
was an Argonautic hero, and in origin probably not more effeminate than 
$$$ a 

1 These vases ate collected in the Vienna * Argonautiog, i. 1207, apy, 
Forlegebiditer, series E.; ef. Arch, Zeit, 1984, * Helbig, Wandgemiilde Campanicns, Noa. 


pl. 1260, 1261, In one of these pictures, however, 
7 Pom. x. 29. 6. Hylas carries two STH 
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Patroclus, the favourite of Achilles, and as a warrior second only to his 
friend, 

One figure only remains, that of the hero standing behind Herakles, and 
holding out in one hand a helmet, in the other, spear and shield, It is little 
better than guess-work to try to assign a name to him: perhaps Telamon, 
as the special friend of Herakles, has the best claim to be placed near him. 

Tt may by some be thought that this somewhat fanciful identification of 
figures by help of the allusions contained in attitude or attribute is a step in 
the direction of danger, as tending to lead us back to the methods of vase- 
interpretation formerly in use but now out of date, And we may at once 
agree that it would be not only dangerous but disastrous to archaeology if the 
great majority of vase-paintings were treated in this fashion. As a general 
rule vase-paintings must be dealt with not individually but in groups. As 
Gerhard used to say ‘he who has seen one has seen none; he who has seen a 
thousand has seen one’ But there are vase-paintings and vase-paintings. 
The great majority are poor, and dominated by convention and by artistic tra- 
ditions. But here and there is one which is original in conception and ecare- 
ful in execution; and which must be judged by the canons not of decorative 
but of original and poetic art. And until the description of the Polygnotan 
paintings in Pausanias is proved to be delusive, nay, until the Parthenon 
frieze is blotted out of existence, it will remain a certainty that great works 
of art of the Periclean age were composed with careful regard to the whole 
history and nature of each personage portrayed, and with a meaning only to 
be made out by careful and painstaking consideration. Sucha work, according 
to my contention, we have in the vase which is the subject of this paper. 


Percy GARDNER. 
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a j EARLY GREEK VASES AND AFRICAN COLONIES. ; 

: Unper the above title are included a few remarks upon certain classes 7 

| of early Greek vases which have been, rightly or wrongly, associated with ‘ 

4 Naucratis or other Greek colonies in the north-west of Africa, If some parts 
+ of the discussions which follow are somewhat controversial in tone, I can only 

< plead the nature of the subject in excuse. 


| A familiarity with the vase-fragments from Naucratis such as could only be 
gained by handling them and examining them repeatedly has induced me to 
distinguish with some confidence classes of vases that were made at Naueratis 
from those that were not: and I therefore wish to correct or confirm certain 
views that have been expressed upon this question before they pass into hand- 
books ns accepted facts. 


I. The Polledrara Vase, Micali, Mon, Fned. Pl. IV. 


It is a strange misunderstanding that has led to the attribution of this 

z vase to Naucratis: but the attribution has gained so much acceptance, and 
ok has been repeated by so excellent authorities that it seems likely to become 
generally regarded as an established fact unless a timely protest be entered 

| against it. Such a protest I now wish to make, and to support it by a short 
: examination of the grounds that have led to the connexion of this vase with 
; Naucratis, and of the facts that seem to me conclusive against this connexion. 

| The first suggestion is due to Mr, Cecil Smith, who writes as follows of 
. the pottery discovered by Mr, Petrie in the first season at Naucratis, 1884—3 
(Nauk, T. p. 49); ‘There is, however, one class: of undoubtedly early ware 

which I am particularly interested to find at Naucratis: in the Hellenir 

Journal, vol, vi. p. 188 and note 2, I mentioned a series of vases from Rhodes 

: of which the clay is black all through, with particles of some shiny mica-like 
substance in its composition; these are covered with a metallic brownish-grey 

glaze, and are painted with decorations in scarlet or purple and a colour which 

has usually faded, but which seems to have been white: thirteen of these 

were included in the recent Biliotti sale of antiquities from Rhodes, and 

are briefly described in my catalogue of that callection, Nos. 2—8 | there 

. ventured to call them the ‘Polledrara’ style, because the great Polledrara 


* 2g. Ditmmler, Mittheil, a, deutsch, Just,  Fiesendunale, p- 1957 (v, E.), 
fom, 1888, p. 165 ; Baumeister, Dewkymuiler, art. 
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hydria in the British Museum (Micali, Mon. ned. pl. iv.) may be considered 
as the most important type of that style; on 1t we have represented in poly- 
chrome colours, and in an evidently Egyptian dress, the Greek myth of 
Theseus and the Minotaur: the usual patterns on the other vases of this style 
are the lotus and Maeander; and when we remark the tendency everywhere 
prevalent at Naucratis to polychrome decoration, and the Egyptian character 
of the ‘Polledrara’ ornament, I think we have fair ground for assigning this 
fabric to a Naucratian origin. From the Diary of Excavations in Rhodes I 
gather that this ware is usually there found with early objects of Phoenician 
workmanship; judging from this and from the archaic character of the other 
objects from the Polledrara tomb, I should say that this is the earliest of the 
fabrics represented at Naucratis, 

Such is Mr. Cecil Smith's argument; but it seems that those who have 
followed him in attributing the ‘Polledrara’ ware to Naucratis have been 
chiefly influenced by the polychrome decoration on a black ground which ts 
found on the inside of Naucratite vases (asin Jowrnal of Hellenic Stucies, 1887, 
pl. LXXIX). We have then three points to consider: (1) the ware, 
(2) the colours used, and (3) the subject and style of the representations. 

(1) The ware, which is black throughout, and not only on the surface, 
need cause no surprise when it is found in Etruria. The Etruscan ware, 
black throughout, is well enough known with decorations and figures in 
relief: and there is no essential difference in its nature because the decora- 
tion is applied in painting, We need not then necessarily suppose the vase 
found at Polledrara to be an importation from the East because the ware is 
black. On the other hand the nature of the ware does not preclude an 
Eastern origin, though I think it does preclude a manufacture at Nanucratis. 

The number of the black fragments found by Mr. Petrie in 1884—5, ond 
described in the above paragraph by Mr. Cecil Smith, was very small; the 
similar vases found in Rhodes seem to be comparatively numerous. Now of 
vases we know to have been made in great quantities at Naucratis extremely 
few have been found in Rhodes.! If therefore a class of pottery found in 
considerable numbers in Rhodes is found only in a few fragments at Naucratis, 
we may fairly conclude that this class was not made at Naucratis, but either 
in Rhodes itself or more probably in some place that had more trathe with 
Rhodes than with Naucratis, Such seems to me the natural conclusion from 
the discoveries of 1884—5, which were before Mr. Smith when he wrote. In 
1885—6 I obtained new evidence, which seems to tell us what the place was 
whence the export to Nancratis, and perhaps also to Rhodes, must have been 
made, In Nenkratis If. p. 47 1 mentioned several fragments and some 
almost complete vasea or jugs of this black ware dedicated to Aphrodite; 
some of these bore inscriptions, all in the same alphabet and dialect, appa- 
rently Aeolic, and certainly not that of Naucratis itself: in two or three cases 








1, know only of two in the Lonvre, also been found by Dr. Grif among the pottery 
perhaps one in the British Museum, and one at on the Acropolis at Athens; otherwise I do not 
Berlin, Perhaps others exist: but they cannot know of exported examples, 
bemany. Frasuents of a Naucratite vase have 
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the dedicator actually describes himself as a Mytilenacan.t Since all these 
black fragments are clearly incised by people from the same place, and that 
place is fixed by some of the dedications as Mytilene, we can hardly be wrong 
in believing that the ware itself must be of Mytilenaean manufacture; other- 
wise it is hard to explain why these Lesbians should have dedicated this ware 
and no other, and why none but Lesbians dedicated this ware. Herodotus 
expressly states that Mytilene was the only Aeolian state that took part in 
the colonisation of Nanucratis. Assuming then that these black fragments 
from the temenos of Aphrodite are of Lesbian origin, we must next consider 
the other black fragments from Naucratis and the vases from Rhodes m the 
new light we have gained from later discoveries. 

It must in the first place be recorded that few if any traces of colour 
were to be found upon the fragments dedicated by Lesbians to Aphrodite ; 
while those found in 1884—5 had decorations in white and red, like the similar 
vases from Rhodes, But the presence or absence of colouring in purely 
decorative designs is an accident, possibly merely due to conditions of preser- 
vation, which is of small importance compared with the identity of the very 
peculiar black ware, unparalleled, to my knowledge, m the East in this period. 
I think then that we are justified in regarding all the black fragments from 
Naneratis, and probably also the vases from Rhodes of similar fabric, as the 
products of a single Eastern factory, and in applying to all alike the evidence 
we have found to help the attribution of one set of them to its true 
origin. 

Without the new evidence of 1885—6, we were led to the conclusion that 
this black ware ‘was not made at Naucratis, but either in Rhodes itself or 
more probably in some place that had more traffic with Rhodes than with 
Naucratis.’ Our new evidence leads us just one step farther, and tells us 
what that place was, Of the traffic between Mytilene and Naucratis we 
know both from the statement of Herodotus already referred to and from the 
stories about Sappho and Rhodopis: Rhodes is a natural stopping-place 
between the two, and so Lesbian vases need cause us no surprise if they are 
found both in Rhodes and in Naucratis. In the recent excavations on the 
Acropolis at Athens a few small vases of the ‘askion shape have been found 
without colour, but showing a black ware practically identical though of 
somewhat coarser fabric; the clay when broken is black throughout: to these 
vases my attention has been called by Dr, Briickner. I see no reason why 
these should not also have been imported from Lesbos: no such black ware 
is known as Attic; and the rivalry between Athens and Mytilene on the 
Asiatic coast may probably imply some traffic between the two. 

We have now the facts pretty clearly before us as to the discovery of 
this peculiar black ware in the Levant; and we see that if the great Polle- 
drara hydrian really were an importation from the East, we should have to 
assign it not to Naucratis but to Mytilene, judging merely from the nature 
of the ware of which itis made. Taking this as the result of the first section 
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of our investigation, let us now proceed to the second section, and consider 
the colours used. 

(2) If we confined our investigation on this point of polychromy to the 
colours we find on the black ware, it would be a comparatively simple matter: 
the decorative designs we find on the Lesbian ware are in white and red only, 
the latter varying from scarlet to purple. But it is clear that those who have 
been induced by the remarkable polychromy of the Polledrara hydria to 
connect it with Naucratis, have had in view not merely the purely decorative 
designs in red and white that we find upon the black ware, but also the 
polychromatic figure-painting of the real Naucratite vases. We must there- 
fore include in our present comparison those vases, made at Naucratis itself, 
of which specimens are reproduced in colour on Plate LX XTX. of the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, 1887; and in black and white only in the Plates of 
Noukratis, part I. The polychromy of these vases has a character of its own ; 
and it is of a different nature on the inside and on the outside, On the 
inside it is invariably on a black ground ; hence the comparison with the painted 
black ware is obvious, The designs are purely decorative, mostly lotus and 
palmetto, and are always in red and white; thus they certainly show a 
distinct resemblance to the black Lesbian fragments, and it is very probable 
that an influence is to be inferred either of Mytilene upon Naucratis or of 
Naucratis upon Mytilene, an influence probable from the relations we know 
to have existed between the two, But the blue, brown, red and white figure- 
painting of the Polledrara hydria is quite another matter, and I fail to see 
any resemblance in style or appearance. The figure-painting which we find 
OC sionally on the outside of Naucratite vases is ona white or cream-coloured 
ground in brown, white and red; but blue is never used; and it is the 

sarance of blue that is the most remarkable feature of the Polledrara 
hydria, Here again, then, no real analogy can be found. 

I must mention here some other fragments found at Naucratis which 
show painting in white and possibly other colours on a black ground, the 
ground being a black glaze applied over ordinary red pottery, and not the 
natural colour of the ware. Only two or three fragments were found (my 
type J, Nawk. Il, p. 47), and there is not the slightest reason for supposing 
them to have been made on the spot. The subjects seem to be in some cases 
inimal forms, the technique most closely resembles that of some similar vases 
that have been found on the Acropolis. This pottery however, but for the 
application of white and other colours on a black ground, does not show any 
connection with the style either of Naucratis or of Lesbos or of Polledrara. 

So far then as concerns the colours used, the evidence for connexion 
between Polledrara and Naucratis is no more conclusive than that from the 
nature of the ware: in particular we note the absence of blue at Naucratis, 
and its presence on the Polledrara vase; and the appearance and manner of 
application seems totally different. 

(3) We must next proceed to the style and nature of the representations ; 
and this consideration must finally decide the question, especially when the 
technical evidence is 80 inconclusive. Here too we have two divisions to 
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discuss, ‘the decorative treatment and forms, and the figures, human and 
other. I do not believe that in either of these it will be found possible to 


Ps. any essential characteristic upon the Polledrara hydria which occurs also 


upon the pottery we know to have been made at Nanucratis. 

The purely decorative forms on the Polledrara hydria consist of lines in 
red, white, and blue, rays in red, maecander and lotus in red, white, and blue. 

But the maeander when it appears is only in isolated members, not in 
a continuous band ; and these isolated members are in red and blue alternating, 
or in white and blue alternating—an arrangement absolutely unknown at 
Naucratis, The lotus band has only buds, no alternating flowers or palmettos, 
such as we find invariably on Naucratite pottery, and it has dots above and 
below, also unknown at Nauecratis. But it is in the use of the colours here 
that the contrast is greatest: while in the Naucratis ware the decorative effect 
is carefully calculated, the white and red on the black ground having distinct 
organic parts assigned to them in the composition, on the Polledrara vase we 
find an indiscrimimate use of red, white, and blue which gives a confused and 
ill-assorted appearance to the whole—the connecting stems are white, the 
buds white and blue alternately, and the dots above are red, those below 
blue, The lotus is also scattered indiscrimimately about the field—a thing 
we never seo at Naucratis, where the ground is filled with the conventional 
rosettes, swastikas, dc. of the ‘oriental’ style, but no distinctly floral form is 
ever met with. On the other hand, flowers in the field are common enough 
im some early vases, those for instance of Melos and Phalerum, and the lotus 
especially in the Caere vases quoted by Dr. Diimmler, and the imitations 
made in Etruria. 

Another peculiarity of the Polledrara ware, the grotesque faces on each 
sile of the handles, is unlike anything at Nancratis, where harmony of 
colour and design was clearly thought more of than any such quaint 
devices. 

But it is in the figure scenes above all that the essential difference of 
the Polledrara vase shows itself. At Naucratis we have no mythical scenes, 
no chariot groups, no horses, hardly any human figures: we have simply in 
their most elaborate decorative forms the beasts and fantastic creatures, 
sphinxes, gryphons, &c.,in which the ‘ oriental’ style of vase-painting delights. 
Now on the Polledrara hydria we have these subjects only incidently intro- 
duced, as on all early vases : the main subjects are horses and chariots, and men 
and women—the same subjects that occur on the later Dipylon vases and on 
that large class of carly Greek vases that does not draw its subjects from the 
fantastic oriental types, but from life and mythology. This distinction is, to 
my mind, essential and final; and we may accordingly assert without any 
hesitation that the Polledrara hydria was not made at Naucratis, and shows 
no affinity with Naucratite fabric, colouring, decoration, or subjects. For the 
black ware there is no need to go outside Etruria; and for the figures and 
decorations represented upon it we have to seek elsewhere an analogy. 
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Il. Fases from Caere. 


In an article published in the Mittheilungen of the German Institute at 
Rome for 1888, Dr. Diimmler discusses, in commenting on some fragments of a 
vase from Cyme in Asia Minor, a whole class of vases found at Cacre which show 
similar characteristics. He then proceeds farther to infer that these vases 
found at Caere are imported from Asia Minor, and to mention a class of vases 
made in imitation of them by local vase-painters in Etruria, It is not my 
wish at present to enter upon the difficult discussion of the distinction 
between the Italian imitations and the Greek models from which they are 
copied, nor even to consider in general the origin and affinities of those 
models; Dr. Diimmler has made out a strong case for their connexion with 
certain Ionic vases, with which they have many peculiarities in common, 
His suggestion also, that the channel by which this influence reached Etruria 
is to be sought in the flight of the Phoeaeans, and their foundation of the 
colonies of Velian and Massilia, also appears highly probable. The first and 
best known of this series of vases, which Dr. Diimmler regards as an 
importation from the East, is the famous hydria from Caere with Heracles 
and Busiris, On this and other vases are noted traces of a familiarity 
with Egypt which seems to prove an intercourse between that country 
and the Greek town where the vases were made, and by all these 
considerations Dr, Diimmler is led to propound two alternative hypotheses, 
as follows :— 

‘(1) The Caere vases come from Phocaea; thus will be explained alike 
the Rhodian elements, and the familiarity with Egypt through participation 
in the colonisation of Naucratis. In that case the fragments from Cyme 
will show a local variety of the style, and the Italian group quoted will show 
the decadence of this same style, which may probably have been transported 
by means of the Phocaeans at Elen. 

‘(2) The fragments from Cyme are on importation from Phocaea, In 
that case the hydriae from Caere will represent an impetus of the same 
style in the colony of Naucratis; we must hold the same view of the Italian 
vases as in the former case.’ 

Against the first of these hypotheses I have no Geant objections to 
raise, though it does not appear in all respects convincing: it is against the 
second that I wish to enter a protest. In our excavations at Naucratis we 
have found an extremely large number of vase fragments, both of pottery 
made at Naucratis and of imported ware, and among these were no specimens 
at all of vases like the hydriae of Caere. It may be objected that the vases 
we found almost all belong to an earlier period, or at least to an earlier stage 
in the history of vase-painting. But in this earlier stage we saw no trace 
whatever of any pt towards the style and character of greet 
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which we see on the vases from Caere. And moreover we had very strong 
negative evidence against the manufacture of any class of local vases at 
Nanucratis after the end of the sixth century: the Persian invasion of Egypt 
in 525 B.c. seems to have been a fatal blow to the prosperity of the town; 
and after the destruction of its temples, which is almost certainly to be 
assigned to this time, it is hardly possible that other and quite different 
styles of vase-painting can have arisen; no examples were found of any 
distinct: local class belonging to the period after the Persian invasion ; and 
hence it is highly improbable that any existed—much more that a remarkable 
class exported in such numbers to Italy was manufactured at this time in 
Naucratis. But Dr. Diimmler’s suggestion, thrown out only as one of two 
alternatives, and not supported by any definite evidence, would probably not 
be insisted on even by himself in the face of the facts just adduced, and I 
have no desire to carry this controversial argument any farther; my only 
desire is that if any archaeologists wish to pursue the subject farther, and to 


argue from his results, they should at least set aside this his second alternative 


as in the highest degree improbable. 

Another affinity, however, is worth mentioning. The grotesque dancing 
satyrs of the Caere vases have as little in common with Naucratis as with 
several other classes of early vases. The type of dance which we see for 
instance on Pl, xi. of Neawkratis, II. is no more like those on vases from 
Cyme or Caere than are similar representations on vases of Corinth, Cyrene, 
&e, But I think a closer resemblance to this Asia Minor type of satyr may 
perhaps be seen on the vases found by Mr. Petrie at Daphnae, in Egypt, and 
reproduced in the plates of his volume on Tanis IT, Nebesheh,and Defenneb. 
If we are searching for the origin of the Egyptian subjects and characteristics 
sometimes met with ou the Caere hydriae, it seems that the Asiatic Greeks 
who held, as mercenaries, the military post of Daphnae, must be regarded as 
supplying a more probable channel of influence than the colonists of Naucratis. 
I would not go so far as to suggest that the Caere hydriae were made at 
Daphnae: but the affinity between the two styles is, I think, close enough 
to justify the assumption of some connexion and influence. It is remarkable 
that the two Greek centres of the Delta, Daphnae and Naucratis, seem to 
have so little in common in the style of their vases, At Daphnae the potters 
seem to have been more given to reproducing Egyptian forms and subjects; 
thus even from this point of view it offers a more likely channel than 
Naucratis for the influence we sec in the Cacre vases; and when the affinity 
in the treatment of Asiatic Greek subjects is also considered, the evidence 
becomes extremely strong for the connexion. For intercourse between 
Daphnae and Phocaea, or whatever place the Caere vases were made at, 
I do not know of any positive evidence, apart from that of the vases. 
But I think the probability is strong enough to be worth suggesting: 
else the Egyptian influence on the Caere hydriae is by no means easy to 
explain, 
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Ill. Cyrenate Verses. 


As regards the Cyrenaic vases, I wish to make an important addition to 
my statement on p. 51 of Neuwtratis, vol. u. I there pomted out the essential 
difference betwen the Cyrenaic pottery and that which we know to have been 
made at Naucratis; and I also stated that I believed there was no evidence 
for assigning the fabrication of the Cyrenaic pottery to Naucratis; while the 
evidence for the attribution to Cyrene was increased by later discoveries. I 
regret that I was not aware, in time for insertion in my book, of another fact 
which seems to finally decide the question. So long as the only positive 
evidence for the connexion of this pottery with Cyrene was the cylix with 
Arcesilas and his silphium, the subject might be regarded as an accident. 
But another distinctly Cyrenaic subject would decide the matter; and such a 
subject has been both ingeniously and, I think, rightly sdentified by Dr. 
Studnicska * in the inner design of the cylix found by Mr. Petrie, and repro- 
duced in Neubratis, i. pl. viii. and ix. Dr. Studnicska shows that we have in 
the middle not a tree, but a female standing figure with long hair, holding in 
her hand the silphium and a branch of the apple-tree of the Hesperides— 
both symbols known on coins of Cyrene, This figure is doubtless the nymph 
Cyrene herself; and so we have another and even more certain proof that 
the vases belong to her town, I believe Dr. Studnicska intends to publish 
both this and other arguments in his forthcoming work on Cyrene, a work 
awaited with great interest by scholars. Meanwhile I only desire to rectify 
an omission, and to acknowledge at once the correctness of an interpretation 
which I only passed over before because it had not, unfortunately, come under 
my notice, 


Erxest ARTHUR GARDNER. 
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ON THE ELECTRA AND ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES. 


THE Electra of Sophocles betrays by the plainest indications that it is not 
a composition complete and rounded within itself, but only a fragment having 
the qualified completeness which fits it to contribute towards a larger sym- 
metry, The action embraced falls short, it is very true but little, of full 
conclusion; Clytemnestra and her accomplice Aegisthus fall by the avenging 
sword of Orestes, and no such hints are admitted of the future troubles of the 
avenger, as in the treatment of the same subject by Aeschylus prepare for the 
concluding drama, the Zwmenides, The moral dilemma, however, is neither 
wrought out to its complete statement nor to its most impressive solution. I 
find indeed in the play an illustration of a well-defined heroic nature and the 
eventualities of circumstance colliding with exalted character on the most 
critical emergencies; still we rise from the scene with sympathies in agitation 
—with minds eager upon interesting inquiries not pacified by adequate 
Ahern, - 
The Electra ig the second of the preserved plays of Sophocles—the 
Antigone being another—which bears the name of a heroine for its title; 
there is this further and more intimate analogy between the two plays, that 
both the heroines are called on, or believe themselves so, to interfere between 
rulers of the state and their political victims m the interest of domestic piety, 
and in doing so exercise an influence and acquire an importance that elevate 
them to the dignity of the tragic stage. And yet it would appear that this 
supreme dignity can scarcely under any circumstances be fully asserted for a 
feminine protagonist. Such appears to have been the feeling of Shakespeare, 
who reserves the leading position for women in comedy, but in comedy alone. 
Even in tragedies where the source of primary excitement is love, in Romeo 
and Juliet, in Antony and Cleopatra, the men even as lovers are first in 
interest as first in order; in tragedies where love of any form is more subordi- 
nate or absent, even Lady Macbeth, and still more the wife of Brutus, pale 
before their husbands, Margaret of Anjou before Gloster, and Lady Constance, 
after occupying the scene so engrossingly, is lost from it, and the action still 
moves forward with an interest unpausing—burns with fire unquenched. 

It would seem indeed peculiarly alien to the associations of the Athenians, 
who secluded their women with such strictness even within private life, that 
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they should recognise an interest in the representation of female protagonists 
holding head against the rulers of the state ; this anomaly may be paralleled by 
another: we may find equal difficulty in explaining how the democracy of 
Athens should be susceptible of such lively sympathy with the fortunes and 
incidents of tyrannies which in this day of Greece were less matters of distant 
observation than of obscure tradition. It may be that the charm of contrast, 
the piquancy of comparison, explains the seeming contradiction. Stories of 
extravagant violence are never more popular than in periods of pacified 
society, as the wild and the adventurous turn with relief to tales of soothing if 
not enervated sentiment. The sting of a personal tyranny however had still 
left its smart at Athens, which maintained a feverish apprehension, all the 
livelier because in some quarters the hopes of its possible revival still lived 
on. Then if the voices of women were rarely or never heard in political 
discussion, it is not necessary to cite illustrations from Aristophanes of a 
principle of human society in general, which makes it certain how the 
Athenian must have constantly taken his seat in the Poyx not unbiassed 
by the hopes and interests of an agitated not to say tarbulent home. 

Still politics, politics especially at every most desperate crisis, are the 
sphere of man, of man when most specifically masculine, and to men most 
exclusively will every subject of the highest political tension be addressed. 
From either point of view, of audience or of poet, there would be difficulty in 
justifying an attempt to throw the full weight of tragic action of the highest 
political or of the most touching personal interest, on a woman. The 
problem is modified of course when political interests fall very decidedly into 
the background, but with them will then fall also the dignity of the tragedy. 
Whatever may be the fact with some of the finest tragedies of Euripides, it is 
not in Sophocles, not in the Electra, that we shall find the rule of subordina- 
tion reversed. Such considerations, apart from any other evidence, might 
alone make us decline to accept the datigone, historically sequent as it 
appears, for a concluding and culminating drama of a Theban trilogy preceded 
by Oedipus the King and Oedipus at Colonos. Our present concern, however, 
is with the Electra, 

We find the daughter of the captor of Troy, the generalissimo of confederate 
Greece, leading miserable hours in the palace of her murdered father, and op- 
pressed degradingly and in fear by an adulterous and murderess mother and her 
usurper paramour. At the catastrophe of Agamemnon she had been old enough 
to save by alert presence of mind the life of the child Orestes, and has never 
since cared to conceal that she looks forward to his return to inilict vengeance 
and assume the heritage of his father. Her persistent lamentations, reproaches 
and anticipations, which are threats by necessary implication, have caused 
her to be ill-treated in every possible way, not merely kept unmarried, a 
hardship on which she insists not unfrequently, but beaten, reviled, threatened, 
deprived of all but commonest food, and constrained to be clad in weeds un- 
beseeming her condition: still she perseveres, unbent, undaunted: she leans 
still on hopes sustained by communications from the exiled Orestes promising 
the expected rescue, which is still and again delayed, Her sister Chryso- 
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themis bows to the storm, and except that she is as certainly excluded from 
marriage—which by continuing the line would produce vindicators of 
Agamemnon—she enjoys exemption from the persecution directed on her 
sister, is royally clad, and to appearance rather easily content to persuade 
herself that between her duty to a parent and to rulers of the state and her 
exemption as a woman from manly responsibilities, she may make the best of 
the evil days, still not materially so evil as to be quite unendurable, and to 
leave retribution to the gods. 

The play opens with a dialogue between Orestes and his Pedagogue, to 
whom he was committed by Electra, who, having rescued him before, has 
now been his guide to Mycensae; and to him a degree of initiative is 
conceded throughout the adventure which prevents our becoming pre- 
occupied with Orestes to the disparagement of the attention we are called on 
to bestow on his sister. Then Electra and a Chorus of noble maidens (v. 129) 
open the story of her woes, her hopes, her afflictions, and the question of the 
prudence and the duty of her clamorous denunciations. The delay of Orestes 
(v. 306) has wrought her to a pitch of excitement in which it has become as 
impossible for her to restrain her feelings as, under the difficulties of her 
position, to execute piety as she would conceive it towards her father (v. 323), 
But for the hope of the arrival of Orestes, she would be unable longer to 
continue in life. 

In such a temper she replies in the next scene to Chrysothemis, who 
enters in the becoming costume of a princess and prepared to carry libations 
to the tomb of Agamemnon, so deputed by her mother out of alarm at a 
dream. Persuaded at last by Electra, and relying on a promise that the secret 
shall be kept, she leaves the scene engaged to falsify her mission by spilling 
elsewhere the offerings committed to her and substituting others on her own 
and her sister's account—girdles and locks of their hair—with added prayers 
to the dead for the speedy appearance of Orestes. 

The next scene, between Electra and Clytemmestra, displays the 
murderess of a husband in all her ferocity, and the dialogue in its progress 
destroys all her pretences of justification, The Pedagogue then enters, with 
feigned details of the death of Orestes, and reduces Electra to despair, while 
his mother is filled with a joy which she scarcely cares to conceal: so the 
original hatefulness recognised in her nature receives its direst aggravation, 
and she is carried utterly remote from the sympathies of the spectator. 

Electra at first collapses in despair, and when Chrysothemis returns 
rejoicing in an inference of the approach of Orestes, she dashes her hopes 
with the announcement of his death and, rising to the resolution of attempting 
the violent deed of vengeance without him, proposes to her sister to aid, Her 
sister recoils, and at last retires unpersuaded and dissuading: they are 
women, she represents again, not men: she will keep silence, but will take 
no active part in an enterprise so alien to the powers and duties of their sex, 

The next scene is an interview of the disguised and unrecognised 
Orestes with his sister: he first draws from her a passionate expression of 
grief by delivering the urn containing his pretended ashes and then, it SECIS, 
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contrary to his first plan but overcome by her distress, he seeks to break to 
her his revelation, which, manage as he may, cannot but be sudden the 
moment it is complete. The consequence is an abrupt revulsion of her 
feelings to frantic joy: it is in vain that he endeavours to control her; again 
and again she breaks forth in loud and imprudent exclamations, and when 
the Pedagogue re-enters from the palace, we are not surprised to learn that 
all his management had been required to prevent the discovery being suspected 
within, if not overheard. The recognition of the Pedagogue as the servant 
to whom Electra had confided the boy Orestes follows and consumes more 
valuable time, and again the Pedagogue is foremost in Inciting to promptitude. 
At last they all enter the house to find Clytemnestra in the known absence 
of Aegisthus, and presently are heard her exclamations and appeals, and 
the voice of Electra as loudly urging her brother to strike again and with 

Retribution is scarcely so far consummated when Aegisthus arrives in 
joy at the reception of vague news that Orestes is dead. He is first received 
by Electra, who has now recovered self-possession, and yet still talks in a 
degree with such enigmatical significance that an acuter mind might have 
taken alarm, He commands the palace doors to be thrown wide, expecting 
to behold the body of Orestes: he sees a covered corpse, is induced by Orestes 
himself to lift the mantle, recognises his slain wife, and then instantly knows 
his own impending fate. 

Few words are employed by Orestes to reveal himself, but more are 
being interchanged when the tendency to prolong or defer action which seems 
to mark him all through—in his Iate arrival as well as in the process of his 
enterprise when at last at the full heat—calls forth the expostulation of his 
sister, and Aegisthus is driven ignominiously into the palace to be slain where 
he slew Agamemnon; such had been the command of the oracle, which 
comes in to help the effect of the final scene without an actual death upon the 
stage, just as the oracular command that the vengeance should be executed 
not by open force but by plot and stratagem assists in relieving the process of 
the agent from an imputation of a want of courage. 

The uncovering of the body of Clytemnestra was probably managed 
without an actual display of it to the spectators; it is a parallel to the 
uncovering of the corpse of Ajax, where the description of the still spouting 
veins supersedes an actual exhibition, and to the management of the self- 
exhibition by Hercules of the horrid ravage of the envenomed shirt. 

The tragedy then might seem written to exemplify what are the forces 
and the limits of feminine energy when tried to the uttermost. The 
adulterous queen leans upon her paramour, weak and base as he is repre- 
sented and, it would seem, far less endowed with nerve for wickedness than 
herself. It is to him that she looks to restrain Electra, who finds control 
lightened in his absence; and she is bold in the confidence less of bolder than 
of simply masculine protection and support. Resemblance is here manifest to 
Lady Macbeth, who precedes indeed her faltering husband on the way to his 


crime, but even under the sustaining stimulus of wine recoils from the act, 
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and afterwards is only capable of supported or spasmodic wickedness and in 
sleep betrays the dreadful secret, even as Clytemnestra, who justifies herself 
waking, yet obeys the suggestion of a dream to send offerings to her murdered 
husband's tomb—an admission of inexcusable guilt. Electra, uncompromising 
in her horror at the deeds of her mother, as well as indignant at the cruelty 
which she still does not spare still further to exasperate, is supported by 
her communications with Orestes and her hope of his return. 

The poet has elected to suppress all through any opening of the 
subject of the horror of matricide; the sense of this is never intimated as in- 
fluencing in any way the progress of the plan of punishment nor as arising 
afterwards to haunt the executor of it. Even Chrysothemis never urges this 
point as a motive for withholding from the plans of retribution. The guilt 





of the adulterous and murderous royalties is admitted, and no suspicion is 


suggested that the children of the murderess should be excluded from the 
number who may be bound to administer justice: the oracle of Apollo is not, 
as in Aeschylus, called in to overcome mistrust by authority and by dire 
threats in case divine command is neglected. Clytemnestra rests her justiti- 
cation solely on the sacrifice by her husband of their daughter Iphigeneia, but 
does 60 In a way that proves how little she was really influenced by it. Her 
further designs against the life of Orestes and her scarcely dissembled joy at 
his supposed death, together with the general basencss of her paramour 
Acgisthus, as helped by her to be occupant of the throne of the great leader 
of confederate Greece, make up a charge before which all considerations seem 
to fade out of sight but the one great duty of inflicting signal and condign 
punishment, Brother and both sisters are so far perfectly in accord, but the 


less resolute Chrysothemis feels as little vocation for protest as for active - 


violence, Bad as their condition is, protest will but make it worse: she is 
content to receive what alleviations she may by tranquil submission, and 


leaves revenge to the arm of men and to the turn of the hour which the gods 


are wont to care for in the good time that pleases them, Electra is not so 
patient; even when younger she had vigour enough to secure the safety of 
her brother from her mother's murderous design, and now, in constant hope 
of his return, she has spared no occasion of denunciation and threat, accepting 
all the consequences of blows and disgraces and danger, Orestes, remote and 
dallying as he may be, is her hope and her strength; but the hope fails, and 
what strength can be left her when she hears of his catastrophe? After a 
ensis in Which she entertains the thought of suicide, she declares her resolu- 
tion to execute the vengeance herself, and when her sister declines to be 
assistant will proceed alone. Her capacity for the undertaking is not put 
to proof, but may be judged from what we have seen—that Orestes, by 
revealing himself to her, brings on an access of uncontrollable excitement, a 
reaction of joy, that nearly wrecks his enterprise. The longed for masculine aid 
is now at hand, and at once she has recovered and is confident not now with 
the boldness of despair, but of undoubting and almost unreasoning reliance. 
We seem to have a converse illustration here of the Greek prudential maxim 
that Homer propounds when he makes Ulysses, under the advice of 
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Agamemnon indeed, withhold his confidence from Penelope before the execu- 
tion of his vengeance, and when his disguise is penetrated by his nurse 
Euryclea, bind her to secrecy—devoted as she is and must be—with no words 
of kindness, but by the direst and severest threats. The wife of Marcus 
Brutus, in Shakespeare, all Roman as she is and daughter of a Cato, betrays 
the imprudence of her husband's confidence which she had so heroically 
challenged, by a significant uneasiness that goes near to betray his design, an 
incident quite in harmony with the self-destruction afterwards in hysterical 
crisis of the Portia of history. — 

Sustained then as the interest of the tragedy is, and touching as must 
have been the spectacle of the distress and difficulties and despair of the 
heiress of the great heroic family of Greece, it is impossible to suppress in the 
first instance a latent feeling that the symphony it embodies is never 
modulated out of a prevailing minor key. This must be so when the subject 
is conceived rather as the rescue of Electra than the punishment of tyranny, 
usurpation and traitorous murder; the mighty and—but for mightiest treat- 
ment—the revolting topic of the justifiableness of matricide under conceivable 
circumstances, which is so boldly treated by Aeschylus, being throughout left 
aside and carefully kept down and out of view. Shakespeare himself, who 
has not recoiled from the tragic exhibition of filial ingratitude, has never 
treated this theme in its largest relations, though in comedy he has not hesi- 
tated more than once to intimate that there is a point ef conscience at which 
the authority of parents is rightly disallowed, and filial feeling itself may be 
justly obliterated. Thus much we gather from the stories of Ann Page and 
Jessica, though the nature of the pretty Jewess is too limited to do mere 
than exemplify a characteristic fact, scarcely to sanction a principle. 

It seems, therefore, at first not easy to suppose but that even such a 
tragedy must have been comparatively tame; that an Athenian fresh from 
the Pnyx and warm from political agitations in which he himself was a living 
actor must have risen from it with a hunger unappeased, with a sense, after a 
. pause, that there were sympathies in his nature of wider range than could be 
affected by distress of princesses, however dignified by their natures and by 
tradition, On looking closer and deeper, however, we shall find these sym- 
pathies not quite unattended to; it was not consistent with the spirit of the 
time that they should be—Greek tragedy had ever the dignity not of a tragedy 
simply, but the dignity and the interest also of the national historical play. 
However remote in history or in mythology the subject might lie, it was still 
ever recognised as attached by a series of unbroken links to the current 
history, to the very existing tribes and even families of the day, Hence the 
mere illustration of a private passion, though it should have been comple- 
mented with all the marvellous local colouring that makes Othello Venetian 
and Hamlet German, would not in itself suffice to furnish the subject of the 
scene without some more or less direct bearing upon Greek character and 
Greek political interests and history. The same drama that should have been 
as ethical as Hamlet would be required to be as national as Henry the Fifth, 
or at least as Cymbeline or King Lear, The subject of the Electra in 
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itself fulfils these conditions perfectly: it is historical and national enough 
in the Hellenic sense, and still further the moral dilemma of which it 
treats is implicated with political contingencies which were of most exciting 
recurrence in those days and have even lost no interest in our own. A 
government based on murder and surprise is existing only for its own 
luxurious waste (1290) and mismanagement and cruelty; and those who 
suffer have the option of acquiescing in disgrace and by tranquillity making 
the best they may of bad times, and thriving even—but not thriving much 
without incurring guilt or suspicion of complicity ;—or, on the other hand, with 
some regard for dignity and less for safety, persisting in protests that induce 
aggravations of oppression, in correspondence with exiles, and even im plots 
for recovery of independence by internal unaided rebellion and assassination 
of the tyranta. In the circumstances of Greece, tyrannicide had a peculiar 
aspect. The Greek tyrant usually represented only himself, his family 
perhaps, and an armed guard that had been his instruments for gaining a 
position, with no more general support, the party that had given him his 
guard being no less betrayed than the rest. For such a tyrant, ruling as a 
man with a weapon overawes a crowd of unarmed, there was as little place for 
condonation as for excuse. He stands in the world as a simple nuisance and 
a robber. His title is a fraudulent and forcible surprise, and this alone; qnite 
as good a title it seems will belong to one of his own stamp who shall oust 
him by like means. But how much better will be the title of those who shall 
employ his own means against him, but as the representatives of a nation, or 
of that section of the nation which has really the true claim and capacity to 
govern? ‘The cutpurse of the empire and the rule—he stole the diadem and 
put it in his pocket,’ and had no more right to complain of an unsuccessful 
than of a successful attempt to pick his pocket of it again. The ease seldom 
occurs now, perhaps has seldom ever occurred in all this simplicity—the 
purest military despot can usually pretend to represent some civil party—but 
the poet is authorised either to simplify or complicate contingencies as suits 
his purpose, his purpose being grand and worthy. The case in the drama is 
sufficiently defined, though the interests and dignities of a royal family have 
to stand for types of the interests of dominions which it was admitted they 
legitimately governed, Against such a rule as that of Aegisthus the right 
and the duty of revolution—and justifiable revolution involves ever a possi- 
bility of blameless failure—are clear and certain; and it must be said that 
excusable or even mght as the sentiments of the comparatively prosperous 
Chrysothemis may be, the sympathies ultimately cling to Electra, who in her 
sordid apparel and wretched life gives no sign under all her oppression of 
either a bending or a broken spirit, risks all aggravation of her lot, and even 
in her passion neglects the policy of not so alarming the tyrants as to keep 
them ever on their guard, It is little enough, it may be said, that she con- 
tributes to the success of conspiracy and revolution at last; but as it was in 
virtue of the spirit that animates her that she saved the life of the avenger in 
the first instance, her appeals and encouragements to him have never been 
wanting since; and it is in her sufferings, the sufferings of a population sub- 
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jugated and yet not subdued, that the exile finds his quickening stimulus and 
in the relief of them his best reward (1427). History, old and young, enables 
us to translate all this readily into the terms that read legibly as political 
commentary, and need is not to follow further forth its bearing upon the views 
and feelings which enter into all the questions of the expediency of discontent, 
and its bearing, whether due to feelings of expedience or mere impatience, on 
ultimately prosperous revolution. 

Here we have to remark that, whatever may be the persistency and 
desperate vivacity of the oppressed who are still not strong enough to iitiate 
their own rescue, a subject in which their degradations and difficulties are 
the predominant theme must in its nature be of secondary dignity, Hence 
it is well that the representatives should be feminine,—a woman in whom a 
certain reduction of the dignity that pertains to vigorous action is more 
tolerable than in man, But we still await the satisfaction of a fuller 
sympathy, as in the interest of what the poet clearly elected to make the 
leading subject, Orestes is kept out of the position of protagonist. Here we 
have occasion at once to recognise how much is lost by the disjunction and 
still more by the loss of plays that were combined as trilogies. It would 
be futile to speculate as to what subjects must have been associated with 
the Electra of Sophocles, As we have seen, there is every reason for 
excluding a sequel in the immediate historical connection, and if a certain 
dependence of this kind is to be assumed it may have been by mythic or 
historic branch at unknown distance, and either to right or left, Then we 
have only to compare the Flectras of the three tragedians to be aware how 
little guide a title or an incident affords to treatment or moral. 

The course of development of the Greek tragedy from its original germ 
was certainly most vigorous and healthy, but still it was a consequence of the 
details inherent in its beginning, that a single action proved unequal at last 
to the development of ideas in the scope that the expanding intelligence of 
the audience and genius of the poets demanded, The invention of the 
trilogy—of sets of subjects, each complete in itself and yet each in the 
highest sense incomplete when disjoined from the others—vanquished the 
difficulty of conciliating the limited stage and numbers of actors and perhaps 
traditional management of the Chorus, with the inclusion of a range of topics 
and persons and associations that left no sentiment unappealed to, no 
interest unsatisfied. 

It is too easily intelligible how grammarians tock but little account of 
the ethical nexus that linked actions not otherwise necessarily, and on this 
wise not to them obviously, in sequence; so it is that the Electra comes down 
to usas a fragment; but not on this account must we do injustice to the 
poet by inferring his conclusions from a work that is designedly and for a 
further purpose incomplete, 
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THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


The parallelism of the Antigone to the Electra is much the same that 
‘gnbsista between Herevles at Trachiniae and the Ajaz. The most saltent 
agreement in the case of the two heroines is of course the contrast of an 
excited and exalted female character with a sister of less daring disposition. 
But both Antigone and Electra are under an oppression which is at once 
political and domestic, and as the dilemma of the Electra elicits all the 
considerations that pertain to the resistance to usurpation, that of the 
Antigone turns upon the right of private citizens to contravene the wrong 
enactments of a magistrate of undisputed title—a difficulty in either case of 
conflicting obligations, and in either case connected with the relations of 
rulers to aggressive exiles. 
It is rash no doubt to venture beyond conjecture into an opinion that 
these two tragedies also—thus also parallel—supply another example of what 
may be called an antistrophic introduction of a trilogy; yet this venture I am 


inclined to make, for neither in one play nor the other do I find a conclusive | 


enunciation or intimation of the true ethical import, and for both mdeed, 
conjom them as we may, a last word still remains wanting. 

The Electra finishes with the dictum of Orestes that the condign 
punishment of all who set themselves above the laws is the sword, slaying 
—then not so rife would be audacity. This maxim may be said to be 
acted on firmly, ruthlessly, by Creon in the Antigone, with what success in 
result let the wretched catastrophe of the vigorous enforcer of the laws 
declare, From this catastrophe and from that of the victim of his severity 
the aged men who form the Chorus have again a moral of their own to draw, 
—prudential good sense (this beyond comparison is the great condition of 
happiness) said this, with a reflected glance at the headstrong Antigone ;— 
then as in the second place, it is impressed as incumbent not to provoke 
the gods, as in the maltreatment of the corpse of Polynices—and lastly 
speeches like those of Creon provoke inflictions which have brought home the 
value of good sense after prolonged experience. We are no more to impute 
to the poet this mere prudential morality as his ultimate moral and inculeation, 
than the speech of the messenger to Creon shortly before—that prayers would 
not help, inasmuch as there is no escape for mortals from predestinate 
misfortune, Both doctrines are the comments of minds of an order below 
that of heroic interlocutors, and intended to give emphasis by very common- 
placeness of enunciation to more dignified feelings already awakened and 
appealed to if not expressed as presently forthcoming. 

Antigone is more stately in character as well as in the touchingness of her 
fate than Electra, and her story is read oat least with most advantage, if 
it was not originally witnessed immediately after the Argive play, This 
would no doubt be in violation of historic sequence—a difficulty only to he 
removed by supposing that to the view of the Greeks it did not exist— 
There is indeed such an absolute independence of the fables that the 
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incongruity is reduced to the lowest. What may or might have been the 
third play who shall undertake to say?—Not I. There is of course in the 
speech of Teiresias an intimation of consequences of an agitation among 
foreign cities; this I presume alludes to the war of Theseus against Thebes, 
which is the subject of the Suppliants of Euripides; but whether Sophocles 
wrote a tragedy on this action we as little know as we can satisfy ourselves 
how he would have treated it so as to close the subject and supply 
approximate solution of the moral dilemmas of the preceding plays. Nothing 
ean be inferred from the seanty citations from his Theseus and his Epigont. 

In consequence of the action of the Antigone being in such immediate 
sequence to that of the Oedipus at Colonus there is always a temptation to 
infer that it is the third of a trilogy of which Ordipws King is the first. But 
the (olonews has characteristics in the local and political allusions to the actual 
state of Athens and the general tone, that seem to mark it decisively us 
concluding drama. The Antigone on the other hand has the signs already 
noted of a suspended theme; dignified as it may be it is still dependent on 
the more restricted associations of feminine piety; and by falling in interest 
rather than rising at the end—for the mere tetribution on the wretched 
Creon is of very secondary importance—it fails of the grandeur of a 
consummated climax, however valuably resting the mind and preparing the 

sympathies for a new movement of answerable magnitude to the opening. 
The coneluding drama, whatever its theme, could not but have had, we must 
suppose, a hero and not a heroine for its leading character, and one whose 
passions and fortunes would be well before the spectator to the end. 

The comparative flatness at the conclusion of such plays as the Antigone 
and the Ajax corresponds with what we observe at the end of many of the 
Odes of Pindar; in both poets I doubt not that it is a sign of a composition 
incomplete by lack of a lost or unrecognised sequel. 

The Chorus of aged men who describe themselves (160) as summoned 
by Creon on public business, and are referred to by Antigone as wealthy and 
addressed by Teiresins (v. 987) as draxres GyBar, is low and. restricted in 
thought and feeling throughout, beyond the common level even of Choruses. 
They propound the conjecture that the covering of the exposed body of 
Polynices has happened by some divine interference, and bring on themselves 

a short and contemptuous reproof; it may also be noted here that the guard 
is represented with an almost grotesqueness of simplicity that seems to mark 
him as a barbarian—a Scythian—rather than as merely a Greek of low 
degree. 

The submissiveness of the Senatorial Chorus throughout enhances the 
expression of the tyranny of Creon, and of his depression and degradation at 
last when he endures to be advised if not lectured by them. The emphasis 
on the contingencies of tyranny is in favour of the next play having turned 
on an Athenian subject, as the interference of Theseus, ruler of a free people. 
1 could imagine that the expedition of Theseus against Thebes was made to 
illustrate the ethica of the justifiable interference of a neighbouring state to 
help an oppressed neighbour to shake off a tyranny, and of the justifiableness 
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of exiles without and malcontents within availing themselves under circum. 


stances of aid that put them in the ostensible position of traitors. 

There is great power in the engrossment of the mind of Antigone so 
entirely with her pious duty and resolute anticipation of its penalty, that only 
late and by direct suggestion does she refer to the love of Haemon—while 
lamenting generally her destiny to forfeit the hopes of wife and mother—a 
love which is yet strong enough on his part to cause him to die with her. 
Antigone goes to death with the sentence of the Chorus upon her, that she 
owes her fate to her headstrong passion; and not till frightened by the 
soothsayer do they think of revising the sentence,—a cold-blooded crew. 
They only listen to the dispute of Creon and his son, to first approve the 
dictum of Creon, and after Haemon’s reply to approve that; in very 
imbecility they approve both: much is to be said on both sides. 

It is part of the meanmindedness of Creon that he is always ready to 
suspect a sordid motive (v. 222) ; he suspects from the first that some one 
may be induced by a bribe to bury Polynices (295), and again taxes the 
guard with corruption and Teiresias also in the coarsest manner. At last 
the poet seems to so tone the exhibition of his despair as to suggest his 
paltriness of spirit in not being equal like his son or wife to self-destruction. 
His humiliation is at last complete, and yet still is this but poor satisfaction 
for those who have sympathised with Antigone. 

The Chorus (v, 370 &e.) recognises in the burial of Polymices a feat ot 
cleverness, not a deed of principle; man has unlimited cleverness, but to 
apply it to infraction of municipal laws puts one out of the pale of society. 

v. 471, Chorus has no other remark on the noble defence of Antigone 
than that she takes after the savage temper of her father and lacks the 
intelligence to yield in difficulties—thus an imputed deficiency in that 
worldly wisdom which afterwards is said to be in effect the primary condition 
of happiness. So, v. 603, the fortunes of the house of Labdacidse are 
mown down by ‘failure of rational intelligence—by an Erinnys of the 
intellect’; (v. 624) again misery is traced to the proverbial origin—by a god 
causing wrong to be esteemed right, deranging the faculty of judgment as 
to expediency, in one destined to destruction. The anger of Haemon is a 
proof of the power of love in the same way, a madness that leads even the 
high-minded into trouble. 

y. 800. Momentary compassion draws tears from the Chorus, though 
checked and self-condemned (vy, 801) as involving complicity with infraction 
of a promulgated law, Still again the Chorus even (v. $17) tells the victim 
that she dies in glory and praise, but again slides off characteristically in the 
next line to meaner comfort, and in two following speeches relapses again into 
the unqualified assertion of supremacy of enactment. Their alarm at the 
denouncement of Teiresias is only not more abject than that of Cleon, 
because they are less directly threatened, and prudence speaks to them, not 
result as in Oedipus Tyrannus; he is deferentially complimented before he 
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announces an unwelcome oracle, insulted afterwards, and then retorts with 
something of professional pique and malignity by a more dreadful denuncia- 
tion on the disobedient, which is only attended to too late, There is much 
here that reminds of the Hebrew prophets in relation to the kings, the 
anger of the king of Juda against the prophet who always prophesies ill to 
him, and the consequences of oracles disregarded. We might be led into 
such conjectures as that the prophetic function was really transferred from 
Syria to Boeotia in whatever historical facts lie at the root of the story of a 
Phoenician colony, and even see in the bird-watching of Tciresias a hint that 
the Hebrew prophet came to be said to be fed by ravens from no different 
suggestion. But prophet and king, like Church and State, are influenced 
and act by natural laws transcending mere tradition; there is quite as much 
of the Hebrew prophet in the Calchas of the Jfiad as in the Teiresias of 
Sophocles. 

There is a certain harshness and hardness no duubt in the character of 
Antigone by which we are a little reminded of the uncompromising virtue of 
Cordelia; but the exact temper is more likely to be misconceived in the 
Greek heroine, because the sister who is exposed to some of her severe 
speeches is far indeed from possessing—much less displaying—the shameless 
qualities of Regan ur Goneril. Ismene flinches from an affectionate enter- 
prise, or even duty; but this duty is one that calls for an heroic nature, and 
some tender indulgence may be claimed by feminine natures that are aware 
of no heroic impulse. Still there remains the fact that, when Ismene is 
appealed to, she does not merely fail in courage to join in the sacred exploit, 
but she fails to evince any adequate sense of its sacredness, of its incumbency. 
She is not merely decided not to take part in it, but she is fully reconciled to 
it being pretermitted altogether. The speeches by tone rather than in 
direct words, indicate this spirit sufficiently, but they are only just sufficient 
to do so, It is the art of the Greek dramatist, as of Shakespeare, to indicate 
outlines thus delicately, to blend a light into a light, but still to leave for the 
finer sense no uncertainty that different lights are blending, to forfeit none of 
its fine pleasure in tracing the delicacy of the delineation. 

Of course the delicacy will be thrown away for many, and for these at 
the same time the distinction that it marks is lost, and serious indeed is the 
ensuing detriment to the poet's ideal. Even Boeckh fails to appreciate the 
contrast between the sisters—is blind to the definition of the moral colours. 
Yet the definition is again and still more emphatically copes when 
Ismene offers to share the responsibility of the committed transgression, and 
is severely enough repelled. The tone and terms of the repulse, as we might be 
bound to assume, are due to the knowledge by Antigone of the shallowness of 
the self-devotion now professed so late. The tone and terms of the rejoinders 
of Ismene justify all her rebuff. The offer 1s made, no doubt, but without 
passion, and in place of the ardent sisterly devotedness that could not, would 
not, be refused a partnership in suffering, there is a descent upon 
ratiocination—discourse of reasons. 

So it is that in the Promcthena Vinefwa the fettered Titan divines how 
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little of sympathy, and how much of curiosity, there is in the visit of his 
brother Oceanus, though it is only the undignified retirement of the visitor 
that justifies to the spectator the sneers inflicted. | 

‘Sophocles would not be in harmony with Shakespeare's genius if he also 
did not intimate that the strongest feminine nature is put to an unfair test 
by such a responsibility as. Antigone winds herself up to accept. In her last 
speech, heroic as it is, there is just the suggestion of a mistrust that what she 
has ventured for the sake of a brother requires to be justified by some after- 
thought, even if a far-fetched excuse, which makes a brother's case exceptional. 
There may be weakness also in her last pathetic words; but it is such 
weakness as has been evinced by many a man well worthy to be recorded as 
a martyr, who has found himself forsaken and exposed through his zeal for 
piety to the direst sufferings that could be merited by the impious, and has 
been disposed in his agony to echo her ejaculation :-— | 
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A STUDY OF PHRYGIAN ART. (Parr IL) 


It may be permitted me to return fora moment to the question, touched 
on in my first paper, as to the age of the Lion-Gate at Mycenae. . The distinc- 
tion which I drew between the age of the gateway and that of the tombs 
within the sacred precinct seems to me to be too much neglected, and its 
significance to be misunderstood. There is a whole class of legends whose — 
object is to make out for the conquerors of the Peloponnesus a legitimate 
right to its possession. For example, the Aetoliana who conquered Elis gave 
themselves a mythical justification by the tale that an ancestor of their chiefs 
had been expelled from Elis, and that they were returning to claim his in- 
heritance when the crime for which he had been expelled had been expiated 
by generations of banishment, Similarly the Spartans found that they could 
make their cause a just one only by bringing to Sparta the bones of Orestes, the 
ancient and rightful king. When after a long search they found them, they 
brought them home, and no doubt instituted a cultus at the grave! After 
they had thus legitimised themselves by continuing the worship of the 
ancient chiefs of the land, they were strong to conquer the Tegeans, The 
worship of Helena and her sacred tree are also well known at Sparta. I 
believe that there existed at Mycenae a similar worship of the ancient chiefs 
of the land. The Donan conquerors continued the family cultus of the 
chiefs whom they dispossessed. Probably there was both in Mycenae and in 
Sparta an interval during which the worship was discontinued by the Dorian 
conquerors, and then the ancient cultus was restored, We shall hardly be 
wrong if we attribute this zeal of the Dorians to prove themselves rightful 
heirs of the Achaean chiefs to the growing influence of Homer. It was in- 
cumbent on the Dorians to show respect to Homeric traditions, and to prove 
themselves the lawful possessors of the Homeric poems. Argos, the leading 
Dorian state, probably began this practice, and Sparta imitated it, The myth 
at last became a fixed belief, and the Spartan king Cleomenes, at the end of 
the sixth century, could say, ‘1 am no Dorian, but Achaean,"* 

While the Lion-Gate seems to me to belong to the period of the Dorian 
kings of Argos, perhaps 800-750, the tombs are pre-Dorian. As to the 








* While I accept from Herodotus the fact of ing of iron implies an earlier origin even for the 
Dorian recognition of Orestes, I do not believe legend, 
thut his aceount is anything more thanapopn-. * To quote theme words as a proof that Cleo- 
lar legend to explain an existing cultus, or that © menes waa really of a non-Dorian family, as has 
the date about 560 which he assigns can be been done, seems to me a misnnderstanding of 
taken as historical. The ignerance of the forg- the nature of Greck Iegetd, 
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interval which is to be placed between the making of the tombs and the 
building of the gate, I can venture no opinion, though I entertain a dislike to 
go back with Furtwiingler and Loschke to the sixteenth century, Excavation 
will doubtless show whether the distinction of age which I make between the 
tombs and the gate is right or wrong, If, contrary to my opinion, they must 
be referred to the same period, I should be glad if evidence accumulates to 
carry back our knowledge of Greece to a remote date, though at present I 
feel that more evidence is required. My principle has been to give what 
seemed to me the latest date, and in every case any modification of my views 
will probably be to give greater antiquity to the monuments alluded to In 
these fp 

Since the first part of this paper was published, part of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez’s account of Phrygian Art has appeared, I shall be obliged occasion- 
ally to dissent from some of the views which they have advanced, and to 
criticize some of the drawings which they have given; but I hope that the 
expression of dissent on isolated points may not tend to obscure the large 
amount of agreement in our views as to the date, character, and origin of 
Phrygian art; and that my criticisms of some drawings’ may not hide my 
admiration of the care with which the two authors have from very insufficient 
ani scattered materials gathered their account of the Phrygian monuments, 
I shall also have to state in some cases that M. Perrot has not correctly under- 
stood my opinions and statements privately communicated to him; the mis- 
understanding should be attributed partly, I have no doubt, to my own 
obscurity of expression, and partly to the difficulty of communication, when 
each speaks more fluently and understands more readily a different language 
from the other? I also have to acknowledge several cases in which I have 
been taught a better opinion by M. Perrot's exposition. M. Perrot more than 
once refers to my having refrained from publishing any complete account of 
the Phrygian monuments. I hoped in 1884 to make, in company with 
Mr. A. H. Smith, a complete study of the subject; but his health first delayed 
and finally stopped the joint work, My other journeys have been made in 
far too economical fashion to permit the careful study I had hoped to make 
with the skilled aid of Mr. A. H. Smith. The present imperfect study would 
have been published before this time if every one were as convinced as I am 
of the historical importance of the siibject. Considerations of expense have 
forced me to omit about half of the illustrations I once intended to give here: 


1 Their fig. 117 is in some respects more grounil. 1 have omitted to mention this detail 


successful than my fig. $; bot there am two 


fanlis im it. (1) It is the right warrior, not 
the left, which is complete: my fig. 7 repre- 
sents the relief from the opposite view, viz. 
from the interior. (2) The rows inidleating the 
hair of the Gorgon-like figure are not visible in 
front view, but only in a side view, They 
are indicated on the edge of the relief: the 
liead is indicated aaa flat surface and the edges 
are cut sharp and square down to the back- 


in my description. I could detect no attempt 
to indicate eyes. But the large drawing gives 
a far better ilea of the relief than my tiny 
figure 9. 

? Fig. 128 (cp. p. 105, mn. 1) is due to Mr. 
lant, not to me, while fig. 90, which is at- 
tributed to Mr. Blunt, is due to me, and differs 
from the drawing ly Mr. Blunt, which is among 
the papers of the Society, 
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of the rest, those which are already completed will appear elsewhere, while 
those which are unfinished will probably remain so, 

One can hardly appreciate without experience how difficult it is to attain 
accuracy in regard to these Phrygian monuments. Their great size, and the 
difficulty or impossibility of getting near enough to make measurements or 
examine carefully; the regularity of character on a general view combined 
with frequent irregularity in detail on closer view, and the individuality of 
type so different from any other ancient art, lead the observer frequently into 
error. I might mention several curious instances of such errors, which have 
happened to myself or to others; but I shall give only one, which happens to 
aid my purpose. MM. Perrot and Chipiez publish (fig. 48) a drawing of the 
Tomb of Midas, made by M. Tomaszkievicz after a good photograph by Mr. 
Blunt. This drawing is in some respects inaccurate, for it is very difficult to 
find a draughtsman who has patience enough to imitate the almost infinite 
complexity of the Phrygian pattern, M. Perrot, who on p. $6 mentions that 
the arrangement of the maeander pattern in Texier's drawing on the right 
and left of the false door is inaccurate, docs not observe that in the drawing 
which he himself publishes there is some inaccuracy in this respect He 
however publishes, in order to show, in correction of Texier, the real character 
of the false door and of the pattern round it, another drawing (fig. 49) by M. 
Guillaume, the draughtsman who accompanied him on his expedition through 
Phrygia and Galatia in 1861. This drawing, which had been published in M. 
Perrot's Voyage Archéologique, p. 112, represents on a larger scale than fig. 
48 the false doorway in the lower part of the monument together with the 
maecander pattern round it. This second drawing contradicts not merely 
Texier but also the preceding fig. 48 with regard to the arrangement of the 
macander pattern. Fig. 49 is in this respect right; but it is certainly con- 
fusing to the reader that a drawing made from a photograph should be 
contradicted by a drawing made by eye, and that the contradiction shoull 
not be commented on, But M. Guillaume’s drawing contradicts fig. 48 in 
another respect, viz. in regard to the thickness of the raised pattern compared 
with the sunk spaces, Fig. 48 in this respect agrees with Texier, and is 
correct, while the drawing which is given expressly to illustrate a small part 
of the monument on a larger scale is wrong. Yet the text gives no hint of 
divergence in this respect, and the reader is left to the free choice between 
the two, or rather is encouraged to follow M. Guillaume’s drawing in all 
respects.* This is so remarkable that no one will believe it possible. But 
those who doubt my statement can verify it by comparing Perrot's figs, 48 
and 49 with each other and with the excellent photograph of Mr, Blunt 

The peculiar characteristic of the maeander pattern on the Midas-Tomb 





1 The inaccuracy is very alight on the right error, Ono can never be sure of having under- 
side, but more serious on the left side, stood the pattern without drawing it with one's 
2 So puzzling are these patterns that, although own honed, 
the error relates toa point which has particularly 7 Mr. Blunt intimated in the Journal his 
interested me, I bad looked cursorily many readiness to supply copies of this photograph at 
times at the drawing without observing the 4 very amall price, 
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is that it is founded on a unit of measurement, which as near as T could 
estimate is 10} inches, Every line, both horizontal and vertical, throughout 
the maeander pattern coincides with one of the lines of a pattern of squares 
of this size. The accompanying sketch, fig. 14, in which drawings by Texter, 
Tomaszkievicz, Blunt, and Sir C. Wilson all agree, and which can be verified 
from Mr, Blunt’s photograph, shows the character by completing a small part 
of the fundamental pattern in dotted lines. 

The same character may be observed in numerous other monuments, yet 
M. Perrot nowhere explicitly mentions it. It must however be reckoned one 
of the most distinctive features of Phrygian work. For example, there is an 
wnmistakable resemblance between the pattern of the king's robes on the 
Ibriz monument and the pattern of the Midas-Tomb, as I have frequently 
pointed out. But the Ibriz monument fails in this characteristic, and this 
difference alone, not to mention locality, would stamp it as non-Phrygian. It 


shows a pattern wrought by thinner lines on a surface! Sir Charles Wilson 


called my attention to this character, while I was laboriously drawing the 
minute pattern of the Ibriz robes and making it too like the Midas 
pattern, | 





M. Guillaume’s drawing disguises this character. He makes the raised 
spaces thinner than the sunk spaces. The difference may to some seem 
slight, and my criticism may seem hypercriticism ; but it is on the observance 
of these slight differences that scientific archaeology depends, and my point 
is that this character is distinctive of a class of Phrygian ornament and 
decisive as to its origin, This class of ornament is not imitated after a 
pattern worked on a surface or background, like a carpet pattern; there is in 
it both analogy to and difference from carpet work (Perrot, p, 193). 

T have alluded to this character before? and hoped that my brief allusion 
would be understood by those who study Phrygian art, but, as is clear from 

1 ‘The incised parts aro thinner than the raised | Midas-Tomb, 


parts at Ibriz ; M. Guillanme shows the raised * Journal of Hellenic Siudica, 1852, pp. 26-' 
perta thinner than the incised parts on the and note on p. 26. ae ' 
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the necessity laid on mé of writing the preceding paragraphs, I sacrificed 
perspicuity in seeking after brevity. Consequently it is now necessary to 
explain myself more clearly and fully. In the explanation I hope to show 
the origin of the Phrygian pattern. 

The Phrygian ornament then in its simplest form is a chessboard pattern 
of squares alternately sunk and in relief. This pattern is used to ornament 
the sides and roof of a small chamber cut in the rock underneath the city 
wall, a little way to the south of Gate D (see plan, fig. 11: the exact situation 
is not marked, but it can easily be found by an explorer), In the next stage 
the simple chessboard pattern is made more complicated by suppressing some 
of the divisions, and making several squares continuously either sunk or 
raised, A very simple example is the tomb called Maltash, 7S. 1881, 
Plate XXI. A (Perrot, fig. 60). An example rather more complicated is the 
Midas-Tomb. Fig. 14, in which the dotted lines show the fundamental pattern, 
makes the character of the ornament clear. 





A further complication is introduced by placing smaller squares obliquely 
inside the squares of the fundamental pattern, This appears in the border 
that surrounds the maeander pattern of the Tomb of Midas, in the Tomb of 
Arezastis (fig. 15, Perrot fig. 58), in the tomb shown by Perrot fig. 59, and in 
the tomb near Bakshish.1 The border of the Midsas-Tomb is an unsuccessful 
attempt to construct a pattern of this kind. The fault of this attempt is that 
the square enclosed between the four lozenges must either be larger than the 
lozenges if it keeps to the fundamental lines of the pattern, or if it is the 
exact size of the lozenges it must desert the fundamental lines* Each of 
these alternatives produces an awkward effect, and this type 1s not repeated 
anywhere else, 

A more successful attempt to combine the lozenge and the square is shown 
(with the fundamental squares dotted) in fig. 15. It is used on the three 
monuments just mentioned. 

This development in art seems to be decisive as to the chronology of 





1 Perrot fig. 61, 62. the fondamental pattern, the squares between 

2 It would perhaps be more accurate to say = the four lozenges have not their angles on the 
that the lines of the fundamental pattern are funilamental lines, The fundamental lines are, 
arranged. obliquely instead of horizontally and = of course, purely imaginary, and I speak of them 
vertically. In that way also trial will show that only in order to bring out os clearly as possible 
if the four lomenges coincide with the lines of the actual character of the Phrygian pattern, 
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these tombs. The tomb called Maltash is in the neighbourhood of the Lion- 
Tombs, .All the other monuments of that neighbourhood seem to me to be 
of a more archaic type than the Midas-Tomb. But so long as I eould find 
no definite standard to determine whether Maltash or Yazili Kaya (ie. the 
Midas-Tomb) were the older, I did not feel ready to face the question of 
chronology. But now that the Maltash is shown to belong to an earlier stage 
of development, it seems justifiable to assert that the acropolis and the monu- 
ments at the Lion-Tombs belong to an older period than the Midas-Tomb and 
the vast majority of the monuments connected with it. 

The Midas-Tomb again is older than the Tomb of Arezastis, It is 
improbable that artists who had elaborated the ornamentation of fig. 1 should 
go back to the type of the border of the Midas-Tomb. When they had 
elaborated the type of fig. 15, they used it on a number of monuments. 
Moreover a new ornament, the rosette, is introduced on the Tomb of Arezastis, 
and finally even a glance at the inscriptions is sufficient to convince us of the 
greater antiquity of the Midas-Tomb, The forms of epsilon and sigma are 
clearly more ancient on the latter, 

At the same time there cannot be a great difference in time between 


these two monuments, The artists were clearly striving after variety in the 


use of their pattern, and could not halt long on the progress to fig. 19. 
Moreover the children of Akenanolas erect both monuments. 

The monument published by Perrot, plate 59, is later, but only a little 
later than the Tomb of Arezastis. The resemblance in the ornamentation 
both of the rectangular surface and‘of the pediment is so complete that the 
two monuments are stamped as of one and the same period. But this un- 
inscribed monument is more complicated: it introduces in addition to the 
rosette one mere new type of ornament, viz. a zone of a lotus and palmette 
pattern. The artists are constantly struggling onwards towards new forms. 
Moreover, if the illustrations at my disposal are correct, the ornament inside 
the pediment, which in the monument of Arezastis is significant, is given in 
an abbreviated meaningless and conventional style on the uninseribed monu- 
ment, In the former we see in each half of the pediment a double door 
shut and barred; for Phrygian religion, as I have shown elsewhere, regarded 
the door as one of the necessary parts of a tomb. In the latter we could not 
understand what the objects represented within the pediment were, unless we 
had the Tomb of Arezastis to explain their meaning. 

A decided and important step in this development is marked by the 
next monument of this class, the tomb at Bakshish. As I do not find M. 
Perrot's illustrations sufficiently accurate, and as I have been obliged to 
suppress the illustrations which have been prepared, I must refer to another 
place for the continuation of this exposition. I may however say briefly that 
I must retract my former theory, that this kind of ornament is imitated from 
carpet-work, The ornamented robes at Ibriz show what is the result of 


' Part I. p. S71; 7. WS. 1884, p. 254i M. | 102) that there iv a door on this monument, 
Pérrot somewhat strangely has not noticed (p, 
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imitating in stone coloured or embroidered work; the result is a thinner 
pattern on a broad surface. The drawing of M. Guillaume might allow us to 
consider the ornament of the Midas-Tomb as of the same character, but the 
preceding paragraphs have shown marked difference between the two styles 
amid their general resemblance. | 

The whole class of Phrygian pattern appears to me to be the imitation 
in stone of some kind of tile-work, ¢.g. the covering of a flat surface like the 
wall of a room with a pattern of tiles or of square plaques of ivory or bronze. 
That there should be a decided analogy between the pattern aimed at in this 
kind of ornament and the patterns of carpets is natural, but the difference ts 
also natural, Hence I explain the combined analogy and difference between 
the Ibriz and the Midas monuments. The raised spaces on the Midas-Tomb 
represent tiles of one colour, and the sunk spaces tiles of another colour. 
The pattern is produced by placing several tiles of one colour side by side. 
In the simplest form of the Phrygian pattern, single tiles alternate. The 
Ibriz monument imitates cloth in which similar patterns are made by 
bands or threads of one colour on a surface of a different colour, We now see 
how the border round the Midas-Tomb produces a different effect from the 
other extant examples. It cannot be produced by square tiles, whereas all 
the other examples of the Phrygian pattern can be produced by placing side 
by side either square tiles of two different colours, or square tiles and halves 
of square tiles. 

Tt is possible also to work backwards from the monuments of this class, 
The arrangement of the low, simple and bare pediment within the chamber 
of the Broken Lion-Tomb (part I. p. 358, fig. 5) 1s distinctly of the same type 
as that of the Maltash pediment; but the latter introduces a little ornament 
on the shaft of the supporting column.! The Maltash asa whole is in form 
like one side of the chamber, covered with ornament instead of being left 
plain as in fig. 5: it is therefore a development and later than the Broken 
Lion-Tomb, The latter in its turn is obviously later than the other still 
perfect Lion-Tomb, with its simpler forms, and its perfectly plain chamber. 

The monuments of the class of Maltash, &c, are obviously imitated after 
one of the end walls of a chamber such as is shown in figs. 2 and 5, with the 
addition of a central acroterion as a crowning member. The Phrygian must 
have adopted from Assyria the use of tiles to adorn the walls of rooms, At 
an early time they constructed such monuments as the Lion-Tombs and Perrot's 
fig. 75, and avoided sacrilege by placing the entrance high im a perpendicular 
rock. Then the idea occurred to their artists to make the front of the tombs 
like the side of a chamber, and to conceal the actual grave behind or beneath 
it. After making several large monumerts of this class, they struck out a 
new style in the monument at Bakshish, and at this stage in their develop- 
ment came the Cimmerian invasion. 


The tomb at Bakshish appears to me to belong to the old Phrygian 





1 The two pediments are eren morealikethan type, with a rectangular capital and base, the 
can be gathered from pl. xxi A. The supporting base emaller than the capital. 
column of the pediment in och is of the same 
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kingdom, which perished about 675. It marks a new departure in style, and 
is separated by an interval from the group of monuments, those of Midas, 
Arezastis, and the uninseribed one. These three are of the same period : 
monuments of such size however cannot be strictly contemporary, but must 
represent successive efforts, dating according to my theory about the latter 
part of the eighth century, Placing the earlier monuments of the series at a 
certain interval from each other, we certainly reach back into the ninth 
century for the date of the Lion-Tomb, fig. 10, p. 368. 

I find myself still obliged to adhere to the same chronological order 
which I stated in this Journal, 1882, p. 28. The monuments showing sculp- 
tures in relief of Luman and animal figures are older than those which are 
covered with geometrical patterns, while the latter again are older than a very 
large group of a markedly architectural type. The last class, as I then said, 
appear to me to belong to the revival of the Phrygian kingdom under Lydian 
domination, after the expulsion of the Cimmerians. About the year 600 and 
earlier, we find that the Assyrian and the Median power, which reached (one 
before the other) as far as the Halys, come into contact, not with the Phrygian, 
but with the Lydian kingdom. By the treaty of 585 nc. the Halys was 
recognized as the boundary between Lydians and Medes. During the reign 
of Croesus the Phrygian king of whom Herodotus speaks was a vassal king. 
When the Persians seized the Median power, Croesus crossed the Halys to 
attack them, During this period and the Persian domination which followed, 
Phrygian art was not wholly inactive, but was nerveless and degenerate in 
character, and passed under the influence of foreign models* more and more 
completely as time went on. The monuments of this period are very 
numerous, but far smaller in size than the greater monuments of the old 
time, 

This later period, which I have styled the architectural period because 
the tombs take the form of temples or perhaps of houses, comes to an end at 
the Gaulish invasion about 260 B.c, At that time there must have taken 
place the complete devastation and desolation which Strabo attests as having 
before his time replaced the ancient civilization of Gordius and Midas. No 
record attests that the Gauls desolated Phrygia, but such record is not neces- 
sary to tell us what must have taken place when the hordes of Gauls were 
sweeping across this district to take possession of the plains of Galatia. It 
is certain that the country in which the Gauls finally settled down begins 
almost at the eastern base of the mountains in which the Phrygian monu- 
ments are, for the territory of the Trocnades, who are obviously Gauls from 
their name, lay not far from these mountains. 

In part I. p, 351 the expectation was expressed that M. Perrot would 
place before the eyes of scholars the first trustworthy representation of the 
Midas-Tomb. I regret very much that M. Tomaszkievicz’s drawing fails in 





1 Formerly I thought that Greek art exercised mach Persian influence (differing in this from 
great influence in this period, but I have been Hirschfeld) and a litthe Greek, the latter very 
tanght better by Professor G. Hirschfeld. Isee late. 
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accuracy in several respects, and though it 1s on the whole the best that has 
been published, yet several corrections have to be made in it, One of them 
has already been mentioned—the misrepresentation of the arrangement of 
. the macander pattern on the left of the false door. The number and arrange- 
ment of the diamonds in and over the pediment is incorrect, as is clear from 
the photograph, He has also placed the little cave or chamber on the left a 
little too near the sculptured face, and too high; this error is apparently due 
to his misunderstanding one of the shadows. He has given the inscriptions 
on the right and over the monument very incorrectly, and it might have been 
expected that he should with the help of the photograph have represented 
the breaks and the lower surroundings of the monument better. In his note 
on p. 86 M. Perrot remarks that there are only two inexactitudes in Texier’s 
drawing, but a compurison between Texter and fig. 48 shows that there are 
numerous other slight variations, in regard to all of which the reader is left 
in doubt which authority is to be followed. In some cases fig, 48 is right, 
while in others Texier is right. One really serious error is that Texier has 
completed the pediment ani represented it without any central support, All 
other Phrygian pediments of this early time have a central support, and, 
while the fracture of the rock prevents certainty, yet in all probability the 
Midas-Tomb had a similar vertical member beneath the acroterion. Another 
very important difference between Texier and fig. 48 is in respect of the 
central acroterion. Texier gives it as composed of two sets of concentric 
circles. The reader is struck by the style of this acroterion. He turns to 
fig. #8, and finds that M. Tomnaszkievicaz gives it as two spirals, resembling 
a sort of Ionic capital* Some warning should in the text be given of such a 
serious divergence. The point is rather difficult to determine in the mutilated 
state of the central part of the pediment; but Sir C. Wilson and Mr. 
Blunt both agree with Texier, and my memory is clear as to discussing 
the point with them on the spot and agreeing in this opinion. Texier, 
indeed, completes the acroterion ina way that is probably incorrect, for the 
central part of it is now broken away. But the remaining parts are sufficient 
to show that all the curves are parts of concentric circles. The photographs 
of the monument by Blunt and Gaiden seem on a first glance to make the 
curves spiral, but this is due to the shadows, which have deceived M. To- 
mazzkieviez, Sir C. Wilson also points out tome that every curve in every 
acroterion of this class of monuments is part of a true circle. 

Each of the points which have just been mentioned may seem slight 
and the enumeration of them may be tedious, but it is on correctness in such 
points that an appreciation of the style depends, Much time would be saved, 
and far greater clearness would be gained, if a really correct drawing were 
published. It is remarkable that no representation of this monument which 
does not contain numerous faults of detail has yet been published, and that 





* T have not access to Texier’s large work and ? He gives the right spiral distinctly, while 
have to dontent myself with the drawing tho left which is uncertain must be understood 
published in his amall work, irie Mincure, to resemble the right. 
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I should still have to plead that the Midas-Tomb is important enough in the 
history of art to justify the expense of an accurate drawing. 

The first part of this paper broke off while discussing the character of 
the Midas-Monument, I consider it to have been sepulchral. M. Perrot has 
now stated his opinion clearly: it was a monument erected by the Phrygian 
princes to a legendary ancestor, whose name they had taken and whom they 
worshipped as a god, a sort of mythical representative of the actual dynasty. 
I still continue to think the sepulchral character is more probable. 

I may be allowed to guard against the imputation that I simply took up 
the most obvious view and now continue to maintain it against a new 
suggestion. Both views were in my mind, balanced against each other, from 
the first day I saw the monument onwards, Sir Charles Wilson, when I 
visited the Midas-Monument in his company in June 1881, at once inferred 
from the want of a grave that the purpose was religious, not sepulchral. I 
allowed the question to hang undecided in my mind for a long time. Even 
now, if I saw any argument for M. Perrot’s view, except the single one that 
lies in the non-discovery of a carefully and successfully concealed grave, I 
should be quite ready to accept his opimion. 

M. Perrot appears to me to draw far too broad a line between religion 
and sepulture. The Greek distinction between the Olympian gods and the 
gods of the world of death is in his mind, and hence he says on p. 15% 
(obviously arguing against my views stated in this Jowrnal, especially in 1884, 
p. 242 ff.), that no indication either in the ancient texts or in the monuments 
justifies the belief that Cybele ever held the place of sovereign of the lower 
world and protectress of the dead. The remark and the distinction would 
have been unintelligible to a Phrygian. The goddess, the embodiment of the 
creative and recreative power of nature, is the mother of all life, from whom 
we come, and to whom we go. Every important text and monument seem 
to me to necessitate this view, but the subject is too wide for me to enter on 
in this place.* 

M. Perrot quotes (p. 102, n. 1) a passage from Hesychius, which certainly 
seems to tell in his favour, as he gives the text. I do not know from what 
source he takes the quotation, but according to M. Schmidt's edition of 
Heaychius he gives it in a form both inaccurate and incomplete’ It should 
be as follows: Mida Beds" of td Mida Pacihevferres écéSovto xai opvvov 
thy Mida Gedy, fw ties pytépa abrod éxretipiiocba: Neyovew. I understand 
this to mean that the subjects of Midas reverenced and made oath by the 








+ La premitre hypothtse qui ee présente A nature which existed nt the time) of this religious 
Teaprit, p. 89. I should rather say that the idea. The ideas entertained by the Greeks 
mest obvious reflexion, which rises in every- about Cybele are in the main Greek and not 
one’s mind on first secing the monument, is that Phrygian, and should have no weight attached 
it cannot be a tomb, as there is mo apparent to them. /. 
place for a grave. * On p. 102, n, 1, he gives it Mida @eds, 0% 
2 Tho Phrygian mysteries, as to whoee rites iord MiBa BarikevHirres dotBerto nal Gurvar the 
we are well informed, are a presentation in gross (sic /) Mila @dr, On p. 14 he infers from this 
symbolism (acconling to the primitive social misquotation that * Midas se confondait avec un 
circumstances and the elementary ideas of de ces dicux dont le culte resta populaire,’ Ae, 
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goddess of Midas, who some say was honoured as his mother. The allusion 
is to the idea, on which I have had to insist so frequently, that, according to 
the Phrygo-Lydian belief, their chiefs were the sons of the goddess. The 
chief or king has a goddess-mother, and goes back to his mother when he dies. 
The extract from Hesychins should have been quoted in my part L p. 369, 
as a proof of the view there stated. 

This idea was adopted along with the religion of Cybele by the con- 
quering tribe who penetrated from the northwest into Phrygia about B.c. 900. 
The inscriptions seem to prove that this tribe had the custom of reckoning 
descent through the male line. If my interpretation is correct, we have 
Ates Arkinevais son of Akenanolnas, Arezastis wife of Akenanolas, Phorkyn 
Tegatoz son of Akenanolas, Baba Memevais son of Proitas, But the social 
condition of the country after the conquest was, according to my view, a 
mixture of the habits of the conquering caste with the old religion of the 
country. Some therefore say that the goddess of Midas was honoured as 
his mother. In Lydia this idea was, as Gelzer has shown, held in the form 
that the husband of the heiress was king, and the husband of the heiress's 
daughter succeeded; but this cannot have been the case in Phrygia, if we 
may judge from the statement of descent through the father and also from 
the recorded fact that the last king Midas married the Cymaecan princess 
Demodike. The tomb of Arezstis however with its inscriptions seems to 
attest that great honour was paid to the mother in Phrygia, and according to 
one tale Midas was the son of the prophetess-wife of Gordius, whose divine 
power of prophecy probably points to her bemg ultimately the goddess her- 
self, the mother of Midas. 

I will not however conceal an analogy, not observed by M. Perrot, which 
may perhaps be held to tell in his favour. An inscription of Anaboura, a 
town on the Phrygo-Pisidian frontier, where however the native language was 
the same as in Phrygia, belonging to the first century after Christ, mentions a 
donation to the state by Obrimianos and Mousaios, sons of Julius. They end 
by emphatically declaring their descent from Manes Ourammoes. In pub- 
lishing the inscription in 1883, I said: ‘It is uncertain whether Manes 
Ourammoes is a god, or a heroic semi-divine progenitor, or a real person. 
Perhaps the last supposition is most probable.’ My view was, and ts, that 
Manes Ourammoes was one of the last chiefs of this part of Pisidia, before it 
fell under the domination of the Romans, and that his descendants boast of 
their descent, just as in another Phrygian family their inscriptions record that 
they are descendants of kings and tetrarchs,’ But those who prefer to this 
explanation the other which I mentioned only to reject, that Manes Ouram- 
moes was a heroic mythical ancestor, worshipped by the family, will find in 
this inscription an argument in favour of M. Perrot’s opinion. 


M. Perrot holds the monument to have been erected to Midas the King, 





1 eres en Milrev Otpaupdow compare It has since been published by Prof. J. KR. 3, 
Bori\ier wel terpdpyer dedyporen CL. 4005, Sterrett in his ‘Preliminary Eeport,” p. 14, 
4034 &c. 1 published the inscription of without olwerving the previous publication. 
Anaboura in Mitthei/uagen Athen, 1833, p. 71 
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by real kings who bore his name. But the inscription says that Ates erected 
the monument to Midas; none of the persons mentioned on this or the other 
monuments bear the name Midas except the mythical ancestor. The monu- 
ments therefore afford no proof, on M. Perrot’s explanation, that there ever 
was really a Phrygian king named Midas. The only inference which they 
would permit is that Midas is a heroic ancestor of the type of Heracles or 
Pelops, worshipped by the Phrygian chiefs in their family religion. 

On the other hand I contend that there is traditional evidence of the 
death of a king Midus, in a great catastrophe widely affecting Asia Minor, 
now admittedly a historical catastrophe as attested by contemporary epigraphie 
evidence, though formerly doubted. This event, the Cimmerian invasion, 
affected the Greeks almost as much as the Phrygians. The coincidence aided 
the historical memory. The king in question was closely connected by 
marriage with the Greeks of the coast, and the early references made by the 
Grecks to his dynasty show that 1t was considered by them as peculiarly 
impressive, and so great as to be almost more than human. The coincidence 
with Greek history, and the striking contrast of greatness and sudden ruin, 
made the historical tradition accurate and trustworthy in this case. 

The facts then are these, as I conceive them. Trustworthy tradition 
tells us that there was a dynasty of Phrygian kings in the Sangarios valley, 
some of whom were named Midas, Among a series of monuments in the 
Sangarios valley, whose character shows that they were made by a people of 
considerable civilization and wealth, one bears the inscription ‘Ates Arkiaevais 
placed to Midas the King. This monument, as M. Perrot fully acknowledges 
by placing it among the sepulchral monuments, has all the external appearance 
of a grave. Every point in it occurs in other monuments whose sepulchral 
character is obvious to the eye owing to the violent disclosure of concealed 
graves. In this and two other cases no grave has been discovered, but that 1s, 
as I believe, only because the grave has in these cases been more skilfully 
or more successfully concealed. The variety in external appearance among 
the monuments is far from justifying the assumption that the internal ar- 
rangement (i. the situation of the concealed grave) was In every case 
the same. 

The facts as thus stated point to the view that the Midas-Monument is 
the tomb of one of the historical kings of that name. This view is the simple 
and natural conclusion from the striking agreement between the traditional 
and the monumental evidence. 

‘The view stated by M. Perrot loses all the support given by the tradition. 
Tle tries in vain to accommodate himself to the tradition by saying that the 
Phrygian kings bore the name of their mythical ancestor Midas, If they bore 
the name, why is it that the inscriptions mention several of them by other 
names, but none by the name Midas? At the best there is a want of agree- 


1 Jt deserves note that all the persons men- in the later inscriptions written in the Grock 
tioned on the monument have a double name, and language—Ates Arkinevais, Midas Lavaltas the 
that the double name ischaracteristic of Phrygia King, Baba Memevnin, 
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ment between the inscription and the tradition according to his theory, and 
we could only lament that the agreement 1s not closer. If his theory were the 
most natural and simple one, we might resign ourselves to the loss of such a 
historical coincidence. But his theory seems to me decidedly the more 
artificial and improbable, and therefore I argue so strongly that tradition is 
exactly confirmed by the monument of Midas, 

The theory of M. Perrot would be shown to be Jess artificial than it seems 
to me, if he had brought forward examples of the use of cenotaphs in the 
family religion. Is this a probable style of shrine at which to worship the 
deified hero of the family, a front like that of a grave, without any altar or 
any apparent means of worship? He himself, in spite of his explanation, 
gives the Midas-Monument not among / Architecture Religiense, but among 
{Architecture Funéroire. If it. be of the character which he maintains, then 
it strictly belongs to the chapter on religion, and in that case the violence 
which severs it from every monument that can throw light on it would be 
apparent, 

The very same reasoning that applies to the Midas-Monument would 
also apply, and is actually applied by M. Perrot, to the monument of Arezastis. 
But on the latter the inscription shows that Frekyn, son of Akenanolas, 
erected the monument to his own mother, wife of Akenanolas. Even one who 
would have admitted a single mythical and eponymous hero may shrink from 
also admitting a heroine of similar character, mother of the constructor of the 
monument, A third monument (Perrot, fig. 59), which has the same general 
character as the Midas-Monument, and which has no grave as yet discovered, 
wants and always has wanted an inscription, so that we must go on to admit 
a third commemorative monument,’ whose author does not think it worth 
while to mention the name of the legendary ancestor whom he commemorates. 
A sepulchral monument without an inscription is a natural thing; it is a mark 
of honour to the dead man. But a commemorative monument without any 
accompaniment and without any dead person, without any shrine or altar, and 
with no indication of means of worship, without even the possibility of worship 
except from a distance, seems an anomaly. M. Perrot himself fully admits 
the difficulty caused by the want of an inscription. He also practically admits 
(p- 102) that on his theory one would look for some means or place of worship 
in connection with tliese monuments. In the case of the Midas-Monument 
be finds in a shallow grotto at the left a place for ‘receiving the offerings 
brought to this god and the lamps lighted in his honour.” He ought then to 
find some analogous arrangements for religious purposes beside the other two 
monuments, and I am convinced that any person who actually surveys the 
situation of the monuments (especially that of fig. 58) will appreciate the 
utter want of anything to suggest religions use. The niches and benches 
which M. Perrot mentions on p. 105 have not impressed themselves on my 
memory, and he gives no authority for them. He has not seen them himself, 
and apparently infers them from the drawings. M. Perrot (p, 105) says: sur 


1 Monument commemoratif, p, 102. 
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les blocks de rochers qui servent comme de soubassement 4 la surface 
travaillé. Mr. Hogarth's memory agrees with amine. | 

It is true that beside the ‘Niobe’ at Magnesia, which, like most other 
recent visitors, I have always maintained to be a cultus-statue of the goddess 
Cybele, there is the same difficulty of getting close to the image, and the same 
want of space for assembling to worship near it. But there seems no religious 
difficulty to prevent more distant worship of the colossal image. In the image 
there is a deity placed before the eve of the worshipper, but 1 find nothing to 
suggest religion in such an ornamental front as these monuments show. 

Another argument to prove that the Midas-Monumeut was a real tomb, 
was postponed in part L p. 381. At the left side of the monument is a small 
three-sided chamber of peculiar shape, with an inscription running round the 
three sides, It is written from left to right, and begins on the left-hand side, 
It has been copied several times, and was last published by me in the Jowrnal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1883, According to all the published copies it 
begins with as, after which the end of a word 1s marked. In 1884, examining 
the inscription with greater care, 1 observed that before a there were traces of 
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another letter, viz. epsilon, The right side of this letter remains, but the 
middle and the left side have been broken off. Now these letters are about 
twenty inches in height and four inches in breadth. The remains of the 
letter are Jess than an inch broad, and the rest is broken away. Yet the side of 
the chamber is now sharply at right angles to the surface of the rock. Where 
then has the rest of the letter stood? Examining more closely, I came con- 
fidently to the opinion that the present surface of the rock is the result of 
recent cleavage, that formerly the rock projected much further forward, and 
that the chamber was at that time larger than it is at present, and was of 
course in all probability concealed inside the rock and entered only by a 
hidden entrance. Exactly the same thing bas happened here as happened at 
the Broken Lion-Tomb, An angle of rock has fallen almost entirely away 
with perpendicular cleavage,’ and there remains only the inner end of the 
chamber. The rest of the chamber was in one or more fragments of the rock 
which fell away, and which are now either concealed beneath the accumulated 


it have an p. 376 mentioned the tendency of this rock to split in vertical surfaces, 
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coil, or more probably have disintegrated and help to form the accumulation. 
In the accompanying Fig. 16, drawn not to scale but by eye, I have shown the 
present ground plan of the monument and the chamber, and have restored in 
dotted lines the original appearance of the chamber and surrounding rock. 
The dimensions of the restored chamber are of course quite uncertain and 
are merely shown to bring the process clearly before the reader. I think it 
necessary to do this as, though I mentioned this discovery? to M. Perrot and 
thought I had explained it, he in a note p. 102 speaks of ‘cette grotte, qui 
complétée et fermée par des blocs de pierre, aurait été autrefois plus spacieuse,’ 
He adds the criticism that ‘le roc n’a pas gardé la moindre trace qui rende 
cette conjecture vraisemblable.’ Iwas not prepared to be so entirely mis- 
apprehended. The absurdity of concealing a tomb by building it in an 
artificial chamber adjoining the rock is patent. My whole point is that the 
Phrygians were obviously in the habit at an early time of concealing the 
grave, that in some cases the concealed grave has been found, but that in a 
few cases the grave has been so well concealed that it has not yet been found. 
The monuments of Midas and Arezastis are of this class. I believe them to 
be sepulchral monuments, and propose the theory that the sculptured monu- 
ment was merely a gigantic stele beside the concealed grave, and that 
the actual grave of Midas was in the chamber cut in the rock on the left side 
of the monument. ‘This chamber has now been so much mutilated by the 
collapse of part of the rock that its original size, form, and arrangement are 
quite uncertain. The entrance was probably closed by a carefully fitting 
stone, as 1s to be presnmed from the fact that this method of closing the 
entrance to a concealed grave was practised in several other Phrygian tombs. 

The collapse of the rock and of the supposed grave-chamber deprives us 
of all opportunity of verifying or disproving the view which is here offered. 
In 1884 we had an excavation made in the end of the chamber that. still 
remains. About six feet below the present surface of the soil we reached the 
floor of the chamber. The floor is now rough and irregular (owing to the dis- 
integration to which this stone is liable, especially under the earth), and little 
evidence could be recovered as to its original arrangement. The present 
state is not consistent with the view that there was a sepulchral bed at the 
west end (i.¢. the remaining end) of the chamber, but may be said almost to 
favour (or at least not to disprove) the view that there was a sunk grave in 
the floor of the chamber at this end. 

MM. Perrot and Chipiez publish (p. 99, fig. 58) a drawing of the monu- 
ment, which is represented in my part I. p. 380, fig. 13, The differences are 
very considerable. M. Perrot says, p. 102, n.3, ‘nous avons contré!é et rectifi¢ 
dans quelques détails la planche de Texier au moyen d'une photographie que 

















i This discovery is no matter of conjecture, | the kom = L intended to reexamine the place in 
think that any one who examines the rock 1587 along with Mr, Hogarth and yet his testi- 
will come to the conclusion thereja nootherway mony, bat the Circassians, who have recently 
af accounting for the Joss of the epsilon, except built a village beside the Midas-Tomb, have 
throngh actual cleavage of the rock. Mere constructed a store-room in front of the cham- 
wotldering of the surface docs not account for — ber. 
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nous a communiquée M. Fougéres et du croquis de M. Ramsay.’ In spite of 
the photographic support claimed for this drawing, I claim to be right on all 
points of difference,’ In 1886 Mr. Hogarth and I examined the monument 
very carefully with a large outline sketch in our hands. We observed and 
noted on the sketch that the left side of the pediment was never completed 
(just as it is given in this Jowrnal), M. Perrot gives it as complete. We 
observed also that on the right side of the pediment the three ornaments at the 
foot were never completed; and I have made the same observation in my 
note-book of 1881, comparing the unfinished window of Aladdin's palace. 
M. Perrot gives them as uniform with the rest. The end of the inscription 
runs across the lowest ornaments on the right-hand side. M, Perrot puts it 
below the ornaments, He has adopted my reading of the inscription, but 
gives it as arranged by Texier* Texier is wrong: I compared him with the 
stone, and Hogarth compared my copy with the stone, The ornamentation 
within the pediment is given by M. Perrot according to my sketch: it cannot 
be taken from the photograph, because it is to a considerable extent restored, 
and can be understood only with much difficulty and after very careful 
examination with a good glass. But one slight difference may be observed 
between the two illustrations. Small double doors, imitated after wooden 
doors studded with metal nails and barred, are represented in the pediment. 
The number of nails in the lower row differs in the two sides of the pediment, 
six on the left side, four on the right side. M. Perrot gives six in both cases 
I noted the difference with special care on the monument. In the ornament 
along the upper side of the pediment, both Hogarth and I counted twenty 
lozenges? on the left side, but M. Perrot gives only seventeen, and they 
do not give the central acroterion so accurately as the Jowraal shows it. 
Sir C. Wilson considers that my representation is not entirely accurate. 
He says that every curve in the acroterion is part of a true circle, and that 
the circles, ares of which form the acroterion, are drawn from three centres, 
viz. the central points of the three small complete circles. This observation, 
which I believe to be probably true, but which ezcaped me when examining 
the monument, adds greatly to the intelligibility of the acroterion. The 
acroterion of Perrot, fig. 59, has a similar, but more complicated, character.' 


17 know what almost insurmountable difi- made them out with a good glass, and Hogarth 


en'tiet there are to prevent a good photograph 
being obtained, on account of the position and 
surromndings of the monument. 

? Only thres letters extend beyond the orna- 
ment in the line below the pediment. Texier 
made his letters too broad in proportion to their 
height (all Phrygian letters are tall and thin) 
and thos makes eight extend beyond the orna- 
ment. He could! nol get the inscription from 
the photograph, for, as T explainon p. $82, some 
of the letters arerestored. The third, fourth and 
and fifth wonls ore sotmutilated that they long 
bafited all copyista, including myself in 1881 
and Sterrett and myself in 1553, In 1884 I 


eulirely agreed with my enpy in 1857, I have 
restored the letters completely, Lut thore remain 
only the tops of the ten middle letters. 

* These lorenges are, 1 think, true squares 
whose diagonals aro at tight angles to the sides 
of the pediment. This is probab'y trae in ull 
monuments of this class, though the point is 
difficult to determino on a distant view, 

* A ewallow’s nest perched between the two 
horns of the scroterion is represented and ex- 
aggetated in M. Perrot’s drawing, and in the 
sketch by Mr. Blont, which I showed to M. 
Perrot and which is attributed to me, 
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The representation given in fig. 13 approximates to the truth, but does not 
actually hit it in this respect, It gives, however, the general arrangement of 
the different elements correctly, while M. Perrot’s drawing nae them 
quite wrongly, though it gives more truly the concentric impression. 

As to the situation of the monument, MM. Perrot and Chipiez are very 
good in the upper part, but unsuccessful in the lower part. I had intended 
to devote two plates to this monument, one giving the ornament as restored, 
the other a side view to show the surroundings, for it is not possible to show 
the situation of the monument and all the details in one plate, But, as it 
was found that I was illustrating too lavishly, I had to suppress the second 
plate. The monument is situated in a sort of niche, so that the plan is 


this :— 
Front of Monument | 
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A and B are the two rough-hewn sides of the niche. They begin close to the 
edge of the sculptured surface. Part of the inscription? is engraved on side 
B, but is represented by MM. Perrot and Chipiez on the natural rock outside 
the niche. The ground beneath the monument is represented in M. Perrot's 
illustration as much more level than it really is, and the sculpture is really 
much further away from any possible position of the spectator. Hence it is 
very difficult to obtain any measurements, as I mentioned on p. 382, and the 
uncut rock overhead projects so much beyond the plane of the sculpture that 
measurements cannot be made by dropping a live from above, 

The uppermost inscription is given correctly by MM. Perrot and Chipiez, 
It is engraved on the natural rock above the niche. The upper line however 
should not be so regularly parallel to the lower line as they give it, but forms 
a wider curve, much more distant from the lower line at the word afiaz than 
it 13 at the beginning and end. 

The analogy between this monument and the one which is represented 
by MM. Perrot and Chipiez on p. 103, pl. 50,2 becomes far more striking when 
the former is studied in the correct drawing. 

The imitation of woodwork, probably, as M. Perrot recognized, covered 
with bronze and studded with nails or bolts, is strongly marked in these and 


en 


* M. Perrot and 1 agree aa to the number of 
squares in the horizontal band of ornament 
below the inscription. Sir C_ Wilson thinks 
we have one too many, and I think he is right ; 
yet it is hard to believe that M. Perrot, with a 
photograph before him (which I have not seen), 
could be wrong on stich o point, 

* The wonls acz and otanizen, kurzanezon. ta, 
When T suppressed the second drawing which I 
originally intended to give, | alded these words 


at the side of the first, thus Ae it inaccurate ; 
bat I wished to give the inscription complete. 
From the point of view of fig. 13 these symbols 
at the side cannot be seen, 

* The ‘ croquis de M, Rameny* used to correct 
Texter is really Mr. Blunt's drawing. Mr. Mut 
was successful with this and with the Milas- 


Tomb: he is not represented in the Journal by 


his best work, 
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in several other Phrygian monuments. This imitation sometimes shows an 
utter disregard of the nature of the material, In the little doors within the 
pediment, as shown in fig. 13, p. 380, the bars which hold the ralvae shut by 
being passed through holes in two prominent bolts are quite free and separate 
from the surface of the raleee, In the soft friable stone this construction 
cannot last, and therefore the bars are now very much decayed, and it requires 
some study to discern the original intention. 

The monument shown by M. Perrot on fig. 59 is really more accessible 
than that on fig. 58. One can get close up to it, and with a little trouble 
nearly touch the lower part of the ornamentation. He however shows 58 as 
more accessible than 59.1 This monument (fig. 59) ought to be shown on my 
plan, fig. 11, p. 375, between the gates C and E, but has been omitted. 

Riding northward along the winding valley, from the Midas-Tomb past 
the Tomb of Arezastis (Fig. 15), we reach a wider part of the valley where 
three water-courses meet and flow away to the east? Opposite us towards 
the left is the Doric-Tomb, published by Perrot, Fig. 91 after Texier, and about 
150 yards towards the N.N.E. from it is another tomb, on the front of which 
is the relief represented in Fig. 18. This relief is on the eastern fice of an 
isolated rock, about twenty-five feet in height, In the upper part of the rock 
is a sepulchral chamber, with «a small door looking eastwards at the top of a 
vertical face of rock which is cut sharp down nearly to the ground. The 
character of this sepulchre is therefore exactly that of the one at Yapuldak, 
which was published in this Jowrnal, 1882, Pl. XXVIIL (Perrot, Fig. 75), 
and which will be further described in the course of this paper (Fig. 27). In 
both cases I think that the sepulchre was constructed by working from the 
small door, As this door is now high up in a vertical face of rock, it must 
either have been reached by « scaffolding, or else the rock has been cut down 
vertically after the sepulehre was hollowed out. The workman made the door, 
and then gradually cut the chamber out of the rock. On the outside they 
carved a relief beside or below the door, and this completes the monument. 
In later time the sepulchral chamber in each monument has been broken into 
from behind, and traces of Christian handiwork and graffiti are found in both, 
The reseroblance of this monument to that of Yapuldak leaves no doubt that 
they belong to the same period. 

This method of constructing a grave was very common in Phrygia at an 
early period, and I have seen numerous examples of it in other parts of Asia 
Minor, There are many tombs of the same kind, except that they have no 
sculpture on the outside, beside the Lion-Tombs ; and the sepulchral chambers 
of the latter must have been made in this way. It 1s rarer around the Midas 
city, and we may conclude that it is the older Phrygian style. After the grave 
was finished, and the scaffolding removed, the chamber was inaccessible except 
by a ladder, or by a rope hung from the top of the rock. This at first was 
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i ‘These points are of course of no practical * See the map, which M. Perrot has given 
importance, as they do not affect the ornamen- fig. 47, Tho monument which is here given aa 
tation. I merely mention them forthe sake of fig. 15 is near the one which fs there num- 
completeness. bered 3. 
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apparently deemed sufficient protection, but afterwards the custom of 
concealing the sepulchre behind or near the sculptured front came into 
vogue. 

The sculpture shown in Fig. 18 is very much worn, and was originally 
in very low relief. A channel has been formed by the rain from above through 
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the middle of the horse on the left, and the surface is overgrown with a hard 
species of moss, so that the outline is hardly distinguishable. After repeated 
examination I made the accompanying drawing,* which represents as well as 





> Redrawn as usual, without the slightest alteration in character, by Mr. McCann. 
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I can the subject. The subject seems to be a fight between two horses. 
Between their heads are unintelligible traces, which now seem like mere raised 
lines. At first I took the animal on the right fur a bull and understood the 
raised lines to be his horns; but the position of the lines is not suitable, and 
T came to the final conclusion that both animals are horses. In a small panel 
to the right there is carved a human figure, represented with the same 
shapeless features, the same curve of the back, and the same dress and 
attitude, as several of the figures of the dromos, about whose antiquity 
M. Perrot is sceptical, and to which I shall allude agam in a subsequent 
paragraph, | 

On the plan of the Midas-city (Fig. 11) there is marked at the extreme 
eastern point a ‘Relief M"! The very rude figures on the outside of this 
monument (Fig. 19) should be compared with the similar figures on the ram, 
drawn by Mr. Blunt, Pl. XX. They show helpless incapacity to render cither 
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human or animal form. The tomb on the outside of which they are engraved 
is of the same general type, as that at Bakshish (Perrot, Figs. 61—3), about 
which I intend to speak at greater length elsewhere when I have the 
opportunity of publishing a better representation. It projects from the rocky 
plateau, being cut so that it is engaged at the back but free on all other sides. 
The monument is more lofty and narrow than Fig. 19 would suggest. The 
photographs of it failed. | | 

Another point on which I regret to differ in opinion from M. Perrot is in 
regard to the age of the sculptures along the dromes at Gate D. In the plan 
of the Midas-city, Fig. 11,a long dromos is shown approaching this gate. 
The dromos is flanked on each side by fortifications? and its character shows 





1 The words ‘Tomb with relief of hont" ? Tn the large dmwing from which Fig. 11 is 
refer to the same monument, and I wished them reduced, the various remains of fortification 
to be erased from the proof of the map, were shown in diferent colour, One who 
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decided analogy to the dromos which leads up to the Lion-Gate at Mycenae. 
The plan of the entrance is given on a larger scale in Fig. 12.1 

Two approaches probably led to this dromos up the steep slope beneath 
the rocky plateau. One of these approaches is nearly in the line of the dromos, 
keeping close below the city wall for some considerable distance. The other 
winds up to join the first at the lower end of the dromos. The sculptures in 
dispute are carved along the reck beneath the city wall flanking the dromos 
on the right hand as one approaches the gate: they are at the points marked 
D, C, B, A, on the large plan (Fig. 12). They are described in my Studies in 
Asia Minor, pp. 6 to 8, The sketches there published were drawn in 1881 
by Mrs. Ramsay, who had not intended them for publication and made no 
measurements, but they give the general character of the figures quite 
correctly, These figures I consider to be really ancient, while M. Perrot 
considers them to be late. But os it has been necessary to defer the 
publication of the illustrations to support my view, I ehall here say only that 
I adhere to my view as to the date of the sculptures.* 

Within the city there remain several altars more or less dilapidated : 
their shape can be gathered better from the drawings, Figs. 20 to 24, than 
from any description, Each of these altars seems to have been intended for 
the worship of an object, which is perhaps a holy stone (SairuAcs). In two 
cases these holy stones remain (Figs. 20, 23): in the others they have been 
broken away, leaving clear traces in the rock. In the illustrations the holy 
stones are restored on the analogy of the two preserved stunes. Tlie general 
form of the altara is always the same: a flight of steps leads up to the 
BairvXos, allowing priests or worshippers to ascend and pour oil or other gifts 
on the sacred emblem. In one case (Fig. 23) the BairvAo¢ has on it slight 
sculptural ornament, doubtless of an apotropaic character. Where the Sarruhor 
are broken, the destruction was perhaps intentional, and it is not improbable 
that there were symbols on them which led to their destruction as emblems 
of devil-woiship by the Christians. 

Beside one of these altars there is a curious little relief representing 
Cybele facing, seated, holding a patera in each hand, The altar and relief 
are published in the Jowrnal, 1882, p. 42, Fig. 9. They stand close to the 
line of the city wall, near the monument shown above Fig. 1): but they are 
inside the wall, while Fig. 19 is outside. The small steps in the front of the 
illustration are badly done, they really are marks of the beds in which the 
stones of the parapet were laid* It is remarkable that the altar should 


wishes to understand the arrangement of the Athewische Mittheilungen, 1889, p. 1701. My 
fortifications must colour the remains in Fig. 11 reasous for holding these reliefs to be ancient, 
in order to see them readily. The plan has are (1) they aro in all probability made along 
been so mnuch reduced im ecale that it has lost with the dromos, (2) the curve of the back, 
all clearness. which seems of late style to M. Perrot, appears 


! The word OUTWORK is hy mistake printed 
a littl too high in Fig. 12. It is placed almost 
outside of the probable line of fortification and 
on the dromos. 

2 The illustrations have now appeared in the 


in figures which are unmistakably ancient (see 
above, Fig. 18, and Mitiheil., Fig. 4). 

* A step too many js represented in front of 
the altar in the illustration. The drawing from 
which it was taken was done by Mrs. Ranway 
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be so close to the wall, It is indicated on the plan, Fig. 12, close to the 
more southerly of the two ‘probable gates’ at the eastern extremity of 
the city, 

The altar shown in Fig. 20 lies S.W. from the preceding, and is marked 
on the plan (Fig. 11) as altar E. It is still quite complete, and the details 
given in Fig, 20 show its nature much better than any mere verbal description 
would do. It also is close to the wall of the city. In front of this altar, on 
the left side, are three circular prominences of rock, which were left when the 
rest of the altar and surroundings was cut out of the rock. They are now so 
broken that their original height and shape are uncertain. 

Altar D stands close to the chief gate (the only entrance practicable for 
vehicles) of the city, at the inner end of the dromos. Its position on the right 
as one entered was no doubt intended to give a favourable omen, and it is 
like the preceding two altars, closely connected with the city wall. When 
the dromos was cut out of the rock, the altar was left projecting from the 
scarped rock-wall, It cannot therefore have been made as an after-thought ; 
it is part of the original plan of this entrance to the city, All the details of 
this altar and the reliefs which accompany it are given in the Athenische 
Mittheilungen, 1889, p. 170 ff., tafel vi. and figs. 4,5. In front of the altar 
on the left are three circular holes, apparently intended to hold three cylinders 
which should project and give .a grip for some purpose. They may be 
compared to the three circular prominences in a similar position beside altar 
E, Fig. 20. This altar faces nearly due 5.E. (138°). 

To explain the position of the next altar, it is necessary to describe the 
approaches to the gate beside D. 

In Fig. 12 the traces that remain of the fortified outwork flanking the 
dromos on the right as one descends are indicated. It must be remembered 
in studying this plan that the road, which at the gate is on the level of the 
plateau, slopes downwards. As one descends from the gate along the road, 
the rock-wall overhanging one's left hand becomes higher, while the fortified 
outwork on the right must have been almost wholly built artificially. About 
fifty yards from the gate the dromos forks: one branch turns sharply to the 
right, and the other goes straight on. Advancing along the winding road we 
have still on our right hand the outwork, which rises above us higher as we 
descend. At one point there are distinct remains of steps leading up into 
the outwork; these steps are probably beds intended to receive the stones of 
the outwork, This extremity of the outwork was of irregular form, a trapezoid 
approximating to a triangle. Not far from the steps there is an inscription 
engraved on a perpendicular face of rock, which formed part of the outer wall 
of the outwork. Above the inscription are traces of the beds for holding the 
equared stones of the fortified wall, 


in 1881, merely to assist her memory without 1 This inscription differs only in ono word 
any thenght of publication. The task of pre-e ond two letters from the one on the nght side of 
pating drawings for publication belonged to Mr, the Midas-Tomb, I advance a suggestion about 
Blunt, who however had in trath not time its interpretation at the end of this paper. 
enough to do himself justice, 
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A few yards from this inscription there is a deep narrow path cut through 
the rock and Jeading upwards to the dromos above. The original arrangement 
is very distinct at this point, This narrow path was a concealed entrance, 
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with a small gate at its lower end; and a good deal of cutting and building 
with squared stones was needed to make it, The perpendicular rock walls, 
artificially cut, rise eight to ten feet on each side of the narrow path at its 
lower end. 


a 
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On the other side of the postern gate the wall of the outwork, a vertical 
face of rock ten to twelve feet in height, continues towards the south-west- 
Projecting from this rock is an altar of peculiar shape, represented in the 
accompanying Fig. 21.4 On account of its shape, M. Perrot, p. 149, remarks 
on the resemblance toa Christian altar, but the pagan origin is made practically 
certain by the situation and by the inscription, now mutilated, on the rock 
over it, The connection of the inscription with the altar seems sure, Ouly 
the lower parts of a few letters remain at the beginning of the inscription. 
I have published them in the Historical Relations betiween Phrygia and 
Cuppadocia, part iii, no. 4, and give here the transcript in Roman character : 
maimeanakio, The inscriptions always mark the separation of words; and as 
no punctuation occurs here, we must have one single long incomplete won. 
The inscription, which runs from left to mght, continued for an unknown 
extent, but probably not far beyond the outer line of the altar-steps. 

M. Perrot’s idea that the altar might be Chnstian is probably partly true: 
T mean that the altar was perhaps adapted from a pagan to a Christian purpose. 
There may have been some pagan symbol, which was elimimated by making 
the little niche at the top—wune niche gui a pu reeermr une lampe ow une 
watuelle: on diratt [autel d'une chapelle chrélien, All the other altars show 
some symbol or object that could be adored and anointed, 

The altars hitherto described are all placed in cloge and obviously 
intentional connection with the wall of the city; they are probably intended 
to ward off evil fate from the defences. ‘Several other representations, 
also, of apotropaic character, occur round the walls* Of the other altars, 
F (Fig. 22), B (Fig. 24), and C (which is so much broken that its original 
form is doubtful), are in close connection with a large mansion or palace, if 
I may dignify with such a name the scanty traces described in the first part 
of this paper, p. $77. These altars probably bad a similar apotropaic character. 
The remaining altar, A, Fig. 23, stands in a perfectly clear open space ; in this 
Journal, 1882, p. 14, 1 have stated the opinion that it is an apotropaion, and 
see no reason to change. The drawings will it is hoped give a sufficiently 
accurate idea of these quaint monuments, Altars A and F face 111°, D 138°. 
On the upper surface of F there are two rectangular holes, which seem to 
have been cut to receive the feet of some sacred object (or statue). 

The inscription on altar A is the most difficult of all the Phrygian 
inscriptions to read. By some accident the text is given in Fig. 23 with a 
slight fault: it should read ‘mogro : fanak.’ The inscription was apparently 
not continued on the broken right side of the altar, for, if it had been, there 
must have been traces on the part which remains. The letters are much 





1] may here owee for all acknowledge the 
kill with which Mr, McCann has from my 
measurements reproduced the form of these 
altars in perspective. To make drawings of 
objects which he had never secn was a very 
difficult task, and bas been performed very 
skilfnily. 

* If my theory that the Midas monument la 


a grave ia untrue, T see no other possibility 
except to ascribe a similar character to it, to 
Perrot's Fig. 59, aod to the monument given in 
my fistorical Relations, Plate Il]., Fig. 10. 
These are all carved under the city walle, Aas 
L have stated above, M. Poerrot’s theory that 
they are commemorative cenotapha suita none of 
the facta, 
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worn, and I cannot therefore guarantee the absolute accuracy of my copy, in 


several letters of which I have been forced to alter my first opinion? The 


accusative ‘akinanolafan' is an important form in comparison with the genitive 
‘akenanolafos.’ I regard ‘fonak‘' as accusative for‘ fanaktan, like ‘ bonok’ on 
the tomb of Arezastis, 

Altar B, Fig. 24, which is much broken, is given in plan to show tlie 
single circular prominence of rock, similar to the three shown in Fig. 20. 

A tomb with o facade of the Doric order, which is near Fig. 18, has been 
mentioned above. M. Perrot gives a representation of it as Fig. 91, after 
Texier, I recognised in 1881 that this monument furnished a good test for 
the date of the late Phrygian tombs, and had the hope that a careful and 
accurate representation of the «details might enable students of Greek 
architecture to determine the age to which it belonged. That it is influenced 
by Greek architecture is of course obvious to every one; but we should be 
glad to have some certainty whether it belongs to the fourth century before 





Fia. 24. 


or the third century after our era, Mr, Blunt made notes and copies of 
Texier's drawing before we started from Smyrna in October, 1581, in order 
to compare them with the original monument. His opinion after making the 
comparison was that 'Texier's drawing was #0 inaccurate that new illustrations 
were necessary, but he has not given over to the Society any drawing of his 
own. Probably he found that his own notes made on the spot were not 
complete enough ; and when we consider the circumstances in which he was 
placed, I cannot wonder if he omitted some necessary details. It was late in 
the afternoon of a bitterly cold November day when we came to the monument, 
I was nearly frozen while waiting for more than an hour with him to help in 
his measurements, and his sketches and notes of the points in which he 
considered Texier unsatisfactory were therefore made under great difficulties, 
1 Stewart's copy is barely tecognimble as the the Mhrygian inscriptions are better than those 
sam: inscription, though in general his copics of of Texivr, Mordtmann, or even Leake. 
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We had afterwards to ride two hours in the darkness over a rough forest track 
back to camp, and the following morning we left the district, so that another 
visit to the monument was out of our power. Anxious as I was to get a 
trustworthy representation of this monument, I can only regret that cireum- 
stances frustrated our intentions. 

M. Perrot considers that, according to Texier's drawing, the Doric-Tomb 
is of the ‘Roman Dorie’ (p. 138). I should be glad if it could be placed 


about 300 Bc, but I have no right to offer an opinion about a question of 


architecture. My recollection, however, is that the monument has a more 
massive character than Texier represents, and that the slenderness of the 
proportions, which betrays to M. Perrot’s taste the late, so-called ‘ Roman,’ 
Dorie, is partly due to Texier’s brilliant imagination. 

The reasons given below in connection with Figs. 28—53 make me 
prefer M.'Perrot's first alternative ‘pas antéricur au temps des Séleucides,’ 
and make me averse to dating any Phrygian monument between Bc. 260 
and A.D. 200. 

Another tomb, which so far as can be judged from the ruins, was similar 
in style and very nearly of the same dimensions as the preceding, is carved in 
an isolated mass of rocks close to the Tomb of Midas on the north side. Of 
this tomb, only the front of the sepulchral chamber and part of the ceiling 
. of the portico now remain; the rest has fallen, and of the ruins the soft stone 
has crumbled and disappeared. But so recently as the year 1800, this 
monument was almost perfect, and Leake describes it as follows. ‘Close by 
[the Tomb of Midas] is a very large sepulchral chamber with a portico, of two 
columns .... The columns have a plain plinth at the top, and are surmounted 
by a row of dentils along the architrave. They are of a tapering form, which 
together with the general proportions of the work, give it an appearance of 
the Dorie order, although, in fact, it contains none of the distinctive attributes 
of that order. It is an exact resemblance of the ordinary cottages of the 
peasants, having a portico supported by two posts made broader at either end. 
The sepulchral chambers differ only in having their parts more accurately 
finished: the dentils correspond to the ends of the beams supporting the flat 
roof of the cottage‘ (pp. $4—5). The details which remain convince me that 
this tomb is not far removed in date from the period of the Doric Tomb: but 
as the columns are not Doric, it shows an earlier stage of Phrygian art, and 
Leake's opinion is probably correct that the elements of the architecture are 
all of native non-Greek origin. When Doric columns were substituted for the 
plain native supports of the portico, the general proportions of the native 
portico were retained, so that even if Texier’s slender proportions are accurate, 
M. Perrot’s inference that the monument was imitated from‘ Roman Doric’ 
would not be necessary. 

About five miles west of the Midas-Tomb (Yazili Kaya) is the large 
village of _Kumbet, planted on a rocky hill in the middle of a level plain, 
The hill is of an elongated shape, and rises highest at the northern end, where 
the rocks either are scarped or fall naturally in precipices to the plain. A 
good view of Kumbet is given by M. Perrot, Fig. 45. There are traces which 
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make it probable that the whole hill was once fortified in the same way as 
the Midns-city, viz. by scarped precipitous faces of rock, supplemented by 
artificial walls; but the modern houses make it impossible to follow out 
these seanty traces completely. The only interesting remains now visible on 
the rock are at the northern end. The rocks here have been cut so as to 
form a mansion or palace of considerable size, the ground plan and some 
details of which are shown in Fig. 25. The lower part of the walls was hewn 
out of the native rock, and the upper part was built of squared stones 
which fitted into beds cut in the rock. In some places the rock walls 
remain eight to ten feet in height, while in other places the building began 
close to the ground, 


TIREPLACE in BOOM Wc, 
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One enters by a flight of low broad steps cut in the rock into a epace, the 
disposition of which is obscure, but which apparently contained several parts. 
On the right F, G, are above the level of this entrance or vestibule. Through 
this space we reach a chamber, E, which bas apparently been turned into a 
chapel in Christian times: the castern ond has the appearance of a Greek 
church. Beyond this is a large chamber, C, with a fire-place and wide 
chimney in the eastern wall. Tie rock rises so high here that in M. Perrot's 
Fig. 45 it stands forth hike an altar, The floor of these two chambers is 
eovered severnl feet deep with earth. We employed several workmen in 
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1887 for a day to run trenches across them and show the ground plan. In 
this way we recovered the exact form of the fire-places shown in Fig. 25. 
The northern limit of the chamber, C, is given both by the end of the 
rock and by the recess cut in the east wall of rock to receive the stones of 
the north wall. The east wall and half of the south wall were of rock for 
part of their height, but the other walls must have been built from the floor 
upwards. We did not succeed in ronning a trench far enough to discover the 
line of the west wall, but I have indicated it conjecturally on the plan. The 
ornamentation over the fire-place is so commonplace and vulgar that I cannot 
accept it as ancient. Now the natives say that the house was inhabited until 
this century by a native Agha, and a few traces of walls built in miserable 
Turkish style remain to confirm their evidence. This ornament may be 
attributed to the modern inhabitants, but the fire-place must be ancient, both 
because the lower part projects into the chamber, and because the great 
cutting of the chimney cannot be attributed to Turkish hands. 

Going back to the entrance we observe that the lower steps do not extend 
s0 far to the east as the upper step, and two small steps lead down towards a 
narrow passage cut in the rock, The passage, H, winds along, growing rather 
wider as we advance, between walls of rock about eight feet high, till we emerge 
into a large, nearly square chamber, A, with a fire-place in the north wall. 
Part of the south wall must have been built from the floor, the rest of the 
walls was cut outof the rock. In the north wall of the chamber there is a 
doorway, which admits into a small inner chamber, B, part of the north wall 
of which was built from the floor upwards. A narrow door in the east wall 
admits into a third still smaller chamber, D. A hurried excavation which 
T made in this chamber showed a small runlet cut through the wall of rock, 
and in the only place where we reached the floor we found an apparent paving 
of a different kind of stone. I therefore considered this to be a bath-room 
with a runlet to carry off the water. The reader will remember that the 
outer limit marked on the plan, Fig. 25, towards east and north is the edge 
of a precipice about 100 feet high. 

It is clear that in this Phrygian mansion the public apartments are 
separate from the Gynaikonitis, We enter the harem through the winding 
passage, and reach first the large women’s sitting-room, then the little bed- 
room, and finally the bath-room.* The arrangements, while showing that 
seclusion of women was practised, also suggest by their small seale that 
monogamy was the Phrygian custom. 

The fire-place in A must be wiiolly ancient, for the upper part projects 
mm @ semicircular form from the wall of the chamber. It may however have 
been =e with in recent times, and especially the roughly cut holes 


GME Ge Ga ine of a harem, and a large chamber with a fire- 
at the present day, place can never have been used for a bed-room., 
7M, Perrot, on p. 77, attributes to me on He also, on p. 76, makes the larger northern 
opinion, which [ never fora moment held, that room of the deSpwrrru a Christian chapel ; it is 


these rooms were bed-room, dressing-room, and the smaller middle chamber that has been weed 


bath-room. A sitting-room is a necessary part for that purpose. 
HS—VOL. 3. hs 
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which form zone of ornament in the upper part, seem to be modern. On 
the other hand the upper part of the fire-place in C is indicated by incised 
lines or low relief on the rock-wall; and great part of the ornament may be, 
and probably is, modern. 

On the outside of this house, as we approach the stairs, there is a high 
rock on the right hand, containing a grave, M, and a lower bench, L, in front 
of it. The grave is deep, and was originally covered by a lid, the marks of 
which remain. 

A few yards south of the house is an important monument which has 
been carefully studied and illustrated by M. Perrot, first in his Exploration 
Archéologique, and afterwards in his Histoire de Art, v. pp. 128 ff. Prof. 
G. Hirschfeld? has rightly denounced a tendency which I think both M. Perrot 
and myself had indulged over much, viz. to attribute to Greek influence 
everything in these later monuments that had a resemblance to Greek 
architecture. The whole question is one of degree. It is certain that there 
is clear evidence of Greek influence in Phrygia, but it is equally certain that 
the Phrygian art developed independently of Greek and mainly under 
influence from the East. Even in the earliest period the alphabet is Greek ; 
Ido not think there is any need to give reasons to prove the so evident fact 
that Phrygia borrowed the Greek alphabet, and not Greece the Phrygian. 
Before the Cimmerian invasion, there is probably no trace of Greek influence 
on Phrygian art; any analogies are rather to be explained by Phrygian 
influence on Greece. In the time of the Phrygian vassal-chiefs first under 
Lydian, then under Persian rule, the question becomes more difficult. How 
early did Greck influence penetrate into Phrygia? Had it no power in 
Phrygia until Alexander established Greek rule there, or had the subtly 
expansive civilisation of Greece diffused itself even earlier and established in 
the way of trade a certain inclination towards Greek deliverers from Persian 
rule, which perhaps facilitated the conquest of Alexander? An answer cannot 
be given until, as I suggested to the Society in the summer of 1881, a 
draughtsman with good architectural training is sent out to make a proper 
study of the later monuments, Such an expedition would cost far more than 
my humble journeys do, but unless an expedition is properly equipped, it 
cannot make the accurate observations which are necessary to settle this 
question.* The preceding paragraphs referring to the Doric Tomb and to 
Leake's Tomb show what close analogy there may be between two tombs, one 
of which is unmistakably under Greek influence in respect of the columns, 
while the othe: is probably absolutely non-Greck,. Again in respect of this 
tomb at Kumbet and another at Yapuldak (see Figs. 283—33), the analogy 





1‘ Paphlagonische Febsengriber” in Bert. 2°The journey of 1884, in which Mr. A. H. 
Akod, Abhoowll., 1685. Tam glod to agree Smith co-operated with mo till his health failed, 
with almost everything that Hirechfuld saya = was the only one in which J have had anything 
abeut the relations between Greek and Phrygian like proper equipment for accurate work ; but 
art, though I have been forced to dissent from the Asia Minor Exploration Fand old sent 
some of his opinions on Syro-Cappmlocian art stand another expedition on such a scale. 

(see Athenische Mittheliungen, 1859, p. 171 Jf), 
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between them, already noticed by M, Perrot (p, 135), is in one respect even 
closer than he observes, The gorgoneion which appears on the outside of the 
Kumbet Tomb, is the chief ornnment, repeated in fantastic varieties, within 
the Yapuldak Tomb At the first glance I felt clear that the Yapuldak Tomb 
must be Roman, yet I have since then been constrained to abandon this 
opinion and to place it as one of the latest monuments before the Gaulish 
invasion. M. Perrot places these two monuments unhesitatingly as con- 
temporancous, but he does not take any notice of the interior of the Yapuldak 
Tomb,* It is the interior which produces such an impression of Roman work, 
but technical considerations leave no doubt that the interior is of the same 
age as the exterior. The difficulty then is this: the Kumbet tomb is clearly 
pre-Greek, the Yapuldak exterior has a striking resemblance to it in character 
and proportions and details, and has little or nothing of the Greek type about 
it, but the Yapuldak interior with its peculiar type of gorgoneion, which 
seems late and even Roman, belongs to the same design as the exterior. 
My own impression is that Persian art has exercised much more influence in 
Phrygia than Greek art during the fifth century, that the type of tomb which 
is now under discussion shows Phrygian work under Persian influence, and 
that the gorgoneion and the Doric column are the first signs of Greek 
influence, 

The plan of the Acropolis at Yapuldak which I give depends on 
insuficient measurements, I began to make the plan when pressed for time 
and after two hours’ work went off with the intention of returning the next 
day. Circumstances changed my intention, and on this account I am reduced 
to give a plan, Fig. 26, of which I can guarantee only that it gives a general 
idea of the character of the Acropolis. I know that further examination 
would give the lines of the surrounding wall more fully. 

The hill on which the Acropolis is placed is rocky and precipitous on the 
east side and is approached by a gentle grassy slope on the west side, A 
number of rocks of elongated plan project above the general level of the 
acropolis and are utilised in the lines of fortification. F is a mass of rock 
which on its western side rises about twenty feet above the level of the 
Acropolis, and 100 above the level of the plain on the eastern side. It has 
been scarped to some extent on every side, and has been cnt to receive a wall 
which probably ran entirely round it and which rested in part against the 
rock. In this rock is cut the monument published by Perrot, Fig. 75, after 
J. Hf, §. 1882, p. 256, and Plate XXVIII. 4. 

South of F is another rock, along the outer face of which runs the line 
of fortification, while part of its inner face has been utilised along with F to 
form a dwelling-place. An exit from this dwelling passes through a sort of 





Stewart representa one gorgonecion clearly, * T showed to him the very same illustrations 
anid | felt no hesitation in identifying the ornma- (drawn in Oxford in 1885), which have beon 
ment as a gorgoneion; bat MM. Perrot and = reproduced as Figs. 29-33. 

Guillanme were not so certain about it. But 3 A method of construction similar to that of 
even M. Perrot admits thata number of smaller the ' Wall of Romulus’ on the Palatine. 
porgoncia exist (Fig. 87). 
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doorway, C, on to a platform, S, outside the wall, but high above the plain and 
absolutely inaccessible from it. BB seem to mark the insertion of blocks of 
stone belonging to the walls of this dwelling. A is a staircase, which leads 
down into the rock. It is blocked about twenty steps down: from above one 
can see no trace of an entrance to the staircase at the bottom of the rock, 
which suggests the idea that it originally led down to a spring of water within 
the rock! At Gor at H there may have been a gate: the rock is here low 
and there is much cutting in it. From this point and round the western side 
the acropolis is accessible, | 

K is a rock scarped both inside and outside. Several tombs are cut in 
the outside: one is an arcosolium, another is shown in Figs, 28—33. On the 
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top there are cuttings to receive a wall, which rested against the rock on the 
inside. On L the traces of wall are very numerous, and include beds at 
different levels, higher inside than outside. Between L and Q the hill projects 
to the west, but I nowhere observed traces of the wall. 

It may be noted that three fortresses of this district, Midas-city, Kumbet, 
Yapuldak, have a shape elongated from north to south, but this is due to the 
geological formation, Pishmish Kalesi is of a different shape. 

1 Such a stair and spring may be seen still examined the stairat Yapuldak more thoroughly 
perfect fn the Acropolis of Amasis on the topof if T had carried ont my intention to return and 
a conical rock 1,200 feet above the level of the map the Acropolis completely. 

Iria and its narrow plain. | should lave 
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In Fig. 27 some additional details are given on the tomb in the rock F, 
Its close analogy to Fig. 18 has been already mentioned. The plan shows 
that it originally consisted of two chambers, which in all probability were 
entered only by the small door in the carved front which looks out on the 
precipitous eastern side of the rocky hill (Perrot, Fig, 75). In later time the 
tomb was violently broken into from the west, and two rude additional 
chambers were added, and the whole has been so treated as to become a rough 
Christian church. The two original chambers have a pointed roof of the 
usual Phrygian style:! the pediment of the west wall of the eastern chamber 
was supported by a slightly indicated column of the Ionic type (Fig. 27). The 
door between these two chambers has been enlarged in the rudest fashion 
when the church was formed; part of the pediment being cut away in the 
process. The pediment of the east wall is quite plain. 

The exterior of this monument is shown according to Mr. Blunt's drawings. 
in the Journal 1882, Plate XXVIII. and after him by M. Perrot, Fig. 75. 
Mr, Biunt’s drawing gives the general character quite well, and though it is 
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I think, incorrect in some details, yet the general fact that the mouldings 
consist entirely of plane surfaces without any curves is properly shown. This 
monument and Fig. 18 should probably be dated between the Lion-Tomb, 
Fig. 10, and the Broken-Tomb, Figs. 1—9. 

The last monument which I have to describe is shown in Figs. 28 to 33, 
which are sufficiently detailed to relieve me from the necessity of making 
many remarks on its character. The tomb is a small chamber, with arcosolia? 
A, in the two sides and the back, and ornament of an architectural type round 
the door both inside and out (Fig. 28). 

~ _‘M. Perrot has noticed the resemblance in proportions between the exterior 
of this tomb, Fig. 29, and the Kumbet Tomb (p. 135) : ‘méme porte rectangn- 
laire, mémes proportions du fronton, mémes modillons et mimes denticules 








1 ‘The roof of the later chambers is vaulted. hondred in the Phrygian Recropoluia 
* Graves of the arcosolinm type ocour hy the 
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dans la corniche qui en forment Jes rampants; mime preoccupation d’en orner 
le sommet et les deux autres angles au moyen de motifs qui, s'ils n'ont pas ici 
la méme dlégance, remplissent cependant la méme fonction; méme bouclier 
au milieu du tympan.’ 
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The floral pattern over the door is neatly executed in incised lines. The 
flanking columns are surmounted by objects, differing in shape; that on the 
left is obscure, and that on the right is hopelessly defaced. A chain hangs 
between the two columns on the left, this chain represents a set of large beads 
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of different sizes and shapes strung on a thread, and connected with a mnng 
projecting from the door-column by a metal hook that passes through the 
ring. The connection with the flanking column was probably the same, but 
is now decayed. 
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Between the two columns on the right there hangs a chain of different 
shape, resembling two garlands looped up in the middle to an ornament which 
has been carefully defaced. The front of this tomb has been defaced by a 
number of rude rectangular holes cut in it in later time. The aspect of the 
interior, as I have already stated, suggests Roman work; but while I am not 
able at present to suggest any explanation of its peculiar character, I prefer 
to date the monument by the exterior sculpture. The wings of the gorgoneia 
are, according to M. Six, distinctly late, but a date in the first century before 
or after Christ seems to me to be excluded by historical conditions. Strabo 
describes in most emphatic terns the desolation of this region (p, 568), and 
as has been stated above, this desolation is to be attributed to the Galatian 
conquest. It is clear from Strabo that at the time of Christ the country was 
very sparsely inhabited, and all archaeological evidence shows that the first 
dawn of returning civilization in the district belongs to the third century after 
Christ. I refuse therefore to date any monument of the district between 
£.¢, 260 and ap. 200,and believe that the gorgoneia of Kumbet and Yapuldak 
are free Phrygian developments of a Greek type. The gorgoncion on the 
west interior wall is in very high relief; while those on the east and south 


are indicated by incised lines? 


Before concluding this paper I add a few notes on the Phrygian 
inscriptions and alphabet. These add some further analogies between 
Phrygian and Lucian, in addition to those which I have mentioned in 
Bezzenberger's Beitridge, 1888. I have also to suggest an interpretation of a 
word on the Midas monument, which if correct would put an end to all 
controversy about the character of that monument, and at the same time 
would establish a connection between the Phrygian of 700 nc, and the 
inscriptions of the Roman period, which I have discussed in Zeifschrift fir 


vergl, Sprachferschung, 1887. 


The inscription mentioned a few pages back as engraved on the wall 
of the outwork beside the stairs is written boustrophedon in three lines. 
I have published in my Historical Relations, No. 5,ond give here the transcript 


in English characters — 


Baja Memefois Proitafos | 
| kii[s]anafesos akaralasin 


egies 


The interest of this inscription lies especially in the fact that it is identical, 
except in the fifth word, with one of the inscriptions at the Tomb of Midas* 
The same person, Baba Memefais, son of Proitas, was concerned with both 





1 The gorgoncion in fig. 30 ts sculptured in 
flat relief, so that the features are almost on one 
plane, and the edges round the face are eut 
square down to the wall of the chamber, The 
gorgoncion is represented as looking down into 
the chamber, the upper part of the head pro- 
jecting several inches ferther from the back- 


ground than the lower part, This character 


distinguishes it from Greek work. 

® Viz, Baba Memefais Proitafos kwiranaleros 
sikeneman egaes. The engraver, of the other 
text has omitted two letters, a in Baba and 2 in 
kwizanaferos. The omission is probably acci- 
dental. 
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monuments, ‘The last word, egaes, is unmistakably a verb, analogous to edaes 
at the end of another inscription. Its precise sense is uncertain, but if edaes 
is connected with the root dia! and means ‘placed’ or ‘erected,’ I have 
advanced the conjecture that egaes refers more especially to the operation of 
making orcarving. In that case the two accusatives sideneman and akeralasun 
would denote the two things that were made, sikeneman the Midas-Monument, 
and akeralaswn the fortification, or the road, or the approach as a whole, If 
this be so, then in the interpretation of the word siieneman lies the key to the 
character of the Midas-Monument, which is in dispute between M. Perrot and 
myself. 

The interest attaching to the name and the monument of Midas may 
justify me in advancing an interpretation of the word stkeneman. It goes 
back to a form skneman, which appears in Phrygian in two dialectic varieties, 
skaeman and sknwman. Similar dialectic varieties occur in later Phrygian in 
the forms ama and a:vovr, Siblia and Soublaion, a fortress in southern 
Phrygia. The difficult combination of consonants at the beginning was 
avoided in two ways, either by weak vowel sounds developed between the 
initial consonants giving sikeneman, or by dropping the initial letter, giving 
kunuman, The dative of the latter word appears in all the Phrygian epitaphs 
of the Roman period, written in Greek characters, as xrovpaver. The inter- 
pretation which I have given of these late inscriptions leaves little doubt that 
xvoupay means ‘grave,’ and this interpretation constitutes ancther reason in 
support of my view about the Midas-Tomb. 

I may hazard another conjecture about kwizanafezos. The first part of 
this compound perhaps corresponds to the Lycian Meda king, and hedan 
kingly. The Lycian combination 4 is a hardening of jw, just as according 
to my explanation is the caso with Phrygian afutos and Lycian iibiittii, 
Another Anatolian word meaning king has been traced by Lagarde and M. 
Schmidt; this word appears in Phrygian as Sadyjyv or Badojv, in Lydian 
(inferred) as xoakeiy, in Carian as yéAay, and in Lycian as wedge (according 
to M. Schmidt's accentuation and interpretation). Schmidt remarks that 
Lydian «oe stands for gu. He arranges the glosses of Hesychius as coa\ééeip 
7) xoaXetw’ Avooi tory Bacitda, and Keadow SapBapoy é6vos ; but perhaps the 
Lycian words (together with xaAois, BaciXevs) have arisen from two Lydian 
forms corresponding to the double Lycian and Phrygian forms, one with » and 
one with 6. I need not here do more than refer to Fick's discussion in his 
Ehemalige Spracheinheit and to Schmidt, Neue Lybische Shudien, p. 130. 

In my ‘Early Historical Relations between Phrygia and Cappadocia’ I 
advanced the conjecture that the Greek alphabet was communicated by the 
Milesian traders of Sinope to the inhabitants of Pteria and to the people of 
Phrygia. The connection of Phrygia and Cappadocia with the traders of 
Sinope is certain, and the communication of the alphabet in this way is 
paralleled by the history of the Italian and the Celtiberian alphabets. But 





1 Deecke (Lyk, Studien p. $18 in Bess. Reitr, Fick has shown that the Phrygian glosses prove 
vol, xii) also makes edacs equivalent to f¢pee. the aspirates to appear in Phrvgian 4 sopante 
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an examination of the peculiar symbols in the Phrygian alphabet suggests a 
different line of communication as perhaps more probable. 

One of the peculiar letters occurs in a word which is used in two different 
inscriptions, and the letter in question is represented by a slightly varying 
symbol in each case. 


q) Kp ILAMAFRY 03: 
® Iq IATAIN 


Coming after kappa, this symbol can hardly denote anything except a sound 
like the English ir, 0 that kappa koppe together are equivalent to gu,’ } would 


then be an abbreviated form of $, a simple variant of g. 
This use of D in Phrygian is to be compared with the Pamphylian of 
Aspendos, in which ¢ appears where we expect digamma (dixart = twenty). 


The only similar example known to me is the inscription on the famous vase 


of Cnere, 
4 43(019 300MoT3I9 A 


in which Bolte has already? showed that we must probably understand 
'Aporavodos as equivalent to ‘Apierove fos. The explanation of these facts 
is to be sought im the trading connection of some Greck city alike with 
Aspendos, with Caere, and with Phrygia. 

Another fact is to be compared with these. At Sillyon, a neighbouring 
city to Aspendos, we find the symbol \ used in the sense of the English w. 
In the alphabet of the famous Galassi vase, which was found at Caere, the 
same symbol \Y\ appears in the place where Loppa is to be expected, between 
piand rho. Kirchhoff’s treatment of the Galassi alphabet is singularly un- 
satisfactory. ‘The symbols which do not square with his theory are explained 
as being symbols retained in the alphabet, but not actually used: they are 
fj and \W. In the preceding paragraph we have seen one remarkable analogy 
between Pamphylia and a Greek vase found at Cacre. Now precisely the 
two strange symbols of the Galassi alphabet are the two most characteristic 
symbols of the alphabet of Sillyon, X (which Kirchhoff expressly recognises 
as a modification of Xj) and W. The conclusion is clear: we must recognise 
tho Galnssi alphabet as being that of a Greek city closely connected by trade 
alike with Cacre and with Pamphylia. That city used the symbol \ in its 
alphabet with the sense of English w, and the symbol X or }}q in its alphabet 





1 | have now tneonstionaly adopted an inter- (see Berl. Philolog, Wochenschr., 1858, p. 17), 
pretation of ® which was advanced some years seems to me inadmissible. Anything con be 
ago by Professor Sayer. made out of an inscription if we may insert 

® De monumentia ad Odysseam pertinentibus, letters af 716, 

p. 5. Dimmiler’s explanation, "Aploerer & Ka[se}s 
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with the sense of z. The city which fulfils these conditions is in all prob- 
ability either Cyme Aiolis or Phocaea, and most probably the former, 

The connection of Cyme Aiolis with Pamphylia has been already indicated 
by Bergk, who traces two Cymaean colonies on the Pamphbylian coast. One 
of these, Side, is vouched for by Strabo, p. 667; the other is not so 
well attested, but Bergk’s authority shows that I am not straining facts to 
suit my views. The connection of Cyme with Italy is vouched for by the 
name, and by the probability of its close relations with the neighbouring 
Phocaea, the leading city in the Italian trade. Cymaean vases could go to 
Caere in Phocaean ships, even if a direct trade from Cyme to Etruria is not 
proved. In the third place the one Greek city which is actually recorded to 
have been in relation with the ancient Phrygian kingdom is Cyme Aiolis. 

lt is true that Sillyon and one of the Caerite vases use the symbol (| for 
w, while Aspendos, Phrygia and the other Caerite vase use koppa in that 
sense. But the former vase puts \Y\ where koppa should occur in the 
alphabet and does not use koppa at all The alphabet of Aspendos used the 
koppa in its sense of w, and adopted alongside of it the ordinary Greek 
symbol qb, and the two symbols are apparently confounded in the late in- 
scriptions, one form being used in both senses. This group of alphabets use 
a symbol for w in addition to digamma: some use koppa, some \\, but none 
of them employ both symbols. 

As to the last three symbols of the Galassi alphabet, +, which is used in 
the Sillyon inseription for ‘i, must therefore be so interpreted, and not with 
Kirchhoff taken for «i ; qb is apparently the second last symbol.*_ The last 
symbol ¥ occurs also in Phrygian, and a very similar symbol 4 occurs at 
Perga in Pamphylia in the sense of a palatal sibilant. It is not safe to try 
to fix the value of + in the Cymacan alphabet until the word A@yet in 
Phrygian shall have been explained* 

These remarks will explain my change of view about the origin of the 
Phrygian alphabet, and will show that M. Perrot's objection to my derivation 
from Cyme or Phocaea (p. 9) implies a misapprehension, He says ‘la diffi- 
culté est que l'alphabet ionien ne parait pas avoireu le F’ Itis true that we 
have no ancient monuments of either the Cymaean or the Phocaean alphabet. 
But certainly the probability (we might say certainty) is that the former 
alphabet used the digamma, and Pauli* sees no difficulty in the supposition 
that the Ionic alphabet possessed the digamma in the seventh century, 

On this theory the alphabet of Cyme <Aiolis was originally almost 
identical with that which is used in Phrygia in the latter part of the eighth 
century. It retained koppa, combining it with kappa to indicate gu or Aw. 


1 See Bergk in 27%. f. Numiemotil, 1884, p. ® The form ts rather blared, but there can be 
833, He argues that Aspendos, which ia called —_‘Jittlo doubt abont it. 
an Argive colony, was founded by Achaecan 3 1t may however be safely asserted that } in 
Argives, who had gone to Cyme. Selge, an Phrygian is not the lonio pei, Phrygian used 
Amyclaean colony, might be explained ina KX, not xi, and cannot have adopted pri before 
similar way (Dionys. Perley. 660 ond Enstoth, si, 
at for.) * Eine vorgriech. Insechrift aus Lemnos, p. 17, 
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It; had a symbol of doubtful value (probably a sibilant) ¥, and also it probably 
used the ff and certainly @, which Phrygian does not require: perhaps 
it also used the symbol for Kd, Owing to its situation Cyme early passed 
under the influence of the Ionic alphabet, adopting wi, pAi, and perhaps also 
khi, The alphabet of Cyme was originally an island alphabet, and an 
example of its early form remains in the two famous Lemnian inseriptions, 
whose close analogy with the Phrygian inscriptions is an accepted fact." The 
only other case in which I have been strack with an analogy to Phrygian is in 
a well-known inscription of Thera, now in the National Museum at Athens. 
The letters are cut in a way that closely resembles the Phrygian. They are 
long, deeply cut letters, and seem to have been cut with a square chisel, which 
makes a rectangular groove in the stone. The Phrygian letters are all of the 
same character, tall, narrow, deeply and squarely cut. 

The objection, that this theory of the Kymaean alphabet does not 
agree with Kirchhoff's classification, will readily suggest itself to any reader. 
I do not regard Kirchhoff's classification as being in agreement with the facts 
of the seventh century, His classification comes to suit the sixth century 
much better than the seventh, though it does not suit perfectly even that 
time. The Greek alphabets strove from diversity towards uniformity, Two 
powerful types gradually established themselves, and finally one of these re- 
placed the other and became universal.* 
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W. M. Ramsay. 





1 The analogy with Phrygian eo strack mo at 
the first glance, that I immediately concloded 
ination showed that they were certainly in a 

2 After this pamgraph was in type Professor 


Hirachfeld's article in AAcin. Afus, 1459, p. 461, 
a d. He considers, rightly aa I think, 
that the so-called Tonic alphabet is simply the 
alphabet of Miletos, which gmdually was 
adopled, first by the other Jonic cities, and 
finally by the whole of Groove. 
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THE IMPERIAL GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Few English scholars have an exact knowledge of the history, the 
constitution, and the labours of the German Archaeological Institute, although 
the existing science of classical archaeology may be roughly said to be a 
creation of that Institute. So when, some months ago, an authoritative 
paper by Professor Michaclis of Strassburg, a member of the Central Direction, 
appeared in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, supplying exactly such information on 
these matters as should be current among us, the Editors of this Journal 
thought that the opportunity thus offered was one of which advantage should 
be taken, Accordingly permission was obtained from Professor Michaelis and 
the Editors of the JaArbiicher to publish in these pages a translation of 
the article, The translation was undertaken by Miss Alice Gardner; and 
Professor Michaelis has himself made some additions to the text to fit it 
more completely fur an English audience. [Ep.] 


Scientific institutions, which take their functions seriously, live a silent 
life. This is a result of the very nature of scientific work, which in most 
points of its manifold occupations cannot appeal to a wide public. Only in 
case of especially important discoveries, or of conspicuous performances, and 
on festal occasions do such institutions step out of their quiet round of work 
into public light, and demand the sympathy of wider circles. 

Such an occasion arose ten years ago, when the Archacological Institute 
at Rome, on the 21st of April 1879, celebrated in the midst of wide sympathy, 
in its new stately mansion on the Capitol, the fiftieth anniversary of its 
foundation. Delegates from different quarters met on the Tarpeian rock and 
congratulatory letters were received: among others a sympathetic letter of 
the Trustees of the British Museum and a very elegant Latin address from 
Cambridge University. Especially we Germans called to mind with pleasure 
the share which German scholars had taken in the foundation and progress 
of the Institute. In all our journals the importance of the occasion was 
recognised with expressions of goodwill and sympathy. The circumstance 
that the ‘ Institute of Archaeological Correspondence’ was founded im 1829 
in Rome, and that this festival attached especially to this Roman Institute, 
made it easy to forget, or at least not sufficiently to remember, that mean- 
while the Roman Institute had acquired a worthy parallel at Athens, and 
thut both Institutes were in fact branches of a German <Archacological 
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Institute, the headquarters of which are in Berlin, and a great purt of the 
sphere of its activity in Germany, In fact that very festival contributed 
not a little to the notion still widely spread, that the work of the Institute 
is confined to Rome, The German Institute seemed absorbed in the Roman, 
with which so many travellers, in their winter journeys in Italy, made a 
more or less hasty acquaintance, of which probably in many cases they first 
heard at Rome. Thus it is easy to understand how the interest of the 
public, so far as it concerns itself with such a scientific institution, is 
accustomed to turn exclusively to the Roman Institute ond its occasional 
utterances, 

I will endeavour in the following pages to show that this way of re- 
garding the matter is too marrow, and does not correspond to the facts as 
regards the Institute. Scholars in general may be glad to acquire a more 
correct view of the Institute as a whole. In order to make clear in what 
ways the limits of its activity have been gradually widened, rt seems necessary 
first to give a slight sketch of the history of the Institute." 


I. 


The ‘ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica’ was founded in the year 
1829 a3 a private undertaking. The real founder and the soul of the whole 
was Eduard Gerhard, supported principally by Bunsen and Panofka. The 
most important archaeological scholars in Germany and Italy shared earnestly 
in the work. There were joined with them a few colleagues from England, 
Denmark, and Greece; outside Germany and Italy an important contingent 
was furnished only by Paris, where archaeological studies Hourished, under the 
presidency of the noble Due de Luynes, then often called ‘le dernier gentil- 
homme de la France,’ who had already given important aid in the preliminary 
discussions in regard to the foundation of such an international scientific union. 
This is not the place to detail the friction and disagreements which took place 
during many years between the French group, led by the Due de Luynes, and 
the Germans and Italians, under Gerhard and Bunsen, both parties aiming at 
taking the leading part in the Institute. At last in 1836 a compromise was 
made, by which Rome was recognized as centre of the Institute, but greater 
independence was allowed to the French section, the place of publication 
alternating between Rome and Pars. So matters remained until the 
revolution of February. The political storms to which France was exposed 
in 1848 quenched there for the moment all scientific interests, The Duc de 
Luynes, a strong supporter of the white banner, alike from family tradition 
and from personal conviction, gave wp all hope of the permanence of the 
Institute, and on the 12th of May 1848 the French section announced, through 
its secretary M. De Witte, that with the completion of the last year's volume 


= 





1 Comp. the author's Feachichts dav dewtechen 1870. (Also in Italian: Storia del? Instituto, 
orehidotogischen Justibels, 1820—1879. Berlin, etc, Rome, 1579.) 
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their share in the labours of the Institute ceased, Thus only the Italians 
and the Germans remained, 

The correspondence, whence the Institute had taken its name, was in 
these first twenty years of its existence the chief source of activity of the 
Institute, owing to the difficulty of travelling and the want of scientific 
journals, Its centre was the Roman Secretariate, which from the first was 
almost regularly in the hands of German Scholars; Bunsen, Gerhard, Panofka, 
Kellermann (a Dane), Emil Braun, Lepsius, Wilhelm Abeken, and Henzen 
form a noble series of names. Besides occasional separate publications the 
Institute published yearly three volumes. The Monthly Gazette or Dulletiino 
gave a current account of new discoveries. The Monumenti Jnediti, appearing 
in large folio form, twelve plates a year, gave reproductions of important 
monuments for the most part unpublished. A volume of Anaali contained 
longer or shorter scientific treatises among which discussions of the large 
plates occupied most space; smaller plates (Tavole d’ aggiunta) served for 
supplement or for publication of smaller works of art. The language of these 
papers was either Italian or French, even the titles of the volumes being 
bi-lingual; Latin also was allowed. German was forbidden, although German 
contributors formed a majority, on the obvious ground that the use of that 
language would have kept away Italian correspondents, on whose zealous 
support it was necessary to rely for furnishing material. The same languages 
were used in the weekly sessions of the Institute in winter, the so-called 
‘adunanze. The Italians were obliged, German being forbidden, to accept 
as currency that extraordinary dialect which acquired the name of ‘il barbaro 
dell’ Instituto.’ 

The weakest side of the Institute was the financial, At first the revenue 
was derived only from the produce of the publications, but the difficulty 
and irregularity of the bookselling business, caused by the remoteness of 
Rome and by imperfect postal institutions, made this resource a very unzatis- 
factory basis for a reasonable finance, It was often necessary to trust to 
advances made by the secretaries, and the inexhaustible liberality of the 
Due de Luynes did much to keep the ship afloat, The Papal Government 
was not disposed to support the ‘ Prussian’ Institute, and it was a matter for 
congratulation if no enmity was displayed. On the other hand the Prussian 
treasury at first felt a difficulty im subsidising a ‘foreign’ and private under- 
taking. Only on the accession of Frederick William IV., the protector of 
the Institute from its beginning, a modest salary was paid by the State to 
the first secretary, and later to the second also, a grant of about £200 first 
placing the finances in a tolerable condition, The responsibility of the 
Institute still continued for all other expenses, no small matter considering 
the unsatisfactory character of the trade in books at a time of so much 
political disquiet. Mi 

Amid such financial difficulties the Institute, passing after Braun's death 
(1856) into the judicious hands of Wilhelm Henzen and Heinrich Brunn 
(the latter being later replaced by Wolfgang Helbig), performed a work of 


ol 


great importance on behalf of archaeology and Latin epigraphy. In addition 
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to its strictly scientific work it became a sort of academy for training young 
scholars, particularly from Germany and other northern lands. Rising Italian 
students also took an eager part in the Institute, which in their opinion was 
half Italian, French archaeologists rarely stayed at Rome or assisted person- 
ally in the work of the Institute which, however, some of them supported by 
correspondence or contributions; generally they gravitated more and more 
to the French School of Athens established in 1846, The clearer that the 
influence of the Institute on German learning grew, especially in supplying 
the chairs of archaeology in the German Universities, by this time universal, 
the more incumbent it became on the State to give more liberal assistance, 
This did not, it is true, strike the smaller German states, but it was one 
of the beneficial actions of the Prince Regent of Prussia to carry ont his 
brother's intention in increasing the grant to the Institute to £875. 
By that sum, besides the salaries of the secretaries, provision was 
made for scientific publications, a fixed revenue secured to the library, 
which had hitherto been almost dependent on charitable contributions, and 
two travelling scholarships founded for young archaeologists. In a truly 
liberal spirit it was provided that these students need not be born Prussians 
80 long as they had taken a doctor’s degree or passed examinations in Prussia ; 
and in fact most of the secretaries had come from other German states, 
As a necessary consequence the relations of the Institute to the Direction 
which sat in Berlin under Gerhard’s presidency underwent a change. That 
Direction ceased to be merely a board of reference for the secretaries, partly 
scientific and partly administrative, and became, in virtue of the larger grant 
and the award of scholarships, a Direction responsible to the State, The 
secretaries were not yet, it is true, functionaries of the State, but their relation 
to the Central Direction became closer and more definite, 

This was but the first step in the passage of the ‘ Instituto prussiano * 
into a public institution of the Prussian State. A complete assumption of 
this relation was brought about by the Central Direction in conjunction 
with the Secretaries at Rome in 1867, with a view to certain great ad- 
vantages, such as complete protection of the Institute established in a 
foreign country from all political aggressions, close relations with the Berlin 
Academy, and the establishment of the secretaries as state officers with 
a claim to pension. On July 18, 1870, King William accepted the ar- 
rangement, and on March 2, 1871, he signed as Emperor at Versailles the 
new statute. The change not unnaturally passed without public notice 
in so momentous a time. More attention was aroused when in 1874, on 
the motion of the German Reichstag, the Institute, which had always been 
pan-Germanic in character, ceased to be connected with the Prussian State, 
and became attached to the German Empire. The Central Direction in 
Berlin was strengthened by the addition of four archaeologists resident in 
other German universities ; four travelling scholarships for classical archae- 
ology and a fifth for students of Christian archaeology, each of £150 per 
annum, were constituted in the place of the two which existed, and thrown 
open to all German subjects; a considerable increase in the grant, now 
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amounting to nearly £5,000, allowed the Institute to plan and carry out on a 
larger scale its various undertakings. 

It is thus evident how slowly and gradually the transformation of the 
Institute was accomplished. It was not till after it had, by its innate vitality, 
sustained successfully an anxious struggle of many years, and thereby given 
full proof of its deserts, that it was able to receive the reward of its faithful 
labours. But the increase in its funds was by no means to be confined to 
operations in Rome. At the suggestion of the Central Direction the trans- 
formation of the Institute into an Imperial Institution was at once associated 
with a widening of its sphere by the establishment of a Branch Academy 
at Athens. At the time of the foundation of the Roman Institute, in 1829, 
the political state of Greece was not such as to allow of such a project, and 
it seemed sufficient to use the publications of the Roman Institute as the 
medium also of making known discoveries in Greece. But when in 
Greece the state of the country became more settled, when excavations 
were undertaken which led to great results, when scientific travellers 
of all nations began, in perpetual succession, to explore the land from 
end to end—it became more and more evident what mech treasures 
were here to be brought to light, and also how inadequate to the task 
of discovery and of exploitation were either the unaided efforts of the Greeks 
themselves or the occasional attempts of passing strangers. The nght course 
was marked out by the above-mentioned French school, which had both 
rendered eminent services to the more exact knowledge of Greek lands and 
Greek art, and was also serving as an excellent training institute for the 
younger generation of French archaeologists. Nor could any more opportune 
moment be chosen for the establishment of a similar institution for Germans 
than the time at which the German Empire was starting its epoch-making 
excavations in Olympia, Nor could the tasks which called for the activity, 
in Greece, of any archaeology ready to wield the shovel as well as the pencil 
or pen, be regarded as of less importance than those which lay nearest to the 
Roman Institute, such as the complete exploration of Italy. On the contrary, 
in proportion to the greater dignity and originality of Greek art as compared 
with that of Italy, to the greater amount of virgin soil in the Archipelago 
and the neighbouring lands of ancient Greek population in comparison with 
the well investigated homes of ancient Italian civilization, was the certainty 
of the hope that the new work to be undertaken from Athens would yield 
rich results which might further the progress of science towards the solution 
of its most important problems. From the archaeologist's point of view, 
there could be no doubt that the younger academy must rank as at least 
equal in dignity with the older sister-academy in Rome, though possibly 
to the general public the latter, being old-established and personally known 
to many, continued to take precedence, or even to be still regarded as 
the Institute. The works of the Athenian Institute were to be found—with 
the exception of some separate publications—in the Mittheilungen of which 
there appeared annually a stout octavo volume accompanied by plates. In out- 
ward appearance it corresponded generally to the Roman Annali except that it 
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was not accompanied bya folio publication of Monwmenti inediti, and thus there 
was no connection between the text and the illustrations of such monuments 
as were too large to be reproduced in the plates, Monthly reports were also 
dispensed with, Although in the case of contributions from members of 
other nations, foreign languages were not excluded, yet even with them the 
use of German greatly preponderated, since among Greek scholars, in conse- 
quence of their studies abroad, the knowledge of German has become go 
general, that the necessary association with the natives of the country has 
not been, as formerly in Italy, hindered by linguistic difficulties, 

Although the establishment of the Athenian branch implied a remark- 
able extension of the original Institute—doubled in fact its functions and its 
sphere of activity—yct the ends and the means of the new Imperial Institute 
were not confined to these two foreign localities, A third centre for 
investigations had sprung up in Germany itself. As early as the year 1545, 
Gerhard had started in Berlin the Archacologische Zeitung as a lesser German 
organ of his favourite foundation, the Roman Institute, When the Central 
Direction took this journal in hand, the bond was tightened which already 
bound the journal to the Institute, Beside the various publications in foreign 
fongues issued from Rome and the Athenian Mitteilungen, the ACHURG 
represented primarily German arcliacological work, But for this last, tasks 
were preparing of an entirely different character. 

The annual budget of the Central Direction placed at its disposal a 
certain sum ‘for special scientific undertakings originating in the Institute,’ 
OF all the functions which archaeological science is in our days called to fulfil 
none 1s more pressing than the collection and publication of all existing or 
traceable monuments. Latterly, active progress has been made in simple 
tabulation by means of accurate catalogues, althongh many very important 
collections are still without a good list of their contents. But this process is 
no more satisfactory than catalogues of manuscripts of ancient authors. 
Works of art cannot be studied without reproductions—descriptions cannot 
enable us to see things. But reproductions only exist to a very insufficient 
extent, Archaeologists have only too long contented themselves with 
publishing and explaining the particular monuments that they came across 
more or less by hap-hazard, and they have often seemed quite unconscious 
that work on such fragmentary material can lead to no sure results, Here 
and there indeed one of the older Italians has attempted to collect together 
the monuments of one kind—as Pietro Sante Bartoli has done for the terra- 
cotta lamps, Gori for the so-called diptychs with their ivory reliefs, Ficoroni 
for the leaden seals—but these were, both in the kind of the monuments and 
in the execution of the design, efforts of modest scope. One man clearly 
perceived what was wanted—George Zoega, the founder of sound method in 
archaeology,—and he personally undertook the collection of Roman marble- 
reliefs; but the publication of these was, unfortunately, soon interrupted by 
his death. His example was followed by Eduard Gerhard, who publicly 
declared: ‘ No class of ancient works of art has as yet been treated in a clear 
and comprehensive way, so as to take account of the whole supply that has 
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come to hand, and to the arbitrary character of « mere fancy choice are we to 
attribute the fact that our knowledge of the old art-monuments ts entirely 
wanting in a firm foundation.’ Gerhard, whose favourite proverb was, 
‘Monumentorum artis qui unum vidit nullum vidit, qui milia vidit unum 
vidit,’ gave brilliant example in the collection he himself accomplished, with 
the help of the Berlin Academy, of Etruscan mirrors, i.c. of the drawings 
engraved on their backs, At the same time he brought together abundant 
material for a collection of reliefs on Etruscan sepulchral urns, and he made 
some provision for the far-reaching field of Greek vase-paintings, if only by 
his very comprehensive publications. The Elite eframographique edited by 
Ch. Lenormant and De Witte was undertaken from a similar point of view, 
but remained also far from exhausting the marvellous riches of vases stored 
up in the various public and private collections. As to sculpture, an 
‘nvaluable foundation has been laid in Count Clarac's large Musee de 
sculpture, which, however, is greatly wanting in stilistic accuracy and in 
critical circumspection. 

It was in this direction that a path of successful activity was marked out 
for the Institute. Already in 1835, Bunsen had called attention to the duty 
of the Institute to bring together in reproductions or at least in descriptions, 
all accessible monuments and to work them out on principles of classification, 
In close connection with the Institute, the Berlin Academy embarked on 
the mighty undertaking of the (Corpus Inseriptionwm Latinarum, under 
Mommsen’s superintendence, and shortly afterwards on that of a revision of 
certain parts of Boeckh’s collection of Greek inscriptions, especially the Attic, 
superintended by Kirchhoff. In the former work, Henzen, the secretary of 
the Roman Institute, took part ; in-that of the Attic inscriptions, Koehler, the 
secretary of the Athenian Institute. These great enterprises, moving along 
similar lines, might serve as models for archaeological undertakings of the 
same kind, In Rome, Brunn, one of the secretaries, revived Gerhard’s project 
of a collection of the reliefs on Etruscan sepulchral urns, and even completed 
the first volume (1870), after which he handed over the remaining two 
volumes to his pupil Gustav Korte.’ Korte also took up the continuation 
of Gerhard’s work on mirrors, which had been begun by Kliigmann in 
Rome in 1878, and interrupted by his early death (1880), and this has been 
appearing in parts since 1884.* In Vienna Conze urged the Austrian Academy, 
in 1873, to undertake the collection of Greek sepulchral reliefs, a task which, 
on account of the great wealth of material, it was found necessary to 
confine in the first instance to the sepulchral reliefs of Attica, This work, 
the publication of which will shortly be begun, was since entrusted, by the 
consent of the Academy of Vienna, to the care of the Archaeological Institute. 
The Institute had further undertaken, after the death of Otto Jahn (1869), 
the design which he had kept in view of collecting the Roman reliefs on 





1H, Brunn, J rilieri delle urne etrusche, Band bearb, ton A. Kliigmann und G. Karte. 
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sarcophagi, which task was committed to Jahn’s pupil Friedrich Matz. The 
premature death of this young and excellent investigator (1874) for a time 
deprived the enterprise of its leader, until Carl Robert entered on the great 
undertaking. He carried it on so zealously, that at present the first part of 
the collection divided into five volumes is shortly to be published. And 
finally Richard Kekulé had in 1873 proposed to the Central Direction the 
collection of the so-called terra-cottas, 7c. of the statuettes and reliefs of baked 
clay, and had thus undertaken a difficult and far-reaching work which had 
hitherto been undeservedly neglected. Assisted by his pul Hermann von 
Rohden, Kekulé accomplished his task as quickly as the material at his 
disposal would allow. The first volume, comprising the terra-cottas of 
Pompeii, compiled by Rohden, appeared in 1880; four years later followed 
Kekulé’s compilation of Sicilian terra-cottas.’ Two further volumes, comprising 
the Roman bas-reliefs best known from the Campana collection in the Louvre 
and the Tanagraean terra-cottas, are in course of preparation, 

But however long the list of the publications of ‘series’ now in process, 
we see that after all but a modest beginning has been made when we con- 
sider the whole of the task yet to be accomplished. Forto mention but afew 
of the most prominent classes of monuments, we are still wanting in the 
statues, the pictures, the vase-paintings, the bronzes, the gems,—to say 
nothing of the architectural works. Only for the first-named class, the 
statues—among the most important of all——are the preparatory operations 
already begun. There are two points of great importance in determining 
the choice of the series to be collected. In the first place it is necessary to 
find the right man for the particular task, which is not always an easy matter, 
The undertakings that have hitherto been started rest entirely on the personal 
Initiative of the editors, who have for the most part had at their command 
the results of some preparatory work, their own or that of others. In 
such a case it was necessary to seize the opportunity, without considering 
whether this or that class of monuments was of the greatest importance. 5So 
that this point has been most ezsential in determining the selection of 
subjects. Besides this consideration, we have that of the funds to be applied 
to the work, The sum granted to the Institute for such purposes scarcely 
suflices to keep on foot the undertakings already started, indeed besides other 
causes, of which we shall speak directly, the paucity of means has had no 
small share in retarding the publications, So that it is no wonder if from 
time to time other series, of narrower compass, which might readily have 
found some one to take them up, have had to be postponed, and if the 
preparatory work for the series next contemplated, that of the statues, 
progresses but slowly. 

It is thus evident that the Institute, working from its centre in 
Berlin, and sustained by the effective co-operation of the branches at Rome 
and Athens, has made considerable efforts towards supplying archaeological 








1 Kekulé, Die Antiben Terracotie. I. H. Stuttgart, 1580. IL EB. Kekulé, Die Terracot- 
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studies with the fundamental basis so long required, All this activity is 
scarcely known beyond the narrowest circle of specialists, still less has it 
received its due meed of praise, But this is only natural when we consider 
that the greater part of the preparatory work must of necessity be accom- 
plished in complete silence. We lose all inclination to disparage the exertions 
made and to complain of the delay in the appearance of results as soon as 
we realize the nature of the preparatory work ; thus even in the case of the 
Corpus Inseriptionum Lotinarum, in spite of the wonderful powers of work 
of Mommsen and his fellow-labourers, whole decennia elapsed from the 
commencement of the whole work before the separate volumes could be 
arranged in something like connected sequence. We may be allowed to trace 
here the course followed in this kind of work in the case of one class of 
monuments which may serve as a specimen—that of the Roman sarcophagi. 
The marble sarcophagi of Roman times fall into two great classes. One 
kind is especially found im Greek lands, and comparatively few specimens 
came from other regions. The other consists of those that are for the most 
part products of the city of Rome, and of a smaller number manufactured in 
other parts of Italy or in the provinces of the Roman empire, Of the 
sarcophagi belonging to the city of Rome, the greater number have remained 
in Rome, but very much seattered, as since the time of the Renaissance, the 
long reliefs of the sarcophagi bave been freely used for the adornment of 
palaces, villas and houses, while the complete sarcophagi have served as 
fountains, troughs, and for similar purposes. <A considerable number had 
gradually found their way into the Roman museums. But there was also a 
large number of these sarcophagi and sarcophagus reliefs that had strayed 
away from Rome into the other museums of Kurope. Searcely a single 
collection, as far as St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Scotland (Rossie Priory), 
Portugal, is without any specimens. On account of this wide diffusion of 
inaterial, the editor experiences in the first place considerable trouble in 
making a complete survey, then he has to make sure how much of this has 
already been published and also whether the publications are to be trusted. 
This is very seldom the ense, since at the present day the claims of science are 
much higher than they were formerly, and involve not only reproductions 
necurate in detail and correct in style, but above all things we must have it 
carefully ascertained how much of the work in high relief—so easily damaged 
—is really antique, and how much is an addition due to the naive delight in 
creation of past centuries, which, unconcerned with questions as to genuine- 
ness, busied itself in producing something pleasing that could be used in the 
decorations of courts, passages, and halls, We also have to cope with modern 
restorations, as they are still carried on in Rome, where, ¢g., people are not 
afraid to produce, by completely arbitrary additions, from the damaged 
remains of a sarcophagus representing Marsyas, a varied combination of 
representations of all kinds of events. These investigations are, of course, 
only to be made with the originals, and thus require long journeys on the 
part of the collator, often to distant lands, where the remains of ancient art 
are to be found at the very limits of modern culture. Personal inspection is 
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most particularly needed in the case of those sarcophagi which are only 
known from descriptions, often only from brief mentions, And again, it is 
only in this way that the distinction can safely be made between what merits 
or requires reproduction by engraving, and what only needs an exact 
description; since it would evidently be needless waste to have a drawing 
made of every single repetition of exactly the same composition. 

These preparatory efforts on the part of the intending editor must be 
followed by those of the dranghtsman. And it 1s no light task to discover 
an artist who bas skill in work of this particular kind and is willing to devote 
himself to itentirely. As soon as he is found, he must next be made acquainted 
with the special character of the work in hand and must acquire practice in 
it. Mechanical reproductions, by means of photography, are generally im- 
possible owing to the position of the monuments and the light in which they 
stand. We must have recourse then to drawing by hand, which by reason of 
the multitude of figures, and the dimensions of the compositions, often, too, 
the inconvenient position of the objects, occupies a great deal of time, And 
then the draughtsman ought also to be somewhat of adiplomatist. He must 
obtain access to the original, must overcome the innumerable, always novel 
difficulties which the fancies of the owners or the avarice of the keepers put 
in his way, must on occasions provide himself with a scaffold and see to what 
is necessary in other ways, In Rome, or generally in the larger museums, he 
is supported in his efforts by the officials of the Institute or the directors of 
the collections, but in the smaller, out-of-the-way places, he must rely on his 
own energy, tact, and powers of persuasion, But at last all these difficulties 
are overcome, and the bitter cold of winter in the museums and the glowing 
heat of summer in the streets and courts have been successfully withstood,— 
the drawings are ready. Now begins the revision, foreven the most practised 
draughtsman, not being a specialist in archaeology, will not be able to com- 
prehend and reproduce everything correctly. Again, he will hardly in every 
case have a quite sound judgment as to the distinction between the antique 
parts and the modern additions or alterations. The head of the undertaking 
must therefore set out on his travels again, and if possible in company with 
the draughtsman, must set about a comparison of the drawings with the 
originals, and order what alterations may be necessary, Not till then does 
the material lie to hand in a form fit for use. 

This work, which has to do with several thousands of many-figured 
reliefs, has meantime occupied a period of many years and necessarily 
consumed large sums of money. As a matter of fact, the work preparatory 
to the Corpus Sarcophagorum has cost about £5,000. Now begins the pub- 
lication; A publisher has to be found and terms arranged with him—no 
easy matter in a work involving so much engraving. Besides this, the editor 
of the collection must determine the arrangement of the whole work, the 
suitable distribution of the separate subjects on the plates, the mode of re- 
production—by copper-plate, lithography, mechanical process, or one of the 
heliotype processes—and to superintend the carrying out of the whole. He 
must at the same time be always on the watch to see whether in the mean- 
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time new monuments of the kind come to light and require supplementary 
drawings. Finally he has to compose the letterpress, and to solve all the 
problems which may be raised in connection with it. Then he must send to 
press, and the printing being often of a laborious kind involves yet further 
expenditure of time; and now at last first the volume, finally the whole 
work, is complete, until fresh accretions of monuments necessitate the 
production of supplementary numbers. 

Thus tedious is the process involved in every single series. With smaller 
works that frequently change hands and are easily lost sight of when in 
private ownership, such as terra-cottas, the difficulties are in many respects. 
yet greater, Then again, the greater the artistic merit or the more peculiar 
the style of the monument, the greater are the difficulties of « really artistic 
drawing and reproduction. Yet another point is to be observed. It is not 
enough to reproduce in their present condition the originals that are still extant 
we must go back to the older sources, some of which set before us these same 
works in their earlier state, often untouched by any restorations, while others 
preserve for us sculptures that have vanished or been lost. We have to do 
with two different kinds of sources, Particularly valuable are the older 
collections of drawings after the antique, from the fifteenth century down- 
wards, to which only in recent years the attention of archaeologists has been 
directed. This material is again very scattered. Berlin and Coburg, 
possessing two copies of a large collection of such drawings made about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, were first considered. A particularly rich. 
treasure is hidden in the Royal private library at Windsor, the collections of 
the famous Commendatore dal Pozzo, of the seventeenth century, of the 
Cardinal Massimi, &c., a great part of which the Institute has been able to 
make use of by the kind mediation of the Empress Frederick, and by 
the gracious permission of the Royal possessor. The British Museum, some 
English private collections, the Paris Library, the Library of the Escurial, &c., 
contain other drawings of the kind not yet sufficiently brought to light, and 
we can hardly doubt that many similar sources of information lie unknown 
in various places, These must be tracked ont and brought into use as far 
as is possible, But not only are the treasures hidden in manuscripts to be 
discovered—all the literature of past times must be diligently searched 
through with the same object. Reports of excavations, descriptions of 
vanished works or of the earlier state of such as have since been defaced, 
early engravings, notices of the fortunes of the monuments in the hands of 
various owners, of dealers, and of restorers—all these form the material for 
long and tedious labours, which, however, not being specially difficult, can 
be apportioned to younger workers under experienced oversight. It is quite 
evident that this indispensable work, if it had to be undertaken afresh for 
each separate undertaking, especially if we take into account the scattered 
and not easily accessible state of the literature on the subject, would involve 
a quite unreasonable waste of time, money, and strength. But also for the 
collection of Latin inscriptions, of which the conditions are very similar to 
those of the collection of sarcophagi and other monuments, the troublesome 
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work of making extracts of the whole literature in manuscript or print, had 
been undertaken and accomplished asa whole. So that we must regard as 
a necessity to the completion of the entire undertaking of the publication 
of series, a repértory, comprehensive and as complete as possible, of archaeo- 
logical literature—not, of course, to be printed as a work in itself, but as a 
preparatory help to archaeological work. This notwithstanding 1t 1s possible 
that the order of the monuments to be extracted may be determined with 
reference to such undertakings as might be nearest at hand. This task also 
has already been undertaken by the Institute with a special view to the 
future series of statues, and has only been temporarily interrupted through 
want of the necessary funds. 

But we have not even yet come to an end of the efforts of the Institute 
for the progress of archaeology. We must add a considerable number of 
special publications and of grants towards the publication of works, which, 
though useful, were not likely to be a commercial success, Not, of course, 
that such assistance was given whenever asked for, even in the case of very 
desirable publications. Such a course would have gone beyond the means and 
the purposes of the Institute. Only such works could be taken up which 
liad, so to speak, the character of inventories or of sources of information. 
Among these are, in the first place, catalogues of antiques, such as that by 
Duetschke, in five volumes, of the collections of Upper Italy, including those 
of Florence !; that by Matz and von Duhn of the scattered monuments of 
Rome *; and that by Schreiber of the collection in the Villa Ludovisi2? Next 
to these comes Schoene’s index of the valuable Bocchi collection of vases 
in Adria, of which the Institute undertook the publication, with copious 
illustration by plates’ The Jubilee of the year 1879 was the oceasion of 
De Rossi's magnificent work on the older plans and views of the city of 
Rome, which opened up an almost unknown field of research. It was also 
from the funds of the Institute that means were provided for Mau's History 
of Decorative Wall-painting in Pompeii, with the accompanying valuable atlas 
of splendidly executed coloured plates, a work of the greatest importance 
for the knowledge of ancient decoration." Scbliemann’s Mycene finds led 
to the two great publications of Furtwiingler and Léscheke on the so-called 
Mycene vases, which make a considerable contribution towards the knowledge 
of one of the oldest phases of art and civilization on Greek soil? An excavna- 
tion specially undertaken by the Institute in the neighbourhood of Acharnae 
brought to light a bee-hive vault like those of Mycene, the complete contents 
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of which were published in a special treatise.’ Another is ready for pubhea- 
tion on an excavation undertaken by the Institute itself in Lesbos under the 
superintendence of Koldewey, for exploring a large and hitherto completely 
unknown Ionic temple. Finally, with the support of the Preissian Ministry 
of Education and of the German Military Staff the Institute undertook an 
entirely fresh survey of Attica, and is publishing the results under Ernst 
Curtius and Kaupert’s supervision in more than twenty large sheets’ By 
these means, Attica now belongs to the most exactly known regions of the 
world, A detailed text by Milchhoefer accompanies the atlas, As a welcome 
sequel to this we may regard the maps of Mycene, undertaken by Captain 
Steffen, which have for the first time presented a clear and complete 
representation of this remarkuble seat of the earliest Greek culture.’ 


IT. 


We hope that what we have said above will have made clear to the 
reader how narrow and inaccurate is that conception which would still make 
the Archaeological Institute identical with the Joman Institute, and 
confine all attention to this branch only. What we are dealing with is in 
fact nothing leas than an attempt at the organization of archacologieal work, 
so far as such an attempt is necessary and practicable; for it is hardly needful 
to say that, besides this, the free labour of individuals will and must often 
continue to be the principal factor in scientific progress. This thought was 
already present to Gerhard and to the other founders of the Roman Institute, 
and we must admire the talent with which the task was taken up, and the 
parts assigned, while the threads invisibly rested in the hands of that great 
organizer. But since Gerhard’s death we have no central personality, 
acknowledged as such by all nations and by all fellow-workers. Moreover, 
the tasks set before archaeology—which may justly be considered among the 
most progressive sciences of our century—have so much increased that a single 
person and the former limited means no longer suffice for the comprehensive 
and lofty purposes in view. In consequence, the Central Direction, faithful 
to the traditions of the Institute while gradually transforming them, has 
undertaken this task and entered on the new paths marked out, without 
claiming in any way a privilege for doing so, but showing the way to other 
similar Institutions or Academies which might be willing to undertake or to 
promote other parts of the large work still remaining. For it is evident that 
neither the work of individual specialists nor the means of individual 
publishers would be sufficient for such a scope. Only large public funds, 
methodically laid out, might in time attain the goal. The same remarks 
apply to the large historical publications undertaken in different countries 
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and generally supported by public funds, or by learned bodies, except that it 
results necessarily from the nature of art, which must appeal to the eye, 
and to the conditions of the editing of works of art, that the publication 
of the great archaeological collections requires much larger sums than 
do the drawing up and the publication of mere written documents, And 
so in the choice of the means of reproduction no luxury is admitted; in 
fact economy is carried to such lengths that—hitherto, at least—those whio 
are working on the series or on the special enterprises, receive no other 
reward for their most fatiguing labours than that which consists in the 
consciousness of having furthered the cause of science. There is need in 
truth of the self-denying, ideal tone of mind, which is not yet out of vogue 
among the representatives of science in Germany, to overcome faint-hearted- 
ness in work, But there is also need of a union of all forces, of a close 
organization, to prevent the strength of individuals from being spent un- 
profitably, and to make all efforts help towards the attainment of the great 
objects in view, 

It has already been remarked that for these objects the most important 
means have been provided in the two institutions abroad, the Roman and the 
Athenian Institutes. For either of these Institutes, its sphere of action has 
been determined by its geographical position, Athens must be the centre of 
exploration for those lands of the East where Greek influences have pre- 
ponderated, not merely for European Greece with its islands and the 
neighbouring regions, but also for Asia Minor, which has of late been the 
field of rival explorations from all nations, as far as Cyprus and the coasts of 
ancient Phoenicia, The Roman branch institution naturally has Italy for its 
primary field of research, without losing sight of the further western landa of 
the old Roman Empire. Besides keeping a watchful eye on all fresh dis- 
coveries, besides their own travels of research and even their own excavations 
on a small scale, the branch institutions find leisure for prosecuting vigorously 
those great tasks which belong to the Institute as a whole, The directors 
of the series as well as the artists employed, naturally have recourse to the 
secretaries in Rome or Athens, who amooth their paths and generally 
undertake their cause, But besides the secretaries, they have at their 
disposal the whole ranks of young scholars, who for about forty years have, in 
the phrase of the Capitol, gone by the name of ragaza, Of these the 
main body consists of those who hold the bursaries of the Institute, four 
being appointed every year, and they are joined by other young scholars, 
Germans and foreigners—of Inte especially Austrians, These young men, 
under the direction of the secretaries, go through courses of stuily, with 
practical work, in archaeology, epigraphy, and topography, which, considering 
the riches of material heaped up and still accumulating from all sides in the 
museums, afford an incomparable practical completion to their previous 
academic studies, Moreover they make their entrance, under the guidance of 
the secretaries, into the organism we have already described of archaeological 
work asa whole, and it is gratifying to see how zealously and how skilfully 
the young men, in addition to their own studies, undertake now the 
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cataloguing of a collection, now the promotion of one of the great pub- 
lications, now a small excavation, now the exploration of unknown places 
or of insufficiently known ruins. We soon recognize that a strong common 
motive power urges on all these labours, and how in active and fnendly 
competition each exerts himself for the common good: ‘To be the first in 
every field, and still surpass the rest.’ And yet the reins are not held so 
tight as may be the case in other similar institutions. The German way 
is to leave to the individuals as much freedom as possible, and the good 
training and good will of the majority fully justifies this principle, All the 
more encouraging is the voluntary co-operation of the individuals in common 
effort for the progress of science. 

When the attention has to be directed to such high and far-reaching 
purposes, the question naturally arises whether the arrangements handed 
down from the past are still quite adequate to those purposes, or whether in 
certain points reforms are required. Such considerations have come home to 
the members of the Central Direction for many years past. As might 
naturally be expected, any such suggestions applied less to the newer 
arrangements which were a product of the tendency to take a wider range 
than they did to the oldest part of the whole establishment, the Roman 
Institute. This had both in its organs and in its settlements entirely kept 
to the traditions of its time of foundation, more than a half-century before, 
when the Roman Institute was the only accredited scientific representative of 
archaeology in Italy. But in the place of a patronizing Papal government and 
a divided Italy, had been formed the united Italian kingdom, which was 
striving to gather its forces together in the scientific as well as in the political 
field, and wrote on its banner the proud utterance : ‘ I/alia fa da st! Already 
in the year 1872, the municipal Commission of Archaeology, which had for 
its task to preserve antiquarian interests amidst the extensive rebuilding 
going on in the new capital of Italy, began to publish its own archaeological 
journal, the editors of which were in a better position than the Institute to 
follow up and to place on record the discoveries which were daily being 
made, Thus the antiquities of the city of Rome were withdrawn from the 
monthly Reports of the Institute, and only the Monuwmenti with the Annali 
attached to them continued to be the natural vehicle for publications 
requiring much space and large plates, A quantity of periodicals in the 
provinces of wider or narrower scope followed the example of the capital. Of 
still greater moment was the decision taken in 1875 by the Roman Accademia 
dei Lincei to publish monthly accounts of all new excavations and discoveries 
derived from the reports furnished by the Inspectors of Excavations through- 
out Italy to the General Direction of Antiquities at Rome. The annual 
quarto volume composed of these official Notizie degli scavi served the same 
purpose which the Bullettino of the Institute had been endeavouring for half 
a century to carry out with less abundant and trustworthy materials. Was it 
then expedient to continue the production of the Pullettina in its early form? 
None could answer this question in the affirmative except those who regarded 
anything which was customary as necessarily worthy of preservation. 
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The difficulties connected with the folio plates of the Monumenti Inediti 
were of another kind. When that publication was begun, two methods of 
engraving only were in use for such works, lithograph and copperplate. The 
former process had been only occasionally used by the Institute, particularly 
for the plates published in Paris, and again, more recently, for the reproduction 
in colours of vase- and wall-paintings. Copperplate engraving, on the other 
hand, was used by skilled artists both in Paria and Rome, and so was 
principally employed for the plates of the Institute. During a long time, 
up toabout 1870, they were confided mainly to Bartolommeo Bartoccini, whose 
engravings also in other artistic publications have won celebrity. But gradu- 
ally this branch of art decayed at Rome, and now it is cultivated with far 
more success elsewhere. Thus in the case of difficult engravings foreign 
engravers had to be employed, Also in regard to all of the modern photo- 
graphic processes of reproduction the level of technical excellence at Rome 
is rather low; and the silver-printing which is practised there with zeal and 
success is out of the question when a large edition is required. In the case 
of chromo-lithography too, only easy subjects are reproduced with tolerable 
success. The result of these unfortunate conditions, for which the Institute 
was in no way responsible, was that difficult plates had frequently to be 
executed out of Italy. And when this was the case the original drawings 
had to be sent to Berlin, or Leipzig, or Munich, and the stock of the valuable 
plates had to be sent back to Rome; whence once more at the end of the 
year they made their way back to Germany with the complete edition. It 
was surely simpler and more practical, seeing that this would probably be 
necessary oftener and oftener in coming years, simply to remove the whole 
publishing of the Monwnenti from Rome. 

For such removal there was another and a still stronger reason. The 
Monumenti were the only folio publication at the disposal of the Institute. 
In the hands of the secretaries at Rome they were naturally mainly used 
for the reproduction of Italian monuments, among which a prominent place 
was taken by the monuments of Etruria, and lately by those of early Italian 
civilization, besides vases, statues of the kind common in Roman museums: 
sarcophagi, and wall-paintings. True Greek art was thrust too much into 
the background, and commonly found a place only on suggestion from abroad. 
Such a selection of material fulfilled ill the general purposes of the Institute. 
It naturally seemed unfair that the Athenian Institute, situated at the very 
source of the purest art and in the midst of continual important discoveries 
should not have so large a share in that great publication as had Rome, A’ 
share in it was also claimed by the Berlin Direction; German museums 
and many foreign galleries, such as the British. Museum with its many 
unpublished treasures, could be more easily reached from Berlin, 

Finally there were inconveniences in connection with the Anneli. One 
of the chief purposes of this publication was, as has been shown, to provide 
an accompanying text to the plates of the Mouwmenfi: the two were closely 
connected. The consequence was that sometimes a very important monu- 
ment difficult of comment was kept back for years because an able 
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commentator could not be found ; sometimes a plate was accompanied by a 
hastily written paper quite unworthy to appear in a first-rate periodical. 
Such experiences suggested the question whether it would not be better to 
loosen the close union between the Annali and the large plates, and to let 
each periodical stand on an independent footing. 

Yet another point called for consideration. At the time when the 
Institute was founded, circumstances had required the exclusive use of the 
Italian, French, or Latin language, and the exclusion of German. But times 
were changed, Knowledge of the German language had, within the last few 
decades, spread to a remarkable extent, especially in Italy,—the only country 
here in question. There are at the present day in the principal cities of Italy 
but few. scholars who are not acquainted with German, at least sufficiently 
well to be able to read it without difficulty, especially as German archaeologi- 
cal literature cannot be safely neglected by any student of the subject. On 
the other hand there was not a single Italian whose ears were not sensitive 
to the foreign-sounding style of Italian that pervaded the writings of the 
Institute, and it required all the courtesy which belongs to Italians by birth 
and breeding to endure patiently, and without change of countenance, such 
mutilation of their beautiful mother-tongue. As early as ten years ago, on 
the occasion of the jubilee of the Institute, the impatient inquiry was heard 
from the younger Italians, whether the time had not come to allow admission 
to the German language, with the Italian, into the periodicals of the Institute, 
and to give credit to Italians for knowing at least so much German. And 
indeed, since the French had withdrawn from the Institute, and the Roman 
Institute belonged almost entirely to Germans and Italians, it seemed unrea- 
sonable to reserve, simply in memory of old times, to the French language 
the place it had formerly held, now that its use had long ceased to be very 
frequent, and to exclude German from the periodicals of an institution 
that belongs to the German Empire, from which it derives its entire 
support, is guided by German officials, and is by preference frequented by 
young German scholars. We may safely ask whether France, England, or 
Italy, under similar circumstances, would ever have for more than fifty years 
completely renounced the employment of their own languages in oral dis- 
cussion and in publication, And apart from the question of national dignity, 
convenience and equity demanded that Germans should no longer be com- 
pelled to clothe, or to cause others to clothe, their articles in the generally in- 
convenient and ill-fitting garment of a foreign tongue. How much of the 
natural expression of the thought and the original colour of the description is 
usually lost in this process of transformation, and how easily an unintended 
comic element creeps in, might be illustrated from many examples. 


IIL. 


Tt was along these lines that changes were being mooted within the 
Central Direction, and a discussion of the subject had been placed among the 
agenda for the next general meeting, when-matters were unex pectedly brought 
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toa more speedy decision. Inthe New Year's number of the Aélnische Zeitung 
for 1885, Herr Ihne, Professor of English Literature at the University of 
Heidelberg, and author of several works on Roman history, who had lived 
some winter months at Rome, complained of the exclusion of the German 
language from the writings and discussions of the Roman Institute. Tho 
Imperial Chancellor (the Institute as a foundation depending on the 
Empire, and on account of its branch academies in foreign parts, comes 
under the Foreign Office) demanded from the Central Direction a statement 
on the subject, and subsequently ordered them to give the German language 
its proper privileges in the Roman Institute. The Monumenti and tho 
Annali were to be turned into a German periodical, the use of Latin being 
permitted; in the Budlettino, on the other hand, Italian was to be allowed, 
and in exceptional cases also French. In the oral discussions of the meetings 
German and also Italian were to be used—other languages only when the 
speakers were unfamiliar with either of these tongues. By this means, 
a definite line was laid down for the further resolutions of the Central 
Direction. In the most essential points, these new orders agreed with the 
intended changes already described, and although at first the regulation 
seemed to involve difficulties in some points of its execution, after a personal 
conference of the Central Direction with the Roman secretaries, a sntisfactory 
understanding was reached as to the method of carrying out the future 

The affairs of the Monwmenti lent themselves the most easily to re- 
arrangement. When this was to be made the chief periodical of the Institute 
as a whole, the removal from Rome to the residence of the Central Direction, 
Berlin,—also desirable on technical grounds—and the transformation of the 
Monumenti antichi inediti into Antike Bildwerke followed as a matter of 
course, The epithet tnedifi might be omitted, because an occasional more 
exact republication of monuments of which hitherto only inadequate 
engravings had appeared, was not to be entirely excluded. Each of the 
three centres of the Institute, Berlin, Rome, and Athens, obtained free 
disposal of a third of the twelve annual plates, although this rule is not to 
be enforced with pedantic precision. If one of the three seats of Direction 
happens to be particularly rich in materials, so that it can make public 
any specially important monuments, it is an understood thing that precedence 
should be given to its publications, and on the other hand the editorial staff 
has to take means for preventing undue preference from being given to any 
particular kind of monuments, and to provide for a fair proportion among the 
works of architecture, of sculpture, and of painting. The three numbers that 
have appeared since the change afford a justification of it which will be easily 
appreciated. They are distinguished from the former Roman Monumenti 
both by the variety of important monuments and by the great superiority in 
the processes of reproduction, and if, especially in the latter respect, some- 
thing remains to be desired (for in this respect Berlin is less advanced 
than, ¢.g. Vienna), the progress made is nevertheless clear to every unpre- 
judiced mind. We would observe in particular that the investigation of 
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architectural remains had not till now been allowed to occupy the space 
which its importance merited. The textual appendix toeach number consists 
only of a rather short table of contents of the separate plates, which gives 
the facts about as fully as would a good catalogue. No more lengthy 
explanations are permitted in that place, Such elucidations as are necessary, 
in cases where opinions may safely be stated, find their place in one or other 
of the periodicals of the Institute ; where the mere reproduction is sufficient, 
or where adequate explanation would require deeper and more~protracted 
study, then at least the monument is made accessible to all archaeologists as 
soon as possible. 

When in the case of the large plates, appended explanatory notices 
ceased to be necessary, the Annali seemed to lose their chief raison d'étre, 
which had consisted in maintaining such connection between illustration and 
explanation. The remaining part of the contents of this periodical were more 
like those of the Bullettino. Seeing then that the number of really valuable, 
or even of somewhat important archaeological works which can take the 
shape of magazine articles, is not very numerous, and seeing also that it 
would not be desirable to further the publication of inferior work by means 
of a superfluity of periodicals of similar character, it seemed advisable to 
effect a concentration of forces, the more so as other nations—lItaly, France, 
England, America—have recently begun with great success to unite their 
forces in special periodicals dedicated to archaeology. To this end, the part 
of the Roman Annali devoted to the more important investigations was 
united with the Archacologische Zeitung of Berlin, and the twofold origin 
was expressed in the new title of Archacologisches Jahriuch. For the sensa- 
tional interest of striking novelties, suitable for a journal or a monthly 
magazine, is out of place in a quarterly or an annual, which should be in the 
first place devoted to continuous scientific investigations of greater or less 
scope. These can sometimes dispense with pictorial illustrations, or they 
may be illustrated in the plates of the annual or by smaller sketches inserted 
in the letterpress, or finally they may be attached to the larger plates of 
the Antike Bildwerke, The form of the Jahriuech ia like that of the previous 
Archacologische Zeitung, but made a little smaller, so that the inconvenient! 
two-column page could be changed for a single column. The annual ir 
supposed to be capable of extension by the issue of separate supplements. 
Often, unfortunately, the publication of extensive archaeological works which 
require a large number of plates meets with great difficulties in the conditions 
of the book trade, or sometimes it is effected in an out-of-the-way place, 
where it is withdrawn from convenient general use. The supplementary 
numbers of the annual, following as occasion arises, are designed to obviate, 
as far as possible, these disadvantages, without compelling the purchasers 
of the annual to take the supplements in addition. As a first instalment 
a paper by Strzygowski on the illustrated calendar of Furius Dionysius 
Philocalus (A.D. 354) has already appeared. A number of other interesting 
works—for instance, a report on important discoveries in the Acolic town of 
Aegae, and a treatise, by Dirpfeld and Reisch, on the remains of earlier Greek 
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theatres and their arrangements—have been promised in the forthcoming 
supplements. Finally, from the present year onwards, the annual, appearing 
in quarterly numbers, contains a regular supplement corresponding to the 
Archaeoloyische Anzeiger formerly edited by Gerhard, For as it is desired, as 
far as possible, to keep the annual in the regions of purely scientific discussion, 
and seeing that the periodicals of the Roman and of the Athenian Institute 
—of which we shall speak directly—are occupied principally within their 
own geographical limits, it is advisable to have a paper of freer scope for 
communications on points of bibliography and on points touching muscums, 
for notices of the proceedings of the Berlin Archaeological Society (a society 
akin, as it were, to the Institute) and of other scientific societies, for news of 
excavations, for short scientific notices, for obituary records, and so forth. 
This completion of the annual by the addition of a paper of this kind will 
certainly meet the wishes of many fellow-workers, especially of such as reside 
in the provinces, and owing to their distance from the centres of the Institute 
are without opportunity of hearing the news that ever flows thither from 
all parts. Thus, for example, since a knowledge of the proceedings of the 
above-mentioned Berlin Society, very important in many ways, has for years 
been unattainable by means of German archaeological periodicals, people had 
to gather their information from political, literary, and other newspapers and 
weekly papers. If possible, this will not be the case in future. 

Besides these two German publications, which especially represent the 
Institute as a whole, the two foreign Institutes naturally require each its 
special organ. In Athens, the Mittheilungen appearing in quarterly numbers, 
illustrated by a number of smaller plates, has for the most part kept its 
original arrangement. Under Ulrich Koehbler's editorship, this periodical has 
by the thoroughness of its discussions and its excellent scientific tone 
obtained a place of honour among its contemporaries, The only wish to be 
expressed —one justified by the title of communications—is that the periodical 
could be directed more along the lines taken by the publication—also 
Athenian—of the French School. However, in this respect a marked 
improvement has of late been visible, which is to be attributed partly to the 
conscious purpose of the editors, partly to the increased interest in travels 
and discoveries taken by members of the Institute, especially by the holdera 
of studentships and their companions, and partly in the character and bent 
of studies of one of the secretaries. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, who had belonged 
to the Athenian Institute for some years, and became second secretary in 
1886, and soon alter first secretary, belongs to that band of architects who 
have received a thorough training in the exact investigation of ancient 
buildings, by means of the German excavations at Olympia and the 
Prussian at Pergamum, and at the same time are capable of making a com- 
plete co-ordination of their investigations with those of archaeologists who 
have undergone a different training. In securing Dirpfeld for the Athenian 
Institute, the study of architecture—hitherto almost entirely neglected— 
has won a permanent place as a branch of the work of the Institute. 
Both the Antike Bildwerke and the Athenian Mittheilungen, have already 
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gained much thereby, and not the least advantage of the newly aroused 
activity of the Institute has been the gradual fresh measurement of extant 
ancient buildings, and the discussion of the results obtained from them. The 
lesser excavations set on foot in various places for the purpose of promoting 
those investigations afford at the same time an excellent training in such 
work for the young scholars who take part in them. It is to be hoped that 
Germany will not renounce the liope of plucking, on some future occasion, 
new Olympian or Pergamene laurels, and on such an occasion, this band of 
directors of excavations will be found, in virtue of their knowledge and their 
practical skill, to be of very great service. 

The example of the Athenian periodical naturally suggested itself to 
those who had the task of revising the form of the Roman /ulleitine. The 
zealous activity of the Italians above described, particularly in reporting 
archaeological discoveries, and to some extent also in working out results, 
necessitated some kind of change. We are far from regretting this cireum- 
stance—on the contrary, it seems to us quite in the order of things that 
Italy, strengthened on all sides, should regard it as a task peculiarly her own 
to collect and make known the archaeological facts and discoveries within her 
own limits; nay, we acknowledge, with unmixed satisfaction, that among the 
reporters not a few are accomplishing their task most meritoriously, Though 
the Roman Institute has lost thereby some of its previous functions, it still 
retains sufficient for its powers. Moreover, even in the field of reporting, not 
ull its duties were taken away. With respect to such important excavations 
aa, ¢.g., those of Pompeu, no reports are, for minuteness and accuracy, to be 
compared with those of Mau in the Roman Bulletlino. The Italian official 
inspectors of excavations are so numerous that it is impossible for all to stand 
at the same level of scientific knowledge, and many places merit and require 
a more accurate report. This applies especially to those parts of Italy which 
were once Greek, and which he somewhat outside the circle of interests of 
the Italian investigator, Further, it is a natural result of regular and official 
drawing up of reports, that in the course of a long-continued excavation the 
connection of results is easily broken, and that they cannot afford to pass over 
anything, however slight and insignificant. We can thus easily imagine that 
in many cases a supplementary or a periodical résumé of the really important 
things discovered (which must depend not on the descriptions of others but 
on personal observation), and a sketch of the results ensuing therefrom, must 
be by no means out of place. And further, the Athenian Mitéheilungen have 
shown that, besides the reports of excavations, room may be found for special 
scientific investigations. ‘This function of the former Anneli, with the plates 
thereto belonging, is now also reserved for the Bullellino. So that the 
Roman Mitiheifwnagen (with the second title of Bullettino) not only represent 
the former Pudlettino, but constitute, with the addition of a part of the 
Annali, an extended organ for researches belonging to the regions of the 
Roman Institute, ie. to all the western lands of the Mediterranean basin. 
As not only the labour of Germans, but, according to the older custom, the 
co-operation of Italian members of the Institute is particularly expected in 
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this field, both languages are equally favoured in this periodical ; indeed, in 
order to satisfy the interests of Italian workers and readers as far as possible, 
it is probable that Italian will continue for long time to be the dominant 
language. The appended plates are in many, perhaps in most cases, sufficient 
for the illustration of the papers. At the same time, it is possible here also 
to hand over the more comprehensive monuments or groups of monuments 
to the Antike Bildworke, while the treatises pertaining thereto, if they are to 
be in Italian, may find their place in the Roman Afttthelungen, Finally, we 
must especially notice—what is indeed self-evident, but has encountered 
doubts and fears in some quarters—that the secretaries in Rome and Athens 
are as independent as they were before, in relation not only to the editing of 
their periodicals, but to the whole sphere of their scientific activity. 

But the new arrangement of the periodicals which we have described 
was not the only novelty. One which penetrated deeper into all previous 
habits was the permission to use the German language in the meetings of 
the Institute. These winter meetings in the large library of the Institute 
form, if we may use the expression, the great mart for the exchange of Italian 
and German knowledge. Here more than anywhere else have been formed, for 
more than half a century, the friendly personal ties which bind together the 
scholars of both nations—here the newest discoveries are imparted, and 
become at once material for a lively exchange of thought, At one time, all 
listen with eager reverence to an enchanting analysis from Giambattista de 
Rossi; at another, they follow with interest the arguments of the German 
scholars belonging to the Institute. The medium of mutual understanding 
was the Italian language. It was open to doubt whether German were—not 
equally well, but in any degree at all—adapted to this purpose, For there is 
for a foreigner a very great difference between the faculty of understanding a 
printed treatise and that of following a spoken discourse, and in this case 
there was also to be considered the great variety among German dialects, and 
the want of fluency sometimes found especially among the younger scholars, 
In fact, the fear seemed to be justified that to introduce the German language 
without making any exceptions would be to defeat the whole object of these 
gatherings, and to disturb the old, near relations subsisting between Italian 
and German fellow-workera, This result was unfortunately, before there was 
any visible sign of the intention of such a radical change, assumed as certain 
also in certain German circles at Rome, and was also openly talked of in the 
presence of the Italian friends of the Institute. ‘Thus excitement and bad 
feeling were aroused in Rome, People thought themselves justified in 
assuming that the traditional relations towards the Italians were now at stake, 
and there arose a project of an opposition Italian Institute started by the Inte 
minister Bonghi. But when the official proceedings in Berlin, which took a 
certain time, were completed, it became evident that here once more there 
had been ‘much ado about nothing.’ Certainly, the German language was 
allowed free access to the meetings, and indeed, for the so-to-speak official 
parts of the session—the opening and closing—its use was made compulsory, 
in order thereby to maintain in some measure the claims of Germany in 
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regard to the Institute. -But since, in case Italian scholars should be present, 
the use of Italian was expressly to be permitted to all present without any 
limitations, the Tialians still had it in their power to give preponderance to 
the language of the land in which the Institute was established. If foreign 
guests are unable to express themselves in either of these languages or in 
Latin, they may, as an exceptional privilege, take part in the proceedings In 
other languages, such as English or French. 


IV. 


The readers who have followed these explanations will, I trust, have 
become convinced on two points. In the first place, that the changes 
necessitated within the last few years in the Roman Institute have resulted 
quite naturally on the one hand from the transformation of the Institute into 
a firmly-established institution of the German Empire, and on the other 
hand, from the extension of the scientific objects which had to be placed in 
view. Even the change of name from ‘ Instituto di Corrispondenza 
archeologica’ into the more simple ‘ Deutsches archiologisches Institut’ was 
a natural result of that change in official position, and at once it points to the 
fact that the unduly narrow range of the earlier Roman Institute has been 
expanded so as to form an organization on a large scale, proceeding from its 
centre in Germany, and comprehending a variety of forces. Yet this change 
in name does not by any means betoken a character of exclusiveness, which 
would be contrary to the old international traditions of the Institute. On the 
contrary, the co-operation of all engaged in a like work, to whatsoever nation 
they may belong, is most earnestly desired, To this end, all the privileges 
and means of assistance which the Institute can offer have been placed at 
the disposal of all workers equally. The lectures and demonstrations which 
the secretaries undertake with the students are, both in Rome and in Athens, 
open to young scholars from foreign countries, if they have suflicient 
acquaintance with the German language, and we are glad to see that these 
advantages are willingly made use of in Athens by the members of the 
American and the British Schools. In the rooms of the Casa Tarpea, 
foreign archaeologists may also find accommodation, 80 far as space permits. 
And again, the use of the excellent library of the Institute is open without 
distinction to all educated persons; how much this permission implies, and 
how eagerly it is used—especially by the Italians—every one knows who has 
spent any length of time in Rome. 

The second point on which I desire to lay especial stress is that of the 
relation of the Institute to the Italians, which through misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations like those noticed above, once threatened to become 
considerably strained, On several occasions, a meaning has been put into 
the changes in the Institute which would imply that a certain ultra-German 
chauvinism had come to prevail there, and that the changes had been 
prompted by feelings of hostility to Rome or even by contempt for the 
Italian colleagues, Yet nothing could be further from the truth. Seeing 
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that we Germans feel ourselves, in political matters, whether through the 
analogies in our recent history, or in virtue of common efforts made in behalf 
of peace, closely bound to the Italian people, how should we come in the field 
of science to renounce all at once all our old traditions and to thrust back, or 
regard with aversion, those who had for a long time been our friends and 
fellow-workers? On the contrary, those changes in the publications of the 
Institute were in part the actual result of the recently-stimulated activity of 
the Italians themselves and of our ungrudging recognition of their claim to 
carry on their own work in their own land and by the light of their own 
knowledge. If in course of time, the scheme once set on foot and since 
abandoned, of an Italian archaeological institute should be carried out, we 
Germans would be the yery first to give the new establishment a hearty 
welcome. We should behold in it not so much ao rival institution as an 
additional strength to the spirit of scientific enterprise which would animate 
both institutes alike, The field of archaeological research is surely wide 
enough and rich enough to allow two institutes to find sufficient work without 
mutual hindrance. How stands the case at Athens? Besides the very 
energetic Greek archaeological society with its own journal, and besides the 
Governmental Department for Antiquities and Museums, which also has its 
monthly reports, we have there at work no less than four foreign archaeo- 
logical institutes—the French School, the German Institute, the American 
School, and the British School, and yet all these find without diffeulty their 
fitting spheres of activity, Why should we expect to find it otherwise in 
Rome, in Italy ? 

But if, nevertheless, those fears have been able to become widespread, and 
even to become diffused beyond the boundaries of Italy, this diffusion is in 
great part to be attributed to the fact that almost at the same time a complete 
change of persons took place in the secretarial bodies both at Athens and 
at Rome. It was easy to attribute an erroneous importance to this fact, which 
indeed resulted from an entirely accidental combination of peculiar circum- 
stances. Athens was deprived of Ulrich Kochler who had for long been sole 
secretary, on his summons to Berlin to undertake the professoriate of ancient 
history—an honourable post which he was naturally unwilling to decline, 
His colleague Dérpfeld remained, and after Eugen Petersen had for a short 
time occupied Kochler’s post, was transferred to the first place, while Paul 
Wolters was associated with him as second secretary. In Rome, there died 
in January, 1887, the venerable Wilhelm Henzen, who for almost half a 
century had taken part in the direction of the Institute, and who had always 
been, to use Mommsen’s words, bonerum litterarum apud duas nationes propa- 
gator, Italorum Germanorumque amicitiae stabilitor, A short time previously, 
Wolfgang Helbig, who likewise had for more than twenty years carefully 
cultivated friendly relations with the Italians, had on the advice of his 
physician requested permission to retire on account of his failing health, and 
under such circumstances, this could hardly be denied to him. Thus there 
left Rome, almost simultaneously, those persons with whom the Italians were 
most familiar, and who might stand as representing the traditions of many 
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years, It was quite natural that some connection should be supposed 
between these events and the new arrangements, though such a supposition 
must ignore the facts that Helbig had taken part in the consultations of the 
Central Direction as to the new constitution, and had declared himself satisfied 
with it in all essential points, and that Henzen had readily undertaken to 
carry out the new arrangements, and thereby to prove to the Italians that 
the scope and intentions of those arrangements had been incorrectly repre- 
sented to them, The Central Direction, thus compelled by circumstances, 
could do nothing more than to fill the posts with the best qualified persons 
available, and with such as were quite clear from any trace of hostility against 
Italy. Thus the principal post was assigned to Eugen Petersen, a well-known 
investigator and teacher of archaeology, who had likewise conducted excava- 
tions and expeditions of discovery in Asia Minor, and whose character, as well 
as his mature age, afforded a pledge that he, like Henzen, would always be 
really to do good services to anybody, and would in everything regard ex- 
clusively the interests of science. At the same time no one seemed better 
suited to the epigraphical part of the task than Christian Hiilsen, fellow- 
worker and successor to Henzen in the publication of the ftitult urbant in 
the great Corpus inseriplionum Lalinarum. Also August Mau, who had for 
long acted as amanuensis to Henzen, and during his long stay at Rome has 
acquired the full confidence of the Italian scholars, was attached to the 
Roman Institute, with the special provision that he shoul devote his attention 
to the library, and also continue to prosecute his study of Pompeii. And if we 
also observe how precisely the most weighty representatives of Italian learning, 
such as De Rossi and Fiorelli, now as previously take an active share in 
the discussions and the work of the Institute, we may rest assured in the 
hope, that even if a few misunderstandings may yet linger in Rome, they 
will all vanish in course of time, and that the old friendly co-operation of 
Germans and Italians will continue to exist—a hope which seems to be 
justified by the three volumes that have since appeared of the Roman Mit- 
theilungen, Finally, we have a pledge for a peaceable administration of all 
the affairs of the Institute, in such fashion as to avoid giving offence, and to 
follow only the best interests of science, in the person of the man who stands 
at the head of the whole Institute. Alexander Conze, who had already for 
many years presided over the Central Direction, but had been hindered by 
other duties from devoting all his powers to the Institute, has now been for 
two years at the head of the whole establishment, in the post of General 
Secretary, which had ceased at Gerhard’s death, but has been revived as 
a new office by the Imperial Government. Thus a fixed central point has 
been given, without which so far-reaching an organization could hardly have 
been kept together. 

However much we may regret the great personal changes of the last few 
years, we must acknowledge that there is a more cheerful side to be seen in 
the application to the work of entirely fresh forces. There are no longer any 
particular interests belonging to the Roman and to the Athenian Institute, 
or to the department in Berlin, but all the officials and all the active members 





of whatever land or nation they may be, who have at heart the energetic and 
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of the Institute, mutually realizing their common interests, are animated by 
an equally warm affection for the Institute asa whole. They all cherish the 
same firm conviction of the importance of their common undertakings, of the 
worthiness of their common aims, and of the necessity, in order to reach those 
aims, of uniting all forces in unbroken harmony. May the Institute in this 
matter find ever the kindly interest and the intelligent support of all those, 








ee oe, 


methodical development of archaeological science, while on its side, the 
Institute is ever ready to support all those who are labouring along with it 
towards a like goal. 


BriassnvEc, Novy, 1558, 
(Rerize!, lug. 1889.) 


“* 
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ARTEMIS-LETO AND APOLLO-LATRBENOS. 


One of the most curious series of Anatolian inscriptions known to me 
has been published by Mr, Hogarth in this Journal, 1587, pp. 376. Their 
importance lies in the fact that they show us the manners and religion of one 
district hardly affected by Greek civilisation, and almost purely native in 
character. As the use of the Greek language and knowledge of Greek 
civilisation spread, the native manners were proscribed as barbarous, and 
even native mythology was discarded and Greek tales adapted to suit the 
locality. I have frequently given instances of this. At Magnesia ad Sipylum, 
for example, if we may judge from the references of Pansanias, the mythology 
of the district was re-modelled under the influence of the Greek literary 
tradition of Niobe, and localities had to be found to suit the details of the 
story. 

As to the inscriptions published by Mr. Hogarth, Nos. 12-20, probably 
no one who reads over the texts can doubt that Greek was strange to the 
writers. They were native Phrygians, speaking their own language with a 
smattering of Greek, quite uneducated, but impressed with the belief 
universal over Asia Minor that Greek was the one langnage of education, 
and trying to express themselves in Greek. In every part of the country 
where the inscriptions enable us to penetrate below the Graeco-Roman 
varnish, the same inference is forced on us. Greek did not succeed in forcing 
itself on the native population of Phrygia, Galatia, Lycaonia, and Cappadocia 
(except in the large cities which were centres of Graeco-Roman civilisation) 
until Christianity gave it the additional power of being the language of the 
Seriptures. 

The fact that the inscriptions were written in Greek by persons who had 
a mere smattering of the language makes them very hard to understand, 
The words are mis-spelt, corrupted, distorted so much as to be sometimes 
unrecognisable. In June 1858 I spent a day at Badinlar, where the inserip- 
tions are for the most part found, and discovered several new texts which 
throw some light on those which had previously been published, The 
interest of the subject makes me think it worth while to publish the newly 
discovered texts, and to show how far they help us towards the proper 
interpretation of those already published. 

I have elsewhere collected the facts which prove that a goddess called 
sometimes Leto, sometimes Artemis, was widely worshipped in the southern 
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and central parts of western Asia Minor, She is invoked as the * Mother,’ 
and her son, most commonly called by the Greek name Apollo, is worshipped 
along with her, The inscriptions of Dionysopolis, where they were known as 
Leto and Lairbenos, give us some curious glimpses of the character of their 
cultus, They permit us to form some idea of the relations that existed 
between the two deities, mother and son, Leto and Lairbenos, on the one 
hand, and their worshippers on the other, With all their rudeness and bad 
grammar, they show us more of the real character of Asia Minor society and 
religion at the period to which they belong than do any other known 
inscriptions, 

Such errors as ¢Fowpdpes for éFeuwdapiov show that the authors of the 
inscriptions picked up by the ear only their small stock of Greek. Tho 
engraving also is so rudely done that A and A, © and 6, C and E, &., are 
frequently confused, and letters are often omitted entirely, The interpretation 
of these texts is greatly a matter of comparison with less obscure inscriptions 
of a similar kind, and I shall therefore at the end quote a few inscriptions 
which throw light on obscurities in the Dionysopolitan texts. M. Foucart’s 
almirable Associations Religieuses chez les Grrecs ought to be rend in company 
with the following texts, 


1, On a small stele at Badinlar, 


CWCANAPOCIEPATIOAE Loravopos “lepatroXe(()- 
THCETTIOPKHE ALK AI THS eriopKicwasy Kal 
ANAINOCICHAGAICTO dvaryvog icitba Is ra 
CYNBwMONEKOAALC cuvBopov éxokdc- 
GHNTTAPANTEAAY MH Gn waparyé\Aw py 
AENAKATA@PONEIN Séva katadpovety 
TUAAIPMHNWETIEIEZEI To Aatpune, evel Efex 
THNEMHNCTHMHNEZENTTIAON THY €uiy ori[AN]yy EFevt ov 


It is perhaps doubtful whether we should read {> 7o[v] curBwpor, Apollo 
being understood as the Geos ciirBmpos; but I think it more probable that in 
the bad Greek of these inscriptions rd ovvB@poy is to be understood as ‘the 
temple of the cipySapor Geoi. My friend Mr, Hogarth recognised in ETHMHN 
the word ¢7j\Aqp, and thus gave me the key to the understanding of the 
formula, 

The people of Hierapolis also worshipped Lairbenos, as is proved by their 
eoing, on which a radiated head of the Sun-god, with the legend AAIPBHNOS, 
frequently occurs. The inscriptions show that persons from Hierapolis*? on 
the south, and Motella on the north, frequently came to share in the worship 

1 "Antiquities of Sonthern Phrygia,’ A. IT., eal Moerrpl ‘AwrdAAwros, 
in Amer. Jour. Archacel.,1887. To the homes * Compare also the inscription No. 4 in my 
of her worship add (7) the Ormeleis in Kabalis, ‘Cities and Bishoprica of Phrygia," Part [., 
as is shown hy the inseription quoted in the J, 27. .8., 1884, 
course of the same article, A. VIIL, "AwdAAcn 
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of the shrine near Dionysopolis overhanging the south bank of the 
Maeander. 

I do not in the transcript correct any of the faults of grammar in the 
text. The intention of the writer seems to be, ‘I, Sosandros of Hierapolis, 
having sworn falsely and being impure on that account, entered the temple 
of the Gods Consort, and I was chastised, and I now give warning that no 
one should despise the god Lairmenos, since he will have my stele as an 
example,” On dyrds, dvayvos, see Foucart, p. 147, 

The inscriptions of this class agree in representing the authors as having 
approached the hieron when polluted with some physical or moral impurity 
and therefore unfit to appear before the god: they are chastised by the god 
(in some cases at least, perhaps in all cases, with some disease 2): they confess 
and acknowledge their fault (€fopeXoyéoua: is the technical term); they 
thereby appease the god (iAdoxopa: probably); they are cured of their ailment 
or released from their punishment; and finally they relate the facts as a 
warning to others not to treat the god lightly, The question might be raised 
whether the oath in this case was a religious one (¢.9. among ¢pareral, 
Foucart, /.c., p. 210, 1, 9), or belonged to ordinary social life, 

The term eiySwyor is important, as showing that the mother and the 
son were worshipped in the same temple and on the same altar: otvvao¢ 
and cuvSepos are often united, but the latter here implies the former, 


2, Orta Keni: in a house: on a marble stele beneath a relief representing 
a tipennis. The stone is broken left and bottom, 


tHCIMOCATIOAAON! Y = ‘Ov)ijoeuos Aréd\A@r [A]ufp 
EYZAMENOCYTIEPTOYKOA 3 pened] edEdpevas vIrep Tou KoA- 


ENTOCBOOLAIATOYCT™ acblévros Song bia robs re .. 
ER AIMHTTAPACECOR e+» € Kal pi Twapayeyor| ....« 
HEYCHMel oo UCI UM cece twee eses 
INEYZAM ».. on etFdpl evos éaTn\oy- 
NTEN pad |noev * 


This fragment would certainly have been interesting, if it were better 
preserved. The relief over it shows that the dipennis was the symbol of the 
god Lairbenos, marking him as the sun-god: the radiated head on coins of 

* Hogarth's suggestion of fever is very pro- | | 
bably right in cases where no other disoase iy 
indicated. 


ha th dore[poedr}e eal uh waperyeyar| ive, orga ly 
eoriag [aod weras, thAoy jaw eifduleros darrge 
Acypap] goer, «.7.A., ‘on behalf of his ox which 


3 The probable maximum of letters lost is 
indicated by the number of dots, The text 
doubtless continued with the usual formula, 
wapeyyO\Acr olive e.t.A. The following re. 
storation, in which I am aided by smgyestions 
of Hogarth, suits the conditions of space, but I 
do pot insert it in the text, as I do not foe) con- 
fident of the two worda that follow chertyg : 
otherwise I think we have reached the truth: 


had been punished (by the god) because he had 
been late and had not mada his Appearance (at 
the temple).” I felt confident when reading the 
inscription that the gap in 5-6 began with sand 
ended with w, and the words which | atinest 
are all technical in these formulae, I haye aleo 
thought of HAlp ebyaperap, Repetitions are 
very common in the following inscriptions, 





~ 


a 
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Hierapolis leads to the same conclusion, At Develar a small relief without 
inscription shows the god on horseback bearing the bipennis over his shoulder, 
a type which is common on coins of Lydia and Phrygia: some numismatists 
used to interpret the figure as an Amazon, but there can be no doubt that 
it represents the Lydo-Phrygian sun-god, who is known in different places 
by such names as Sabazios, Lairbenos, Men Askaenos, Sozon, &e, 

Elsewhere I have mentioned the great variety of forms in the name of 
the god. We have AaipSyves, Aaipunvos, Aepunvds, Aveppnves, and perhaps 
Auppnvas. 

The ox or the bull had some connection with the Phrygian mysteries : 
cp. Foucart, p. 77, and the mystic Tavpog Spdxovtos «al warinp Tavpav 
épaxer ; sec also below, § 19. 


4. At Badinlar on a small fragment, broken at top and on left side, 


MAMET 

(/EAAW Mal) mapapy edo p[ndé- 

|/ONEINTOYGE va caTadp|oveiy tot Be- 

//ENTHNCTHN ov, évet EF lee try ory Any 
EZENTIAAPION éFermhapioy 


It is possible that €fermAdpiov was added as the only word in the last 
line ; though there may have been a word or words between orn (which seems 
to be an engraver’s error) and éfeyr\cipior, The last word is interesting. The 
use of the word has been made an argument against the genuineness of the 
epistles of Ignatius! We have here an example, which is not, I think, later 
than the second century, of the word spreading north from the Lycus valley 
among a rude and illiterate people. From some cause or other éFermAov and 
éFermAdpioy must have been taken into the popular speech in this part of 
Phrygia at quite an early period. The word recurs below, 5 and 6, in 
extraordinary corruptions, which prove its use in the vulgnr dialect, It 
doubtless was popularised from legal use at the conventus of Laodiceia, 

These three inscriptions clear up some parts of the difficult texts already 
published by Mr. Hogarth, all of which I examined anew in 1888 without 
finding any important variation from our old copies? I add the texts of 
those which can now be more completely understood, assuming all Mr, 
Hogarth’s results. Much remains still unintelligible, 


4 (Hogarth, 12), This inscription I observed on a new examination to 
be almost complete, We have the first line, which wants only two letters, 
‘Ar Beis "“Ayabnpé- 
plov tepa Piabica 
wire auTOU Ke pa~ 
pricaloa) é-rTHixw 


1 See Lightfoot, Jynatinvs and Polycarp, I. p. * The reproduction by type of such rude 
oiG, IT. p. $4, texts was of course very imperfect. 
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5 cokatéra ero tol be- 
oi evi b x(é) dorayAoy- 
padnaey mapary(ry)- 
EA)or pnbéva ca- 
Tadporel. 

évijxe with prothetic vowel, which is common in Asia Minor, but 
generally before a double consonant. The active for passive need not surprise 
us in these inscriptions; but still the interpretation is doubtful, as the word 
is not used in any of the other texts, 

The offence which has caused impurity in this case is incest, Nothing is 
said about approaching the sanctuary during impurity, so that the punishment 
is represented as inflicted directly for the offence, and not for entering the 
sanctuary before purification from the offence, 


5 (Hogarth 13). 

“Asre[A Nae "AsroA Jordov 
Moréed\Xnvos €Fopohoyoi- 
pe kokacelg bard rot Geod 
evel 70eAnoa peive pera 

5 yuvexos 61a TotTO ob ma- 
paryéAw pao pnde- 
va xatadhpovet tH Bed éri 
Fes z[ Hv ot |yAqe €for- 
wMiptov.—pera Tis 

100 Ejtijs yuvexos 

Brerdisos. 


The name in the last line is certainly BAEIAIAOC; but considering how 
frequently letters are falsely engraved on the stone, Mr. Hogarth’s ingenious 
correction BaoA/éos may very well be right. In line 6 paouy is engraved for 
wdow: in 7 éri for éwel, The last three lines seem to me to be an addition 
explanatory of 4—5, pera yuvexés. The sentence ends with éformhaptov, In 
7 Tread NE tin 1888 for NH in 1887. 


6 (Hogarth 14), It is doubtful how much is lost at the beginning, One 
or more lines may have been broken away, 


pérvyebos] "H\fov ? "AwoAd- 
ovjow ? &: ra jmaorye- 
ceiver rel Ta yropll@] lod- 
Tuyer Kal depPa rip 

5 xwpy 8 dvayva Nyyov- 
jcals) wdpny els tiv Key 
wapalry\yéede pndels KaTadb- 
petwyre: rH Bee esrei EF- 
e. TH al 7 )(Aqu éEomrpaper(ay), 
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10) Epelgve TOY peTOR 1 Tpoyeweve 
- ++ juyers wai €Fapohoynra- 
pay] eal eidaby[a|o2 

I thimk that this inscription, like the last, ended with line 9, and that 
the last three lines are an explanation which should have come about line 5, 
Either they were omitted by the engraver, or the author felt that he had not 
sufficiently explained the circumstances in line 5, and added some further 
particulars, The last two lines seem to contain the confession and the 
appeasing of the god. The last word is apparently as given in the text: the 
second last letter is imperfect, Lines 5-6 seem to be a dittography (8") of 
3—5. The composer was dissatisfied and added 8", ie.‘or’ The sense is ‘in 
as much as he happened and traversed (vulgar for “he happened to traverse ”) 
the Village,* or in this way, in impurity forgetting I was at the Village.’ 

Mr. Hogarth has rightly, I think, interpreted both yeplov and copy as the 
village attached to the temple, The name Hiera Kome ina similar sense is found 
in the lower Maecander valley. The temple was not in or close to an y of the cities 
of the district, It was doubtless older than them all! and was the original 
central hieron of the whole surrounding district. It stood on a spur of the 
plateau projecting into the great caiion of the Maeander, connected by a low, 
narrow neck with the higher ground on which Dionysopolis stood, The 
expression ‘to go up to the temple’ (dvaSaipew els rd yepiov) is strictly 
true to the latter part of the approach, though as a whole the hieron is on 
a lower level than any part of the plateau on either side of the Macander, 
The exact name of the Sacred Village is preserved to us in an inscription 
(Cit. and Bish, No, 5) as 'Aruoyapiov. This name may be compared with 
Menos Kome, which was (as I shall prove elsewhere) applied to the village 
attached to the temple of Men Karou near Attoudda, 

The restoration given by Mr, Hogarth, [Adp}p\/ov ‘Acro @r!jou, in 
line 1, does not please me. I prefer to see in the two genitives the remains 
of some expression like 7d péyefog tot "HAlov 'AwéAXwvos. The ditticulty is 
that "Acrd\Awrov must have been the reading on the stone, but the same 
false form occurs in the following inscription, The name AdpyAlov "Aroa- 
Awpviov would imply third century date, But though the pracnomen Aurelius 
became exceedingly common, it is not usual to give it in this way with the | 
father's name, but only with the name of the son Which precedes. For 
example, in this case the form of the inscription would have to be either 
Avpi\tos Mévarépos AtpnAlou ‘Amwo\Xwriov or Mevavipoy AtpyAlov 'Aroh- 
Awviov, both of which are improbable, the latter being exceedingly rare, 
Perhaps we may detect the words dvayra, as in No. 1, and wapnyn for 
maperut.’ Mr, Hogarth (rightly as I think) interprets dijAa as &i(A)Ga. I 





* The inscription ends with Q. In 10 our _ literally means ‘the Town,’ 
first copy, made in 1887, is as publishod by SS eet however it was rebmilt in the 
Mr. Hogarth, the third letter being part of A ‘Tha writer of No. % who knew mom 
or Aor A. In 1888 1 thonght it was €. Crock, uses wapaylyrerdu rather than wapeiras, 


* Compare the Phrygian city ‘ Bria,’ which 
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understand that the classical adjective Ajepey may already have given rise 
to such derivatives as the modern Anoyovdw, Anlo)porncas. 


7 (Hogarth 15). 


Méyas ‘AvodAw Aciunros. 
Sodpoy iepos xodeGels or kodcHels (Le. eod(a)aGers) 
exo AmroAAwrog Aer- 
pyvow det TO Epap- 

i) THPKEVEL ToLeT pears v 
eitkaoTyY KARCE:tTO 
wxectoyoyy jitaa(a) 'Arrof{A)- 
Awlvlov paxedos xal 
apealovas Ka‘ veiKo- 

10 @ yetArarg EFopod[oy- 
nodpevas elatTnXoy|pa- 
dnca rapay(y)én(r)eo jdt- 
¢ Katadpovncer eset [é- 
[Fee ryyv oryAny eFeurhor]. 


Lines 6-10 seem to contain a statement of the expiation. 7, 8 perhaps 
‘I propitiated the greatness of Apollo.’ Possibly gifts are mentioned as part 
of the propitiation (eio[r]a?), In 5 perhaps the intention is a passive aorist, 
mpoorped@eds, from awpoorperw, in the sense of ‘having supplicated.’ 

In 1588 I could not satisfy myself about any letter in lines 14 and 135. 
The words ra ew or rod Geov are omitted in 13 before éqe/, and may have 
been given at the end. If the letters which we read (13, 14) with much 
hesitation in 1887 are to be trusted, the formula expressing the punishment 
at the end was different: I have restored the common formula to show what 
I think to have been the sense, 


§ (Hogarth 16) belongs on account of the name to the third century, 
I can add little more than Mr. Hogarth has suggested, The offence is 
some personal impurity, as is shown by the relief and by the word pyre. 
Mr, Robinson Ellis’s Ayeqvodpnr, as a Phrygian form of sorist from Ajeatea,! 
seems correct, I have elsewhere shown that the Phrygian patois of Greek 
loved middle aorists.* 


AipijAsos Swrnpyds Anpootpdrou MoreX(A)nvos xodadiv rb r3 Beod 


| mapay(y)eX(A)jow mace pydig dvdyroy dvaSire éxi to Nepiov & wpoxict 4 


KnvijceTe Tov Opyig Eyaye Anenveduny éxl ra -yoploy, 
= | 
1 T would account forthe formasthe reanlt of 1857; Philologns, 1888, p, 755, 
pure ignorance or misspelling. Similar reasons, *T read WPION in 1989: WPIWN 
ae aay nat aeglatn Tine Stee ac ix howover more probably right, as T did the 
would quote, mis a : ae "Wh nie end carclessly in 1898, and wo were very care- 
chee ae eager fal in 1887. On the Phrygian dative singular 
Noa. 1 and 3 points to Grayror. Her seo my paper in 2, J. ergh Sprachforeh 
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A writer who gives toy 8pyis, rapayédow for present wapayyéAXw, cohably 
for xoAade’s,! may quite well have given dvayvov for dvwyvos. E for H before 
mpoxija(e): is an engraver’s error. Mr. Hogarth speaks of the inscription as 
'& piece of very careless work,’ I would rather call it a laborious piece of 
ignorant work by persons who had picked up by ear a smattering of the 
language of educated society, but who spoke Phrygian as their native 
language, 


9 (Hogarth 19), 


I'(atas t) AcAALog "Ara\(A)w- 
vi Acpulnve aporas 
[wal drioperaas, &c.], 


I add a conjectural restoration in line 3 to show the general character. 
The inseription is not honorific (Hogarth, p. 390), but belongs to the same 
class as the preceding. Unfaithfulness to an oath is a common fault in this 
class of inscriptions, but the remains of letters in 3 show that the actual 
words were not those which I have printed? 


10. At Develar, The stone is broken so that it is impossible to say how 
much further the inscription extended, 


OAHMOCOKALYETTESNE ‘O Sios 6 Kayverréwy ¢- 
TIMHCENEYTYXHNIOAAOYOI tipnoev Evriyny "ldddou de 
AL IP TATE IN| II! ii Alo)]x[aice |p[a Gidalratpu 


This inseription gives us the name of a village on the borders of the 
territory of Dionysopolis and Mossyna. It enables us to restore the inscription 
published by Mr. Hogarth, No. 22, where 1. 6,7 is rod éijpov [Kay erréas. 
This genitive from Kayverreis is an instance of Phrygian Greek, and the 
want of an article after djov" is to be explained in the same way, 


11. At Badinlar, on a fragment, complete only on the left, broken on all 
other sides: there was however no fourth line. 


AWNIAI ‘Agok)A@re Alaipp- 
HN JH mv [ao 
BeWy Gees ULriere 


12. At Orta Keui in a cemetery: beneath a reliof representing an eagle, 
The letters are faint and worn. 


oe Mebheter -meperyihhor: be: the: seats ABINW;: ‘Thess tn:-no clue to the 


in [ssa 7. ind end Wieseneed the opiate but each contained about 14 or 


stone carefally, and comsidered that at least one 3 Uaually J 35 | aye 
rept ies , Venally § Simos db Opemenooder is the form, 
letter was Jost at the left of the first line. The but sometines tha second # is omitted, 


second now begins IHNW, ‘The third now 
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ATTOAAQNI "AsroMAane- 

OCATIOAAD og AtroAAw- 

NIOYOIEPE iow 6 tepe- 

YCAEIN//// vs Act N[tw 

NOYAEIEY pouUXeL €U- 
XHN ir. 


Ae for Ad? occurs occasionally in Phrygian Greek, The last letter of 
line + is squeezed into a narrow space sideways and of smaller size. It can- 
not be given by type, but is certamly ©. Apollonius the Priest is in all 
probability the hereditary priest of Apollo Lairbenos (see § 31). He addresses 
the god by a strange title. 


13. At Badinlor, on a small stele, beneath a relief representing a winged 
horseman to the right, carrying in his right hand an object which may be a 
ball orn pater, The letters are so rude as to be hardly decipherable. 


HPAKAILAHCTIANOIAOV ‘Hpawdiéys Tarpiiou 
AIEIFOWCOYEYEAMENOC Acet Towoot(?) evEaperoy 
ANESHKA avebnna 


The epithet following Ave/ is quite uncertain! 


14. On a cippus in the caiion of the Maeander, on the right bank of 
the river. 


POYODIWN-KA. ‘Poudiww KA(avésov) 
KAHMENTOC KAg perros 
AOQYAOCEYXHN Soros ebyny 


15. Many of the persons mentioned bear the epithet tepog or fepa, 
Mr. Hogarth gives the sense as ‘engaged in the service of the temple.’ I am 
disposed to get a more precise meaning by comparison with fepsdovAas: the 
same persons who in the original Anatolian system were Aierodoulot, were 
now under the Graeco-Roman social system Aierot, They are distingnished 
alike from the slave population, from the priests, and from the immigrant 
population of the cities such as Dionysopolis. They are therefore the true 
native Anatolians, and hence the ethnic Motellenos occurs much more 
frequently than Dionysopolites: Motella was a village hardly affected by the 
Graeco-Roman civilisation, while Dionysopolis was a Greek city with the 
Graeco-Roman tone. 

The terms iepas and fepdé are in the great inscription of Andania applied 
to a class of persons or officials, of considerable number and chosen by lot, 
connected with the mysteries. Sauppe in his commentary says that this use 





1 Mr, Hogarth’s words would seem to imply scription was copied by Hogarth and myeelf 
that his No, 28 was copied by Mr. Sterrett in 1887. 
18583. This is a mere slip of order. The in- 
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of the term is unique (p, 36). It is too purely Greek to be used in illustration 
of our present case, Strabo (p. 599) says of Comana Pontica rkjOds [err] 


yuraixey trav épyatoueray aro 
Here the term must mean 


ToD gaparos, oy al mrelous elcip Lepe. 
‘attached to the sanctuary and bound to the 


service of the deity,’ Such women are a well-uttested feature of the Anatolian 


worship," 
also cases in which women acted in 
to the deity. An inscription 


Besides those who were bound to the life (epoéovXor), there were 
this way for a time as an act of devotion 
of Tralleis is erected | 
good family, to judge from her name, during the 


y a lady apparently of 
third century after Christ, 


in which she speaks of herself as ee wpoyover wakNaxioay xal dvimrombsay 


and as herself wakNaxevoaca wal xata ¥pyopor= 


16. A series of Inscriptions at Dionysopolis record the enfranchisement 


of slaves by dedicating them to the god. They would in that 


fnera. The word 


below. 


case become 


fepodovdos occurs in an inscription of Sandal quoted 


The inscriptions of this class are given by Hogarth, Nos. 1-63 to which 


I would add his No. 8, in which his restoration 


seems unsatisfactory. These 


inscriptions were engraved several on one stone, or they were (as in his No. 1) 


squeezed in at the end of an inscription of quite different character: in 


this 


way I interpret the first line as being the end of one inscription, The stone 
then continues after the date of the new inscription (which is ri ghtly explained 
by Mr, Hogarth), Zn[pdSoros ? «Jad 7 yur) poly xataypadouley tov éaurdy 


Gperrov] ‘Ay, ke, 


17. The inscriptions of Dionysopolis are to be compared with those of 


the Lydian city of Satala, now 


valley by the 


two or three texts, 


ealled Sandal, beside Koula.‘ 
worshipped there is called Leto and Artemis-Anaeitis 
name Anaeitis from the Persian colonists 


The goddess 
She perhaps got the 
who were settled in the Hermus 


Persian kings. The inscriptions of Koula are of similar 
character to those of Dionysopolis, but are more Greek in 
better language, and less instructive about the 


type, written in 
native religion, I give here 


partly because they are generally incorrectly restored in 


their published form, but also for the light they throw on the more obscure 
inscriptions of Dionysopolis. In the Smyrna Moveeiov, No, try’, “Erovs .. ¢ : 
pn(wos) [Ad }yradou 18", Tpd[di]uos Nerela ‘e[po]éovnos, dxet[ yr} loavros Aris 
X[aS]atiou, dct +d x[oXd]oeoGe abrov [éypa ha wai dvéca[ryca rip] oT, 
Trophimus, when Zeus Sabazios visited him with punishment, wrote and set 


‘I use the term Anatolian worship, wot as 


indicating identity, but only general similarity 
in some important features of religion in great 
part of Asia Minor, 

* I published it in the Budletia de Correapoud- 
ance Hélleniyne, 1883, p. 276. 

7 In addition to those given in my ‘Cities 
and Bishoprica,’ § VII. J. A. S., 1842, 

* T have frequently pointed owt that there is 
no teal foundation for the view now too deeply 

H.5.—VOL. x. 


engrained in modern literature for ma to eradi- 
cate, that Koula is an ancient village Koloe. 
Koula is the Byzantine fortress Opsikion (called 
by the Turks Koula ‘the fortress ") in the terri- 
tory of Satala. The inscription now at Koula 
mentioning the village Koloe, was brought from 
tho Kam Tash district, eight honra distant, 
Mr. Hicks, in. the Chassteal Heriew, 1889, p, 69, 
doubles the error by actually confusing this 
Koloe with the lake near Santis. 


Q 
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up the stele on account of his having been chastised: xokdeea@e is for 
xohater Gar, where we should expect xexoXac@ai. 


18. A still closer parallel is given by the following, which is engraved 
beneath a relief representing a horseman, towards the right, carrying a bi- 
pennis in his left hand: "Avrwvia “Avtwviov ‘Aroha Gep Botnv@ cia to 
avanen ative pe ori Tor xopow « év purape érevouTy, kokactioa dé €Ewpoho- 
qnrapny'! xé avéOnna etdoylay Gti éyerounv oXolKA}ppes. To judge from the 
appearance of the inscription it is not later than the second century. Here 
many technical terms occur: dvaRaivery, xopor, €Fouodoyeouat, &e,; yopor 
ought 1 in all probability be printed yopor, and interpreted as a@ mere error for 
xf@per or xewpior, the village beside the sanctuary. jpumapés is a technical 
term of the mysteries, as may be gathered from Plutarch, de Superst, 12, 
quoted by M. Foucart, /c., pp. 147, 169. 

The stone, which is said to have come from Koula, was brought to the 
Berlin Museum in 1879, and published by Conze in the Archdolog. Zeitung, 
1880, p. 37. 


19. Another stone, of the same provenance, and published along with the 
preceding inscription, shows a relief representing a bipenmis ; beneath it is 
the following inseription : avGéotycar of "Apréumvog vol TO KaTnayBer eTnh- 
Adpioy wre tov Boos ‘AwoAX@y: Tapci. This stele apparently replaced 
another which had been knocked down and broken by an ox belonging to 
Artemon or his sons* (see § 2). «arnayééy for careay@éy, is of the Phrygian 
Greek: ¢ 1s often inserted in unaugmented forms by late writers and in MSS. 
of early writers. 


20. In the Smyrna Mouseion, No. vay’, dated a.p. 237, six persons 
record (beneath two breasts, a leg, and two eyes in relief) that they make the 
sacred tablet in propitiation of the goddess: womjorarres TO iepowdnua eiAa- 
capery Myrépay ‘Avacitiv vrép téxvey Kai Opepparey G-ypaday écrycap. 


21, No. vAg’, dated aD, 159, is very important in comparison with 
No. 7 above, Meyady 'Avaertis. ‘Exel Hhmapryncer, Potfo¢g éwelirycen, 
leporonpa avooel|«x|vuy eiAacamevos xai elyapiarar, érovs apd, pends "Ap- 
reperciou 8. The cry ‘Great is Anaeitis, ‘Great is Apollo Lairmenos,’ at 
the beginning, recalls ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians"? The intention of 
the writer, who does not give his name, seems to be as follows, in defiance of 
grammar and logic; Apollo visited me with punishment when I sinned, and 


as 


' Conze makes this into two words, taking 
ene asa particle. A love for the middle voice 
is characteristic of Phrygian Greek, see my notes 
in PAiiologus, 1868, p. 755. Moreover the com- 
pound fopotopfomm: is not found in the active 
vole, 

* The omission of the names of the sona sug- 
geste that the offence dates from the time of 


Artemon, and that his sons make the restitution. 
This stone accompanied the preceding. 

* T can merely state the opinion in this place 
that the inscriptions quoted in these pages give 
a better idea of the Artemis of Ephesus, the 
Mother, the Parthenos, than can be obtained 
from any other source. 
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T have set forth the facts by a éabula sacra, propitiating the god and thanking 
him. Compare €FeAdcac@ae and ebe/Xaros in Foucart, [.c., p. 220. 


22. In No. 7A’, Aur. Stratonicus, having in ignorance cut wood from 
the sacred grove of Zeus Sabazios and Artemis Anaeitis, xokac@els ebfdpevos 
evyapiatipioy advéatnca. The date is 235-6 A.D. 


23. In No. 7A8', A.D. 126, éxorkaocOn “Appeas oid Mntpis PidelSos is 
Tovs parrovbs 61’ duaptiay hoyoy Nadjoaca, Kal [d]}\Papevn, val core XK 
THs Bias avrjjs,’ éyw obv iin Ta éextpajma ... The inscription is also 
published in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1884, p. 378. The 
terms ¢xokac@y and duapriay are similar to the inscriptions below, The rest 
is obscure; apparently she was cured and then took an oath to make some 
monthly service, 


24. In No. rxs', in A.D, 143, Artemidoros and Amias pera rap ouryerar 
é&, (ejidaraw xai uy (e\idormy, AUTpow Kat’ émttayyy Myvi Tuparym xai Act 
‘Oypnve cal roig cby avte Geoi[s], the word Avrpor seems to be used almost 
in the sense of ebyiv asa ransom paid to the god for Artemidoros and his 
wife? The only sense I can gather from the opening words is ‘with their 
relations six in number, some of whom know and some do not know,’ The 
Moveeiov reads €& iidrmy cal ui) iSdtov. The word aire seems to imply 
that Men and Zeus are one,’ and the concluding phrase is equivalent to «ai 
Tog curSmpors Penis. 


25. This use of the word Avrpor occurs also in an inscription published! 
in the Classical Review, 1888, p. 138, by Mr. Hicks, who despairs of the tran- 
scription and interpretation, I copied the same inseription at a khan in 
Simav in 1884, and can attest the accuracy of the copy sent to Mr, Hicks 
But at present I can contribute little but guesses to the explanation of the 
strange text, although the words are quite clear: TahAcwdd ‘Agxdamrias «oper 
Keputear alejile(«)y [A}royévou XUtpov. The word Avtpop, occurring at 
the end, proves it to be a dedication to a deity. Asclepias, the slave of 
Diogenes, dedicates the expiation (Avtpov) to some deity. The village of the 
Keryzeis is introduced in an obscure fashion; but the meaning is probably 
‘Asclepias (a native of) the village.’ The inscription is engraved below 
a relief representing a figure compounded of Men and Telesphoros, wearing 
a very short mantle with a peaked hood, with the crescent moon behind his 
shoulders, standing facing, and bearing a spear in his right hand. The upper 
Ee Se eee eee 


~ Perhaps we should read ai{S}js. beginning, HKE for HE in 2, and A for A os 


* In a long unpublished inscription of the 
district I find fAoure (i. ¢. Dives) robs Tpeovs wal 
rive ciAarepirg ebdoye: Moyrpl “Aprduiti (7. <. 
*Apriddi), The date is 119 _p, 

7 Compare Ad Bperraer: wal Bervei, which 
identifies two gods of two different districts, 
Journ. Heil, Stud. 1889, p. 258, 


“ My varintions are TT or IT for F at the 


the firat letter of [ajwydrow: the last is quite 
clear and certain. cdwy for eduye, ond wadleryy 
for woaikiexy, are also probably errors of the 
engraver, but Mr. Hicks’s copy, which reads 
TTA! for my TTA, gives the clue to the above 
interpretation, 


2 
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part of the stone, which is now lost, may have contained the beginning of the 
inscription with the date and the word @eo., Then comes the title [adduced 
The twin Sicilian deities Palikoi are well known: but the representation 1s 
almost unique, 


2. Mouseion, No, uf’, AdpyAuos Tpodipos *"Apremioiou epaticas Tor 
Geor dvéctyca Myrpi beav ariAny evAoyar wov tag duvayers. The word 
epwriaas proves that the éretayy of the god, which is frequently mentioned, 
is the oracle given to a worshipper consulting him. 


27. No. ref, AwokAaviog Apadas éuvati) Gee eiyapiota Anr@ is 
explained by the inscription of Dionysopolis [I"]wéios "Aguas OcoSdrov Suvari 


Gem evyagota Anta, ért €& ddvydrey Svpara roe. 


25. The inscriptions of Koula show more variety as well as better Greek 
than those of Dionysopolis, In the latter exifyTéw seems not to occur, 
xokate is the only verb indicating the punishment inflicted by the god, 
ieporro/ynpa does not occur, nor dweéelxvups, but amayyéhXw, eFopodoyéouat, 
and ¢tyXoypadém! take their place. I think however that peculiarly in- 
flected aorists from (Xdexopac can be traced, In the obscure parts we may 
perhaps look for expressions to correspond to evyapioray and evheyaw Tas 
éupapers. 

The dates of the inscriptions of Satala vary from AD. 126 to 297. 
Those of Dionysopolis evidently belong to the same period, but as they are 
even ruder than those of Satala, and as the earliest at Satala are also the 
rudest, the inscriptions of Dionysopolis may be placed for the most part in 
the second century. 


2). Several of the inscriptions copied at Ephesus by Mr. Wood belong 
to the same class of inscriptions as those of Dionysopolis and Satala (Inser. 
Augusteum, 2-4 and 8), ebyapiote cor, evpia “Apreut, T'(afos) Sxamrios, and 
evyapicta TH Apréwid: Stéhavos, &c. These inscriptions contain the formula 
‘I give thanks,’ which occurs both at Dionysopolis and at Satala and nowhere 
else, so far as I have observed. Artemis has the title kupia, as Apollo is 
xtpios ina Dionysopolitan inscription (Hogarth, No. 17). The expressions 
‘Great is Artemis,’ ‘Great is Apollo,’ are found at Ephesus and at Dionys- 
opolis. The legend AHT QO, EMECIAN. occurs on a coin of Ephesus (Imhoof, 
Mona. Gr. p, 285), beside a type of Greek style showing Leto with the twins 
in her arms, In the article already quoted? I have traced the worship of 
Artemis-Leto from the Pamphylian coast at Perga, through Kabalis to 
Dionysopolis and Satala on the north, and on the west along the slope of 
Messogis to Ephesus. The god who is associated with hor is oUppane ne 
ctvBwpos, under the names Men, Sozon, Sabazios, Apollo, is not her hushand 
but her son: she is both wap@évog and jsjryp. She is, as Professor Robert- 
son Smith suggested, the Semitic Al-lat, the Alilat of Herodotus, and 
ee a 

l orHAA gem ocours of Satala, No. iy’. *"Antiq. of 8 Phrygig.’ Dee? ehh 
aiid! ante there once also, Jowrn. th iy rbtyagia,’ dee, in Amer. 
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her worship takes us back to an older state of society, when truc marriage 
was unknown, when descent was reckoned only through the mother, and when 
the divine mother of all life was, like her worshippers, unmarried (wzapéévos). 
The worship of such a goddess cannot be accounted for except as the divine 
model for a corresponding social system among men, After the old social 
system lad given way to the more advanced stage of society (introduced 
probably by European conquering tribes), the old religion still persisted along- 
side of newer forms, in which the iepds yayos was the divine prototype and 
sanction of human marriage. 

3. One rite of the primitive religion, whose traces are gradually being 
discovered among the inscriptions, may here be mentioned, viz. ta iepay 
a@urov aiyotomtoy (Hogarth, No. 17). We may gather from the fact that 
this flesh was sacred and not allowed to be eaten, that at Dionysopolis thie 
goat was offered as a purificatory sacrifice (xa@apuos), but not as an ordinary 
@veia: the flesh of the former might not be eaten, whereas the flesh of the 
ordinary sacrificial victims was regularly eaten. I have not repeated the text 
of Hogarth 17, 18, 20, in which I have nothing to add, except the possibility 
of "AcwAals o wat ‘lov ?]mos tepas, but [edFaluevor below rather favours 
Hogarth’s reading. 

31. The priestly family of this cultus is alluded to in several inscriptions, 
and we can recover from them the pedigree for several generations: see above, 
No. 12, and ‘Cities and Bishopries,’ No. 5, 6. 





Apolloniog 

Menophitos 

Apollonios 

Tohisiaen Laomedon 
ce [sn 

Apollonios Panteinos Demetrios 


There can be little doubt that these persons are all to be placed in the second 
century. Apollonios, son of Apollonios, the priest, belongs to the same family 
and century, and must be the son of one of the Apollonii of the above 
pedigree.” These priests call themselves, sometimes at least, priests of the 
Savious Asklepios; and they make dedications to Zeus Nonouleus and to 
Leto with Apollo Lyermenos: there can be little doubt that here the various 
masculine names denote merely varying aspects of the same deity, who is 
closely akin to the Sozon Theos of Artiocheia ad Macandrum, Themissonion, 
and the Ormeleis, and to the Men Karou of Attoudda, who was a healing god 
with a medical school attached to his temple? This Anatolian god is 


= sé. .1 











In 6 real ‘Awo\Aorig Myrogiaoy te Bia same family. 
ytrowr lepet Tov Zeripes "AgeAmwiot w.t.A. 7 On miraculous cures in the worship of the 
* Probably [. Novcor, “AwoAAwrlow vids, Mother of the Goda," see Foucart. Le, p. 08and 
‘Aropels, Ackparror, & Sih ytreus lepeds, who 170. 
dedicates to Zens Mosynens, belongs to the 
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identified with the Greek Zeus as the great god, with the Greek Asclepios as 
the healing god, and with the Greek Apollo as the sun-god and the god of 
prophecy. The name and character of Men may perhaps seem inconsistent, 


but IT believe that Men was wrongly identified, through the por 
etymologizing tendency, with the Greek word pajp. Men is a native name, 
properly Man or Manes,! and the crescent moon on his shoulders is really a 
mistaken representation of archaic curved wings, The name of the ‘ Hiera 
Kome,’ viz. Atyokhorion, gives an insight into another aspect of the cultus. 
The references given in ‘ Cities and Bishoprics,’ part ii., § 28, show that probably 
the mysteries described by Clemens Alexandrinus belong to this cultus? The 
entire class of reliefs showing a goddess of the Cybele type accompanied by a 
youthful god (the latter called by Conze Hermes-Kadmilos), are also, I think, 
under the influence of the same cultus,3 





W. M. Ramsay. 
' At Acmonia he was called Manes Dares (or 4 Protrepl, c. 2; see Foncart, Le, p. 77. 
Dos) Meliodromos Zeus ; 800 ‘ Cities and Bish- * Conze in Arch. Zeifung, 1880, p. 1, 
oprics, No, 33. 
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TWO CYLICES RELATING TO THE EXPLOITS OF THESEUS. 
[Puates L, II.] 


THE subject of the exploits of Theseus as seen on Greek vase-paintings 
has recently been treated by Professor Milani in a long and interesting paper 
in the Museo Italiano di antichita elassica (iii. 1, p. 236). I propose therefore 
to set aside all general consideration of the myth and its typography, and to 
confine myself to the discussion and elucidation of two hitherto unpublished 
vases (plates L, IT), one of them included in Professor Milani’s list, one entirely 
unknown to him, and both, as I hope to show, having strong claims on the 
attention of archaeologists, They are (1) a red-figured vase, which for con- 
venience sake I shall call from its owner the Tricoupi cylix; (2) the fragments 
of a red-figured cylix from the De Luynes collection in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. 

1. The Tricoupi cylix, plate I. When I was in Athens in the spring 
of 1888, Miss Tricoupi with her accustomed kindness, so familiar to all 
visitors to Athens, allowed me to examine at my leisure her brother's collec- 
tion of antiquities. I found to my surprise that it contained a vase which I 
have reason to believe is from the hand-of Duris, and of which, so far as I am 
aware, no mention has been made in the numerous discussions of vases dealing 
with the exploits of Theseus, and which therefore, I suppose to be entirely 
unknown. J record here my grateful thanks to Miss Tricoupi for her kind 
permission to publish the vase, and for her goodness in facilitating its exact 
reproduction. The drawing from which plate I. is facsimiled was made for 
me by M. Gilliéron under my own personal supervision, and I can therefore 
vouch for its perfect accuracy. I was specially anxious to secure its jmmediate 
publication as, though the vase is at present in such safe hands, the security of 
antiquities in private collections is always precarious. 


The vase, as will be seen, is in almost perfect preservation: the red body 
markings are unusually distinct. The subject of both obverse and reverse is 
simple and needs no commentary, On the vbverse, Herakles wrestles with a 
giant, who must be Antaios, His bow and quiver and club lying idle fill the 
space to the left, a bit of suspended drapery to the right. The vases, both 
black-figured and red-figured, dealing with the wrestling of Herakles and 
Antaios are given by Klein (2upironios, p. 122) in relation to the Euphronios 
Antaios krater. The type adopted by black-figured vase-painters was taken 
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over by the red-figured style, and little done in the way of development or 
alteration, except for a general softening of the ferocity of Antaios and the 
uncouthness of his gestures. Even in red-figure designs however, up to the 
time of our vase, efforts are made to characterize his savagery. On the cylix 
published 4.4 1861, Taf, 140, his body is covered with small curved lines to 
indicate shaggy hair. In the Castellani cylix (Ann. 1878, Tay, D., his 
pose is extraordinarily distorted. Even in the Euphronios Krater (Klein, 
Huphronias, p. 118) his head is barbarian and savage, his hair long, straight 
and unkempt. All this the painter of the Tricoupi cylix has softened down ; 
the face of Antaios has still the blunt profile, characteristic of the savage, but 
the hair is neater and compact, and the attitude graceful rather than violent. 
On the obverse is Theseus about to slay Procrustes with his pelekus. There 
can be no doubt I think that the giant is Procrustes! the pelekus being the 
characteristic weapon used for lopping him, and the tree is absent which would 
characterize the only other alternative giant, Sinis. The juxta-position of 
Theseus with the elder hero is the vase-painter’s way of saying &\Xo¢ obras 
‘HpdxAne. Theseus is markedly youthful in contrast to the bearded mature 
Herakles. 

The interior is occupied by a beautiful design of a youth draped in a long 
himation, carrying in the left hand a cylix, while with the right he pours a 
libation from an oinechoe on to an altar, The design appears to have no 
connection with the other two. 

It remains to note the inscriptions, which are all important. On the 
obverse is KALOS AQENOAOTOS, on the reverse KALO? simply, in the 
interior again in full kALO} AOCENOAOTO?, With respect to the 
interior inscription, reproduced in black, I may note that, though clear on the 
drawing, it is extremely indistinct on the vase ilself, the red colouring having 
entirely disappeared. It escaped my first observation, nor did M. Gilli¢ron 
observe it while making the drawing, and it was only as I was carrying the 
vase back to its place that light falling from a passage window at a particular 
angle revealed it. Athenodotos is a familiar love-name. The present vase 
makes the fifth known instance, The list is as follows: 


1, Peithinos vase, Klein, Meistersiy, p. 174. 
2. Mus, Fir. 1471, 
3. A vase in the Bourguignon collection. Klein, p. 132. 


4. Fragment of eylix cited by Mr. Turr.  Classival feview, June 1888, 
p. 188. 


5. The present vase. 


No. 3 is of special importance as here Athenodotos occlirs in conjunction 
with the widespread love-name Leagros, Leagros appears, as may be secn by 








' Ina teief note on the inscription of the vase in the Classical Review, July 1883, 1 gave by an 
oversight the name of the giant c* Rerkyon. 
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reference to Dr, Klein's list, on vases signed by Chachrylion, by Oltos and 
Euxitheos, and on the three earliest vases signed by Euphronios, If, with 
Dr, Studniczka (Jahrbuch, 1887, p. 161) we take this Leagros to be the 
strategos who fell in battle B.c, 467, it seems probable, as these love-names 
were for the most part in honour of youths rather than middle-aged men, 
that the name Athenodotos was in use about where we should expect it, iz, in 
the turn of the 6th and 5th centuries p.c. Happily an Inscription on the 
interior design enables us, I think, to settle not only to what cycle the artist 
belonged but his very name. On the cylix in the youth's left hand is inscribed 
AORI, which I have little hesitation in reading AORI(?). My reasons for this 
are as follows :— 

1, The sigma is entirely missing, not a trace of it can be discovered on 
the original vase, but there is obviously just space for it; it was expected, and 
probably originally written. 


- 2. The rho of the inscription is of the shape uniformly employed by 
Duris; on the other hand the delta is not the dotted delta he usually 
employs. 

3. The small o which precedes the A, and which might otherwise 
necessitate the reading of the name as odop: is so amail that I think we are 
justified in regarding it as merely decorative: probably when the inscription 
was complete it was balanced on the other side by a similar decorative o, 
which made misunderstanding impossible, 


4. If the inscription be accepted as an artist's name it can be almost exactly 
paralleled as to position by the lekythos published in the ‘Egnyepis (1886, p. 
#1,iv.4). Dr. Klein (Meistersignaturen, p. 150) says of this lekythos, “eine 
lekythos aus Eretria (Epi. Arch. 1886, 5. 4), mit dem blossen Namen hat nichts 
mit ihm (Duris) zu thun”; as however, the name is written with both the 
rho and the delta characteristic of Duris, and the stvle of the vase is 
thoroughly congruous, T am at a loss to know why the vase is so summarily 
rejected. The design is as follows: a nude youth holding a discus in his left 
hand, and with the left outstretched nearer to the right, away from a table or 
seat on which is deposited a piece of drapery. On the drapery is written 
A/O/R/|/e (thus), the lines representing the folds of drapery. There are the 
same careful, minute markings of body lines as in our vase, and the ribs of 
the youth are indicated in precisely the same manner, This will be very 
clearly seen if the body of the nude youth on the lekythos be compared with 
the body of Procrustes on our cylix ; line for line we have the same careful 
convention as to which details of anatomy should be drawn in black which 
in red. 

In the case of a master the vases signed by whose name, if not by his 
hand, differ so widely, it is certainly difficult to base any argument on style ; 
but from the fact that two vases exist in both of which the name appears on 
some object in the design and not in the ground, and in both of which there are 
marked peculiarities not only of signature but of general technigne, it seems 
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to me there is a strong balance of probability in favour of their both being 
from the studio, I dare not say from the hand, of Duris himself. That a master 
should omit the érofnee or éypayre is nothing remarkable. This was done 
also by Python, Pamphaios, Chachrylion and Euthymides. 


With the Triconpi vase all has been clear and straightforward. It is 
quite otherwise with the second subject of this paper, 

2. The De Luynes fragments (Plate IT.). 

These fragments have been long known to archaeologists. Reported to 
lave been found at Canino, they have passed with the rest of the de Luynes 
collection into the possession of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. I owe 
to the kindness of the Directors of the Cabinet de Medailles permission to 
have the fragments photographed for publication, and especially my grateful 
thanks are due to Mr, E. Babelon, and Mr. de la Tour for the kind facilities 
they have afforded me for personal study. The photographs were made of the 
original size of the fragments, and to suit the pages of the Jowrnal have been 
reduced to about half scale. The drawing of the restoration was made by Mr. F. 
Anderson under the supervision of Mr. A. H, Smith, to whom as well as to 
Mr. Cecil Smith I owe more than one suggestion as to the restoration of 
details, A glance at the plate will show which are the orginal fragments 
(known by the tinted back-ground); the restorations, where I consider them 
fairly certain, are in outline: in one case, where I must confess to considerable 
uncertainty, dotted lines are given. 

It may seem to some a hazardous and perhaps fruitless task to attempt 
the restoration of fragments so scattered. I hope, however, to show that in 
undertaking the restoration I have been prompted not only by the natural 
fascination of a somewhat difficult problem, but by the convinction that the 
restoration in its main outlines is probable if not certain, A conjectural 
restoration, like a conjectural reading of an inscription, is better than none at 
all, provided it be distinctly stated as conjectural. It forms at least a basis for 
future emendation, 

It will be well to take first the grounds for the general placing of the 
various groups and, this once stated, to return to each group and state the 
reasons for the restoration adopted. 

The previous literary notices of the fragments, so far as known to me, are 
brief, De Witte (Description d'une Collection de Vases Peints, p. 65) says 
“ Parmi les fragments de vases de la collection de M. le Duc de Luynes, nous 
avons remarqué A l'exterieur d'une coupe Thesée precipitant Sciron dans la 
mer: le taureau de Créte, sous lequel le héros Athenien est renversé, Minerve 
vient & son secours: Pityocamptes, Procruste, le Minotaure: et dans l'interieur 
la lutte de Theste (@ecevs) et de Cercyon xepxva...” To this notice, so far 
as Tam aware, nothing of any value has been added. In the various sumimMaries 
and discussions of Theseus’ exploits mention is occasionally made of the 
fragments, but they do not seem to have been personally examined, The last 
literary notice is by Professor Milani (op. cit. p, 236). I suppose his tabular 
view to be in every archaeologist’s hands, but for convenience in following this 
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paper I give the most important vases that I shall constantly have to refer to, 
with the letters by which he enumerates them, omitting those not needed in 
my argument, 

a, Cylix by Chachrylion. Florence, fics, Ital. iii. Tav. ii. 

e, Cylix by Euphronios, Louvre. Wiener Vorlegeblétter v. 1. Klein, 
Euphronios, p. 182. 

d. Cylix by Duris. British Museum. Gerhard, 4.V, pl. 234, and Jahrbuch 
1888, p. 142. 

t, Cylix Basseggio, British Museum. J.HS. C. Smith, 1881, pl. x. 

Finally the de Luynes fragments are noted as follows (under letter ¢), 

Sints, Skiron. I. KEPKVA. Procruste. Toro legato con Athene. 

Minotauro I. Antiope (?). 


With the exception of the last name ‘ Antiops,’ for the presence of which 
T am at a loss to account, the list is correct so far as it goes. If my restoration 
be correct, we have to add to it the exploit with Phain and the sow of 
Krommyon. 

The most superficial examination of the fragments shows at once, as had 
been evident to all, that they had belonged to a cylix of very large size. This 
eylix had been decorated with a centre interior design, and with a series of 
exterior designs, one and all relating to the exploits of Theseus. The size of 
the figures on the concave, i¢, interior design, showed at once that it contained, 
as would be expected, one exploit only ; the certain letters EPK V on one concave 
figure left no doubt as to which exploit this was: Theseus wrestling with the 
giant Kerkyon. 

Kerkyon then, it may fairly be presumed, is absent from the series of 
exploits on the exterior, There remain as possibly to be found there, the 
exploits with— 

. Bull of Marathon. 
2. Sinis, 

Skiron. 
Procrustes, 

. Phaia. 

. Minotaur. 

. Periphetes. 


“1 om oo 


About (1) the Bull of Marathon there is happily no doubt. The tail of 
the bull, his prancing forelegs remain ; Theseus is prostrate beneath him and 
Athene stretches her aegis indefence of the hero. This exploit occupies an 
unusually large space and clearly takes a prominent position. Immediately 
next to it and joined beyond the possibility of a doubt to the right is the 
portion of the trunk of a tree and a fallen giant. This gives us— 


(2) Sinis. The presence of this exploit is further confirmed by a fragment 
of the body of Theseus, with the letters ¢IN and another fragment of a 
spreading tree-branch. On the same fragment of this branch is the body of a 
youth (Theseus) and the foot of a giant held by the youth’s hand. The giant 
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is evidently being hurled headlong downward and this leaves no doubt that 
we havye— 


(3) Skiron. Most fortunately, on the same fragment with the riant's 
outstretched hand, is a foot, clearly that of a prostrate giant, This gives the 
juxtaposition of a fourth exploit, though it is left uncertain which, As Sinis 
and Skiron are already depicted, and Phaia and the Minotaur in the nature of 
the case excluded, there romain only Periphetes and Procrustes. As another 
fragment remains of the body of Theseus grasping a pelekus or double-headed 
axe, and this pelekus is characteristic of the exploit with Procrustes, I have no 
hesitation in fixing on— 


(4) Procrustes, This is the more probable as the exploit with Periphetes 
is not nearly so popular and appears but rarcly on vases, 

We are now at the end of anything like certainty, and approach a field 
of somewhat hazardous conjecture. It may he well to resume what we have got 
certainly fixed. Going from left to night we have Theseus with the Marathonian 
bull and Athene, immediately followed by Sinis:—in the middle of the Sinis 
group, it should be noted, there is a complete break where all is conjectural. 
Sinis is certainly followed by Skiron, and Skiron by some prostrate giant whom 
we may almost certainly take as Procrustes. It should further be noted that 
50 far, though Sinis has been arranged under one handle, the position both of 
this and the other handle is purely conjectural, Another fragment remains, 
on which is depicted undoubtedly a portion of the body of the Minotaur: the 
fragment of the tail makes this quite certain, This iragment fits exactly to 
another fragment containing a portion of the body of Theseus, the lower part 
of the leg of the Minotaur crossing the upper portion of the left leg of the 
hero, On the fragment which contains the portion of the body of Theseus 
there is an object which appears to me explicable in one way only, ie. as the 
tail of Phaia's sor. On the strength of this fragment, and the fact that this 
adventure and this only (with the exception of the unimportant Periphetes 
exploit) is now missing, I have ventured to restore the next exploit as— 


(5) The sow of Krommyon, immediately followed by the exploit with 
which the joint fragment couples it, ie. 


(6) The Minotaur. 


With reference to these co yectures I feel bound to state that I have not, 
a8 in the remaining groups, received any confirmation from others who had 
independently examined the fragments, The interior group of Kerkyon, and 
the group of Athene and the bull, Sinis and the tree had in all essentials been 
previously placed in their present position by Prof. Percy Gardner. Dr. M, 
Mayer in addition to these groups had put together Theseus and the Minotaur, 
a group about which, owing to the smallness of the figures, I had previously 
had some misgivings, but for the identification of the sow's tail I alone am 
responsible, and with this of course for the juxtaposition of the Minotaur and 
Krommyon groups. 

The importance of what I may provisionally call the ‘ Phain fragment” is 
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not yet exhausted. It gives the sole and much needed clue to the position of 
the handles, The small triangular portion at the extreme top of this fragment, 
of lighter colour than the rest, was seen by Mr. Anderson in the course of his 
drawing to be not, as I had supposed from the photograph, a fracture but a 
portion of red colour; this immediately suggested to him that it might form a 
part of the space befineen the handles usual on a red-figured vase, An examin- 
ation of the actual fragment in Paris showed by the thickness of the fracture 
that there was no doubt it impinged on the handle. Taking this for certain, 
and granting that the tail belonged to the sow, it follows that the space below 
one handle was in part occupied by the exploit with Phaia, and that 
immediately opposite this must be the other handle, the remaining designs 
being necessarily accommodated so as to suit it, Up to this point the sequence 
only of the designs could be indicated ; now, the handles once fixed, it is possible 
to suggest their actual place. Adopting the sequence already indicated, and 
fixing Phaia's sow beneath one handle, it will be seen that the six exploits 
arrange themselves quite conveniently, as in the drawing. On one side, which 
for convenience’ sake may be called the obverse, the centre place is occupied 
by the most prominent exploit—the Marathonian bull ; to its left the Minotaur, 
to the right Sinis; his almost prostrate figure fits well beneath the second 
handle, balancing Phaia’ssow. The reverse is occupied by the figure of Theseus 
belonging to Sinis, Skiron, Prokrustes, and part of the Phaia exploit, The 
exploits, it is true, are thus unevenly divided between obverse and reverse: 
this however is not merely possible as a general rule, but in this particular 
ease necessary, as the Marathonion bull occupies about double space. 

This arrangement of the obverse receives incidental confirmation from 
the relation it turns out to have with the interior design, Place the bull on 
this central obverse position, and turn the vase and it will be found that 
keeping it on the same vertical pose, we have the interior design roughly in 
the right position, ie, the heads of Theseus and Kerkyon one the right way 
up, and the hanging drapery nearly vertical. In order that this may be 
evident the position of the interior fragments has been given in dotted lines 
on the exterior drawing. 


Having roughly established the sequence and position of all the exploits, 
it remains to examine them one by one, and justify, so far as may be, the 
restorations adopted. 

I begin with the centre design, Thesens and Kerkyon. Here, fortunately, 
enough of the border remained to give the cireumference, the diameter of 
which is exactly nine inches (23 c. métres), The fragments with the head 
of Theseus, back and left leg of Kerkyon, drapery and sword and sheath, fit 
absolutely, and so far there is no possibility of mistake. The elbow fragment 
with the letters EPEVA, as both the arms of ‘Theseus are accounted for, could 
only belong to Kerkyon: as it has a fragment of border, its position 1s fixed 
within narrow limits, The same applies to the left foot of Theseus: thatit is 
a left foot is seen by the toes, The position of the left lex of Kerkyon is fixed ; 
that of the right foot cannot, I think, vary much from the place where it 
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is drawn in the plate, The two figures might be shifted a little nearer or 
farther apart, but that is all, I have chosen the position that seemed to fill 
the allotted space satisfactorily, Just the fragments absolutely necessary seem 
to have been spared by fate, one less, and anything like certain restoration 
would have been impossible. I am not aware of any instance in which 
Kerkyon occupies the interior design of a cylix, except the unpublished 
Harrow cylix (Milani, op, cit. ).! The exact pose of the figures is chosen no 
doubt to fill the space; the nearest analogies, though they are distant ones, 
are the Duris group, (op. cit. d) and the Bologna cylix (Milani, op. cit, n). 

As to the inscriptions, OEZEVZ remains intact, but EPKVA leaves us in 
some doubt, not as to the meaning happily, but as to the precise form. The 
last letter is clearly not ©, as we should have wished, but A. The form 
Kepevar is unknown. I am greatly tempted to restore Kepeva/vevs/, I am 
not aware that this form occurs anywhere in literature, but on the fragment of 
a vase in the Louvre® an inscribed design occurs which seems to suggest it, 
The design consists of two wrestlers, and over their heads are the letters 
EVANEVS. There can, I think, be no mistake about the A. The tracing in 
my hands gives it quite distinctly, and Heydemann (Pariser Antiken, p. 58) 
restores ‘AA/«vavevs. This is, I think, quite out of the question. The 
typology of the exploit of Herakles with Alkyoneus is quite well determined ; 
the hero shoots the giant while asleep, The Louvre vase fragment is certainly 
(to judge from the tracing) rather late in style, and a vase-painter may have 
forgotten all about the type of Alkyoneus; but I do not think this likely. 
Moreover the hero wrestling is young and beardless, and the second design 
represents Skiron and Theseus, the adventure being unmistakably charac- 
terised by the presence of a podanipter. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that the whole vase concerned itself with the eycle of Thesean exploits. 
Considering the relation of Alkyon to Alkyoneus, the form Kerkyon might 
easily have a second form Kerkyoneus, and Kerkyaneus is then not far 
away. 


Turning to the exterior designs, I begin with the Marathonian bull, The 
type adopted is as novel as its position is prominent, In all previously known 
representations of the scene, Theseus is, so far as I am aware, victor or equal 
combatant; here to our astonishment he is supine on the ground, and in a 
moment will be trampled to death, did not Athene with outstretched aegis 
intervene. In fact we have an @9Xov, not of Theseus but of Athene. It is 
not unusual to have Athene present as guide and Protector, as ¢.. on the 
Duris vase, but to have her in the rdle of chief combatant is unique, I 
venture to think this would only be possible in the case of the Marathonian 


} This vase—long supposed to be at Siena— * For a knowledge of this fragment, which I 
is noted by Mr. Talfourd Ely (J. H. §. ix, 2 — have not myself seen, I am entirely indebted to 
p- 276) as having passed into the collection of the kindness of Dr. M. Mayer, who placed his 
Harrow School, It is No, 62 in Mr. Cecil tracing of the frmgment at my disposal and. amer- 
Torr'a ‘Catalogue of Classical Antiqnitics’ at gested the restoration, 
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bull, an exploit more especially Athenian in character, the bull having been 
led to the Acropolis as a special offering to Athene. The artist must have 
been a man of daring; he boldly takes the type of the Calydonian boar 
with its constant factor of the prostrate hero, and adapts it, with the addition 
of Athene in a familiar warlike pose, to the Theseus exploit. Some years 
back it would have been customary in a case like this to look for some variant 
literary version to account for such a deviation. I know of no such version, 
and, though I do not deny the possibility of its existence, I prefer to attribute 
this startling type to the artist's own invention. 

Some small pots remain to be noted, The bull is restored with all four 
feet in the air. It is possible, but I think not probable, that the hindlegs 
may have been supported by a rising hillock, such as often appears on vase- 
paintings, On the fragment with the body of Theseus there isa clear indication 
of a rope with a hook attached, but I cannot undertake to say exactly how the 
rope was continued ; the restored figure of the bull generally is adapted from 
the bull in the British Museum cylix (Milani, op. cit, f). The uncertain object 
that appears to the left of the fragment containing the bull's tail I leave for 
consideration to the exploit of Theseus and the Minotaur. Athene is clearly 
inscribed, (A)IAM3OA. The fragment of drapery covering the right arm 
must, I think, belong here, as the folds are so exactly similar to those of 
the certain portion of the drapery ; the hand must have held a spear, of which 
the three diagonal lines passing through the drapery must be, I think, the 


2. Sinis. This group is in its main outlines certain, It is restored 
chiefly in accordance with the type of Sinis in the Duris vase, where the pose 
of the giant with a slight variation for the right leg is exactly the same. The 
length allowed for the tree branch will surprise no one who remembers the 
length of the Sinis tree-branch in the British Museum eylix (Milani,#). In the 
present case the branch must pass partly out of sight; the exact position of the 
twigs in sight is fixed by its juncture with the next exploit. The only room 
for slight variation of pose is on the fragment of the right arm of Theseus, 
with the inscription $IN. This forms undoubtedly a part of the name $INIS, 
but whether the first half or the last cannot be decided, As the space between 
Sinis and Athene is unfilled, I think it quite likely that the tree branched 
both ways. | 

3. Skiron, This group is almost complete; it is easily restored by the 
help of the very similar group in the Duris vase. It is noticeable that there 
is no trace either of tortoise or podonipter. The letters $E belong of course to 
(QE)SE(VS) 


4. Procrustes. But little of this exploit is left, and yet the restoration is 
easy. The Tricoupi cylix (Plate I.) gives a design that fits in easily with 
all the fragments discussed, and it is clearly paralleled by the Procrustes 
design on the Bologna vase (Milani, n). It is most fortunate that the foot of 
Procrustes is preserved on the Skiron fragment: this fixes which of the two 
Procrustes types—the type with the bed or the simple prostrate type—has been 
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adopted. It is clearly the simple type without the bed. I may note here 
that 1t was natural to suppose that the type with the bed, which appears 
eg. in the late British Museum eylix (Milani, ¢), was the later as it was the 
more complex of the two; this notion has been put an end to by the publica- 
tion of the Chachrylion vase, the earliest of the series (Milani @) in which the 
bed appears. It is also specially fortunate that the fragment of the body of 
Theseus includes the end of the pelekus. Such details as the exact position 
of the upper part of the body of Procrustes, and the action of the left hand 
of Theseus are of course purely conjectural. 


5. The sow of Krommyon. I now come to the difficult portion of the 
restoration. It has been shown before that the next adventure must in all 
probability be that of Phaia, and that immediately below the first handle, to 
which we have now come round again, is the fragment of a tail which I hold 
must be the tail of the sow. Add to this we have a fragment still remaining 
to be placed, with part of the body of Theseus, a spear point, and a hand 
opposing it, which may quite well be the hand of a woman. This is all. 
Above the shoulder of Theseus are the letters V$, which I should greatly like 
to restore (H)V$, after the fashion of the Archikles vase ; but as they may 
equally well be restored (OESE)V$, I can base nothing on this—in fact, as 
the sow of Krommyon is never in any known instance inscribed, I feel the 
latter restoration is far the more probable. The tail fragment it has been 
urged upon me is not like the tail of a sow, as seen ¢.g. in the British Museum 
cylix (Milani, ¢) or in the Duris vase, Taken however in conjunction with 
the facts that the Krommyon adventure is otherwise missing, and that the 
tail cannot be the tail of the Marathonian bull, I still hold to my theory and 
venture to restore the group, The figure of Phaia is taken from the Duris 
vase; the sow mainly from the British Museum cylix (Milani, f}, The related 
position of hand and sword may be compared with the inside design of the 
Bologna cylix (Milani, «). That Phaia is present is certain from the hand, 
the sow could not be absent: whether Phaia was in front of or behind the sow 
1s quite uncertain. 


6. The Minotaur. Of all the groups this is most difficult. The general 
attitude of the lower parts of the two combatants and the action of the sword 
may be paralleled from the Berlin amphora (4.V. CLXI.), but here the 
resemblance ends, The arrangement of the head of the Minotaur, the mode 
of attack of Theseus, is full of difficulty—so full that I have only ventured to 
indicate a possible restoration by dotted lines, At the top of the Minotaur 
fragment is a manifest piece of drapery, through which ‘are vertical lines 
which must indicate the limb of a body. One thing is, I think, certain : 
the drapery must in some way belong to Theseus, the Minotaur was the 
last person to wear either cloak or veil. The left arm therefore of Theseus 
(the right could not reach) must have passed near the right arm of the 
Minotaur, and must have supported a piece of drapery. Further, if we 
examine closely the fragment which contains the tail of the Minotaur, it is 
clear that there are other lines not belonging to the tail, but forming the 
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end of some piece of drapery ; and this is presumably the pieee over the arm 
of Theseus, It is not uncommon for Theseus to fight with a piece of drapery 
over his arm, as ¢y. on the British Museum eylix (Milani, 4) the figure of 
Theseus advances against the sow, though here the drapery is motive by the 
Marmodios and Aristogeiton group. But the actual arrangement of the 
drapery is here very difficult as, though it lies over the arm of Theseus, the 
arm of the Minotaur intercepts the vertical linea. Probably the vase- 
painter himself had got confused, 

The difficulty is not yet at an end. We are back at the fragment 
with the bull's tail: on it there is a small but clearly drawn object, 
which, if the proposed restoration be correct, must fit on to the Minotaur 
group. It is a circle with a dot in the middle, backed by a curved line. 
The round object at once suggests the ring of a sword sheath, through 
which the belt was passed. Excellent instances of these may be seen on the 
interior design, where the sheath is suspended. ‘The difficulty is, however, 
to associate the sword sheath with the Minotaur combat. In the dotted 
line restoration it is supposed that Theseus holds the sheath in his left hand , 
over the arm of which falls the drapery, partly concealing the sheath. 
The action of the right hand of the Minotaur hurling the stone is of course 
purely conjectural. But I confess the action does not seem to me satisfactory. 
The left arm of Theseus must pass in front of the Minotaur because of the 
drapery. Its natural action would be to hold the monster’s horn - simply to 
extend the sheath seems cumbersome and feeble, The only at all analogous 
ease is the scabbard in the left hand of Theseus in the combat with Phaia on 
the Duris vase." If, however, the restoration adopted be not the right one, I 
am quite at a loss to suggest another. On the fragment with the bull’s tail is 
the single letter $, It would be satisfactory if it could be shown that this 
represents (MINOTAVPO)$, as this would prove that this particular exploit 
came in this particular place, but it may quite as well be a part of (OESEV)s. 

Briefly to resume, I consider the seguence and general restoration of (1) 
The Bull of Marathon: (2) Sinis; (3) Procrustes, to be certain: while the 
existence of the Phaia exploit, its juxtaposition with the Minotaur group, and, 
from the fixing of the handles, the actual postition of all the other Froups 
depends mainly on the somewhat slender evidence of the tail of Phaia’s 
sow. 

Four fragments remain which I have not been able to place to my own 
satisfaction, 4 and a it will be seen are obverse and reverse of the same 
fragment. 4 has a piece of drapery on it which I feel almost certain must 
be fitted on to the drapery of Athene, as it is precisely similar in folds and 
arrangement. a has a portion of border upon it, which of course must bring 





This sabbard does not appear in the pub- Hon given should appear unsatisfactory to any 
lication of the Duris vase by Gerhard (4. PF, archaeologist, it would interest. me gteatly to 
cexxxiv.}, It is clearly visible in the vse know the Arounds of objection, and I should be 
itself, and ia given by Mr. Ceell Sraith in his glad to forward prints of the original photo- 
list of corrections, Jalirtweh IIT. 1888, p. 14%, raphe of the fragment to any ono who would 

* T should like to say here that if the restora. be disposed to make a different restoration, 
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a down to the lowest part of the exterior design. Here a portion of the 
drapery of Athene is missing, but not a portion large enough to admit of the 
introduction of this fragment. 

As to #, it contains the two letters QM, and a portion of an object, 
clearly a sword sheath, It also has border lines on it, which show it must be 
placed at the rim of the cylix. Iam much tempted to place it above the 
exploit of Phaia, and in connection with the preceding (H)V$, restore with 
some form of Kp(ou)uuercos or (H)V$ Kp(é)ou, as Pausanias (ii. 1, d) says 
the country Krommyon was called after Kromos, son of Poseidon. But there 
is no precedent whatever for any such form on vase-paintings. It is possible 
also that the letters may be part of a love-name, e.g. (’Ew/8p(op(os) eadés, 
but enough does not remain to make conjectures of this kind of much value. 

As to the fourth fragment (, [ am in great doubt as to whether it belongs 
to the rest at all. It forms part of a rim: on it is manifestly a fragment of 
drapery which might quite well be suspended between one or other of the 
exploits, as is so often the case on designs of this kind. The letters inscribed 
are, I think, undoubtedly INO?. The slightly less bold character of the 
drawing aud the smaller size of the letters make me hesitate, and anyhow I 
can offer no explanation of them. Though I am doubtful as to the fragment 
belonging at all, I think it best to publish it with the rest, as it has always 
been kept with them. On the other hand, another fragment hitherto regarded 
as belongmg I have rejected altogether as the technique was manifestly 
incongruous. 

It remains to say a word as to the date of the vase. Though so much of 
it has perished, enough remains to show that both in general composition and 
in the drawing of details it was quite worthy to have come from the workshop 
of a great master. So much is lost that it is possible it was signed, and I 
should not have been surprised to find the signature of Euphronios. 
Euphronios has left us one Thesean cylix (Louvre, Klein, Euphronies, p. 194, 
195), which in point of composition and drawing is perhaps the nearest analogy 
to the present vase we have. Anyhow it may safely be said that the De 
Luynes fragments are later than the Chachrylion vase (Milani, #) and earlier 
than the British Museum cylix (Milani, ¢), 


JANE E. Hartson. 
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Tue British Museum has lately acquired five terra-cotta slabs on which 
are Etruscan paintings of an archaic and interesting character such as have 
not hitherto been seen in this country, These slabs were found at Cervetri 
in 1874 inside a small tomb to which they had served as wall decorations. 
The only measurement that is given of the tomb is the size of the entrance 
which was forty inches in height, As that corresponds with the height of the 
three principal slabs we may perhaps assume that they had been placed 
against the walls so as to rest on the ground and reach up to the height of 
the doorway. The surface of the slabs has been first covered with a white 
slip which converts them into mivaxes NeXevxwpévoe such as were used by 
Craton of Sikyon, one of the oldest painters in Greece. 

On this white slip the designs were sketched in with an ivory or wood 
point and then filled in with reds and blacks, the white ground being allowed 
to stand for the faces and arms of the women and for dresses which were 
meant to be white, whereas the flesh of the men is always painted red. In _ 
this use of white to distinguish women from men we have an artifice familiar 
in the Greek black-figure vases, But there the white is specially laid on and 
becomes a conspicuous feature on the vases. Here we have an older stage of 
the process, more natural, less conspicuous, yet quite effective enough. It is 
said by Pliny that the painter Eumaros was the first of the Greeks to dis- 
tinguish men from women, and it has often been thought that this distinction 
consisted in white colour for the flesh of women. But as this use of white 
had been traditional from very early times, possibly long before Eumaros, we 
may perhaps assume that his peculiar name had given rise to the story of his 
linving first made the distinction in question. 

As was befitting a tomb the paintings represent scenes of mourning. 
This was not always so in Etruria as we know from the banqueting and other 
festive scenes on the tombs at Corneto. But the more archaic the art the 
more likely was it—whether vase-painting or tomb-painting—to have this 
sepulchral character, I have taken the slabs‘in a different order from that of 
Siz. Brizio who described them at the time of the discovery. 

No. 1 contains three figures, two of them being men standing face to 
face, the one holding a branch, the other carrying over his shoulder a standard 
surmounted by the figure of a bull; both men wear curious hats to which 








| Bulletino dell’ Inst, Arch, 1874 p. 128, 
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reference will afterwards be made, The third is a female figure enrrying a 
spear and a wreath; she herself wears a wreath (Pl. VII_). 

No 2, three female figures, two of whom follow on after the last 
figure on slab No, 1; they hold each a branch of pomegranate in the right 





ETRUsCaAN PAINTING, No, § 
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hand, while with the left they carry the skirt or the upper robe gathered up 
over the forearm. The third figure is turned in the opposite direction, tc, to 
the right and carries a cireular vase or pyxis with a lid, such a vase as may 
be seen among our archaic black ware from Etruria, 
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No. 3, three female figures, two of whom continue the movement 
of the last figure on slab No, 2. They each hold an alabastos and wear a 
mantle drawn up over the head in the manner of mourners, The third figure 
is turned nearly to the front, her head in profile to the right. Signor Brizio 
describes her as in the act of fastening round her waist a metal girdle the end 
of which is coiled round her limbs. One would think it more likely that she 
id unfastening the girdle. A strip of metal might readily in being unfastened 
throw itself in a coil round the body. 

Nos, 4—5 each represent a sphinx, drawn on a considerably larger 
scale than the other figures. Apparently these two slabs had been. placed 
on either side of the doorway. They have suffered a good deal from the 
damp of the tomb. 

For the moment we may pass over some details indicative of nationality 
in these paintings, and endeavour by other considerations to arrive at an 
approximate date for them. 

To begin with the two sphinxes just mentioned, it is obvious that they 
have been drawn with a strong firm hand. Compared with the human figures 
on the other slabs they suggest an earlier period of art in which the drawing 
of animals, including sphinxes and such-like, had reached through much 
practice, a bold decorative manner, while the drawing of the human figure 
still betrays the want of experience. That is much the same as what Brizio 
means when he says that the sphinxes seem to exhibit a more archaic style 
than the other figures. To illustrate this difference of skill in the rendering 
of animals as compared with men by another instance I would refer to two 
vases found in the Polledrara tomb at Vulci, and now in the British Museum, 
which vases from having been very inadequately published by Micali? have 
never been duly appreciated. The one is a large amphora of coarse red ware 
which did not call for other than the ordinary traditional decoration. 
Accordingly it is painted chicfly with figures of animals, more or less fantastic, 
The other ts a hydria of a nearly black ware and of finer shape, with a 
polished surface which plainly invited a more ambitious method of decoration, 
The subject chosen is the Greek legend of Theseus and the Minotaur, a 
subject which could not have been invented in art but by a Greek. The 
drawing of the figures is quite consistent with what we know of early Greek 
art. Nor can we take refuge in the thought that after all this particular 
vase iay have been a local Etruscan product in which some known Greck 
vase had been imitated. Because ware of this particular kind not only does 
not occur in Etruria, but is found at Naueratis in Egypt, and places like 
Rhodes which stood in intimate relationship with Naucratis. We have there- 
fore from our tomb in Etruria two vases, one of which, with fizures of animals 
chiefly, represents generally speaking the end of an old-established decorative 
system of art, while the other illustrates the beginning of a new stage where 
invention and originality were needed rather than conventional training. 
We thus see that both systems had for a time existed side by side.. So far as 
+ Men, fned. pl, 4, 
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concerns the Polledrara tomb we can approximately define that time irom the 
existence in it of ascarab of Psammetichos I, who established in Naucratis the 
Tonian and Carian mercenaries who had served him so well. The searab mny 
have been produced after his death, it is true, and a small allowance of years 
could be made for that if it were thought necessary—I do not think it is. 
Somewhere in the actual reign of Psammetichos J. (656—611 B.c.) seems to 
me to suit best the general contents of the tomb. 

A comparison between the figures of Arindne and Theseus on the 
Polledrara hydria and our new paintings will show that there need not have 
been much difference of time between them. It seems to me that our 
paintings are later, and that we may accept 600 B.C. a5 nearly applicable to 
them. That date takes us to a period when the Etruscans had enjoyed for 
some time the stimulus to art that had been given by the settlement among 
them of those artists who had emigrated from Corinth to escape the rule of 
the Kypselidae. It is assumed that the advent of these artists had given a 
stimulus to art in Etruria, and I think there is good reason for believing so. 
But we must remember also that those Corinthian artists would hardly have 
chosen to settle in a place which was not already well m the way of artistic 
development. 

Helbig with general consent, I believe, has taken certain wall-paintings 
on a tomb at Veii! as the oldest existing examples of the art, and no doubt 
these paintings at Veii do represent a stage of art which in its spirit at least 
was much older than our paintings. The designs consist chiefly of animals, 
wild or fantastic, very high on their legs and slender in their limbs, as are 
olso the few human figures. But these Veu paintings though older in spirit 
were not necessarily older in practice for this reason, that in the Polledrara 
tomb, as we have seen, were found along with the more highly painted hydria 
an amphora with designs which in the closest manner resemble the paintings 
of Veii. These paintings may therefore either represent the end of an 
older stage of art, when new lines were being struck out, or they may actually, 
as Helbig assumed, represent that older stage of art at iis prime. It would 
not matter much either way but for the fact that this older stage was 
essentially Oriental, and not a natural growth in Etruria or among the Greeks. 
It is quite possible that this Oriental style may have reached the Etruscans 
simultaneously with the later style, and that being purely decorative it had 
been adopted for decorative purposes at the same time as the later and 
more ambitious style was being taken up by more ambitious artists, or for 
Our paintings have been compared with certain slabs in the Louvre? 
which also were obtained from Caere and have long been celebrated, The 
comparison 1s just so far as concerns the thick heavy limbs of the figures, the 
high boots, the system of colouring and even the vertical stripes underneath 


1 Micali, Mon. Jned. pl. 58, fig 1-3; Helbig, Aunali, 1859 p. 325, See also a fragment from 
Anmali dell’ frat, reh, 1563 pp, 337. Caere in Berlin, Aret. Zeit, 1872, pl. 08 p. 06. 
2 Mon. dell’ Ind. Arch. vi-vil pl 3; 
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the figures. Nevertheless the heads and faces of the Louvre paintings are of 
a much more advanced type than ours, the profiles are more nearly vertical, 
the beards are more formal and more like those of later art, as is also the 
drapery. It has been suggested that these differences may have arisen from 
our paintings haying been the work of an artist of a more local character, and 
there is something to be said for this view considering the curiously local or 
at least national costume worn by the two men on slab No.1. In particular 
the hats which they wear are the same as those on the famous bronze situla 
at Bologna,’ the designs of which it is allowed have a strong provincial 
character, Buteven if our paintings have something of a provincial character, 
it would be Safe to say that the profiles of the figures and the markedly 
conventional rendering of the knees would alone be enough to prove them 
older than the Louvre paintings, 

The Louvre paintings have been much discussed but not, I think, fixed 
down toa narrow date, They have been compared with certain vases found 
in Etruria and painted in a style which has been described as an Etruscan 
Imitation, more or Jess contemporary of Corinthian art as it was practised 
towards the end of the seventh century p.c2 But the vases found at Naucratis 
ia Egypt, the fragments of a painted sarcophagus from Clazomenae and other 
evidence have gone to show that Corinth was not the only and perhaps not 
the original centre from which the Etruscans were influenced in their painting 
whether on vases or on walls, The source of that influence is to be looked 
for also among the Greeks of Asin Minor and in particular among those 
Asiatic Greeks who had settled in the Delta of Egypt in the latter part of the 
seventh century Bc. That influence we may consider to have been represented 
by the person whom Pliny calls Philocles, the Egyptian, placing him at the 
head of his list of the oldest painters: elsewhere a native of Samos, named 
Saurias is reckoned among the oldest painters. Even in the later Ftruscan 
paintings at Corneto which can hardly be earlier than the middle of the sixth 
century B.c., we have a banquet seene in which appear painted yases of a 
type found in numbers at Daphnae, and at a place called Fikellura in 
Rhodes. 

One technical point may be noticed which is common to much of the 
Daphnae pottery, to the Clazomenae fragments, to the Louvre Paintings, to 
our new slabs and to much of the very archaic pottery of Etruria? the habit 
of indicating borders to dresses and such like by a row of white dots between 
two black or red lines, I am inclined to think that this which became so 
pronounced a habit in these quarters and not always confined to borders of 
drapery, may have had its origin in an attempt to indicate a border of small 
rosettes such a8 are seen constantly in Assyrian art. Many rosettes made of 


* Zannoni, Seari della Cortona di Bologna, pl. * Mon. dell’ Inst, Arch, vi.-vii. fl. 77s dn. 
$5. The hat worn by the first figure on our mali, 1863, p. 229, the subjects being Europa 
alab No. 1, Is the same a4 that worn by warriors onthe ball and the unt of the Calydonian 
on the situla, while the hat of the other figure boar, | 
is the same as that worn by civilians of perhaps * See for example, Gases: Arch, vii, pls, 32- 
sia d4. 
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glass and pierced for attachment to dresses were found at Mycenae, Tiryns, 
Talysos, Spata and elsewhere, while on the pottery of those localities only a 
beginning is made in the painting on of rosettes, a beginning which after- 
wards was developed to excess at Camiros and Corinth. The rich border of 
guilloche along the tops of our slabs is strongly suggestive of Asia Minor, 
ultimately of Assyria, and considering how the older paintings of Tiryns and 
Mycenae had followed rather the models of Egypt we may conclude that this 
new element of Assyrian design in the Caere paintings indicates a change of 
the source of influence from Egypt to Asin Minor, or at least a junction of 
the two, A painted terra-cotta slab given by Perrot (Assyriz, pl. 14) 1s 
one of many instances of the guilloche pattern in Assyria: this slab is 
further interesting because one of the figures has a profile resembling the 
female figures on our slabs; indeed the form of the nose and nostnl on 
our slabs and the manner of indicating the eye (as best seen in the first 
female figure on the right) have a strongly marked Assyrian character. So 
also the branch of three pomegranates carried by one of the Caere figures is 
just the same as the branch carried by Sargon in a relief given by Perrot 
(dasyrie, p. 513 fig, 235), Among the early pottery of Naucratis—that in 
which the figures are painted on a white ground, we have a number of 
fragments on which a very similar profile, the same hook on the nostril, and 
the same formation of the inner corner of the eye are to be found. As for the 
pomegranate it abounds on these painted vases from Naucratis. The bones 
of the knees in our paintings are rendered quite differently from anything I 
have seen in Assyrian or Egyptian art—though as faras they form a con- 
spicuous mass they are like the Assyrian. 

I am inclined to compare our new paintings with these early fragments 
from Naucratis while the Louvre paintings may be compared with the pottery 
of Daphnae which latter has been assigned to about 550 B.c. 

Apart from these questions there are in the new paintings one or two 
things to be noticed; for instance, the standard surmounted by a bull which 
one of the men carries over his shoulder. It is stated that the regal insignia 
of Rome had been derived from Etruria, and it is known that In triumphal 
processions the insignia of triumph were the wreath and the ivory sceptre 
surmounted by an eagle For such a sceptre there was an archaic name 
seipio, and if that word is derived from the Greek as is supposed, then the 
idea of the sceptre also would have come from Greece. But one is inclined 
to go to the East for its origin. 

‘Tn Assyria,’ says Herodotus (I. 195), ‘every man of position had a sceptre 
surmounted by an apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle or something else, the rule 
being that no sceptre should lack an episemon. One of the oldest examples 
of Assyrian art, the fragment of a stele from Tello in the Louvre, represents 
a standard surmounted by an eagle with spread wings* In Egyptian art also 
similar standards are to be seen, and it might have been better for the argu- 


1 peru ond Mommsen, Wandluch Fum, * Perrot, Assyrie, p. 592. 
Alt, i. py 42. 
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ment as to an artistic influence reaching the Etruscans from the residents in 
the Delta of Egypt to have appealed to the instances of Egyptian standards - 
but I'am anxious to keep the way open also for a probable influence coming 
from Asia Minor and primarily from Assyria and Chaldaea. The Etruseans 
themselves claimed to have come originally from Lydia, and at present there 
is an inclination to believe that at least they had been in early times much 
influenced in their art from that quarter. To a large extent the influence 
that reached Etruria in the 7th century B.c. would be much the same whether 
it came from the Greeks of Asia Minor or from the Asiatic Greeks settled in 
Egypt. It would still in the main be an Asia Minor influence. 

Only this is to be borne in mind that in Egypt there were resident 
Phoenician craftsmen also whose wares would find their way to Etruria along 
with the Greek productions and would have had an effect of their own, 
Something similar to the ostrich eggs in the Polledrara tomb must have 
served as a model for the Veii paintings, Not only that but Cacre itself 
had been a Phoenician factory, its old name Agylla being a Pheenician word 
meaning it is said the ‘round town’ I huve already remarked that the 
vase carried by one of the women mourners is quite Etruscan in its shape; 
but when we come to the alabasti, or ‘tear bottles’ as they used to be called 
carried by two others, we are in this difficulty that vases of this shape occur 
very rarely if at all in native Etruscan pottery. They do occur in the 
Polledrara tomb where they had been imported, without any manner of doubt 
as the decoration of them testifies, The women mourners remind one of the 
wrief at the funeral of Hector (Jliad, xxiv, 722, éwi 8 erevdyorro yuvaixes). 

The male figure on slab No. I. who carries a branch wears a toga thrown 
over his left shoulder in the manner described as that of the old Roman 
Cinetus Gabinus.! 

A. S. Murray. 








* Cinctus Gabinus est cum itaimponiturtoga deant. Isidor, Orig, xix, 24 quoted in Miller's 
ut lacinia quae prostrinsecus reicitur attrahatur trusber, ed, Deceke i p. 252, 
ad pectus ut ex utroque latere picturae (f) pen- 
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A SMALL ARCHAIC LERYTHOS, 
[PLate V.] 


WE publish on Plate V. two photographic views, in the same size as the 
original, of a beautiful lekythos recently presented to the British Museum 
by Mr. Malcolm Macmillan. We give on the same plate enlarged repro- 
ductions of the designs with which it is adorned, from drawings by Mr, F. 
Anderson. 

We hope to print in our next issue a full description and discussion of 
the vase by Mr, Cecil Smith. Meantime it may be sufficient to give a brief 
summary of a notice of it which he has already published in the number 


of the Classical Review of May last (p. 237). He classes it with the 


‘protokorinthian’ lekythi published by Furtwiingler in the Archiiologische 
Zeitung for 1883, Pl. 10, p. 154. The following are the main features, 
following the order in which they appear in our Plate. The head and neck 
are carefully modelled in the form of a lion’s head. The handle is adorned 
with plaited pattern and Gorgon-head ; the shoulder with a palmette pattern. 
On the body of the vase are three friezea which represent (1) warriors fighting, 
several of them kneeling and being speared from behind; (2) a horse-race, 

an ape and a swan beneath the horses; (3) a hunting scene, the hunter 
crouching behind his net. ‘Below this scene is a band of alternate purple 
and black rays, and then two brown lines surrounding the foot. On the 
under surface of the foot is a tiny rosette of eight petals, alternating purple 
and black.’ 
[Ep] 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1588—89, 
[Puate VIIL.] 


YET another year has passed during which the Acropolis at Athens has 
been the centre of interest: and the past season has been successful enough 
to bear comparison with any of the previous years which have astonished by 
their results not only archaeologists and ‘scholars, but all who have been 
fortunate enough to visit Athens during this epoch of discoveries. It must 
seam to many as if the Acropolis would go on indefinitely yielding its 
treasure of architecture sculpture and inseriptions, and ever increasing and 
changing our knowledge of early Athens and its arts and history. But even 
the Acropolis is not inexhaustible ; it has now been searched to the native 
rock in almost every part; and unless some other site, perhaps the long- 
promised, long-delayed Delphi, come to succeed 1t, we must expect a lull in 
the astonishing rush of discoveries that has been almost of a nature to 
bewilder those that have songht to follow its course. Such a [nll will almost 
be welcome in some respects to those who have to arrange or to study the 
new finds as they follow one another in rapid succession. It will enable the 
museums to settle into a final and orderly arrangement, and the students to 
arrange within their minds the new facts that have been thrust in one upon 
another, till the brain of the archaeologist has been as much a stranger to 
order or stability as the rooms of the Acropolis Museum. Meanwhile, for the 
present season a series of discoveries has to be reported which has dealt in 
the marvellous, if not in the beautiful, as extensively as that of any 
previous year. 

The first section of the present report will deal with excavation and 
other archaeological work, according to localities; the second with Museums 
and administration, and the third with Byzantine antiquities, It is a great 
satisfaction to be able to record an awakening interest in these last on the 
part of the official administration as well as of foreign students. Happily 
the time is at length almost past when interesting and beautiful Byzantine 
churches could be pulled to pieces without a protest, on the chance of finding 
an inscription in their riins, or in order to use their material for other 
buildings. But a good deal still remains to be desired. 

Mention of the official "Apyaiodkoyixovy AeXtiov, edited by M. Cabbadins, 
must be made under the head of administration, &. But I must here at 
once acknowledge my obligation to that invaluable publication. Any account 
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such as the present must owe to it what completeness it may attain; and if I 
do not refer to it oftener, it is only because such references would have to 
recur every few lines. It is better once for all to state that both the actual 
facts here reeorded and their significance are in great part to be found in the 
AeAriov, though I have endeavoured whenever it was possible to verify or 
supplement them by my own observation. 


I. xrcavation and other Archaeological Work. 


Here the first place is naturally taken by the Acropolis. The excava- 
tions, which last spring had reached the neighbourhood of the Museum and 
the space between it and the Parthenon, have been continued to the west: 
pits have also been sunk within the Museum itself, where it proved that the 
earth had not been thoroughly searched through when the Museum was 
built. Between the basis of the Parthenon and the south wall of the 
Acropolis the whole accumulation of earth has been searched through right 
down to the solid rock; it has then been replaced, up to a higher level than 
before, pits, surrounded by walls, being left to show the most important 
foundatiuns, junctions of walls, ke, It is to be regretted that the remarkable 
measuring points cut in a course on the south of the Parthenon basement 
have thus “been buried; for if Mr. Penrose’s connexion of these with the 
earlier Temple of Athena be denied, all the more reason is left for exposing 
them to the investigation of other archacologists, that their real use may be 
discovered. However, his measurements will probably be accurate enough 
for any successor: but the form and appearance of the cuta will have to be 
taken on trust, or else made the object of new excavations. 

The space farther west, usually known and marked in plans as the 
temenos of Athena Ergane, has also been completely cleared, and filled up 
again over its southern portion, where the rock sinks rapidly away. The 
temenos of Artemis Branronia has also been thoroughly explored, and so the 
excavations have come round again to the Propylaea, from which they started. 
All that remained was to search through the space north of the Parthenon, 
where there was no depth of soil, but only slight accumulations hero and 
there in hollows of the rock, which is everywhere close to the surface, and 
for the most part quite bare. For this purpose it has been necessary to move 
slightly the numerous blocks that have fallen over this area from the ruin of 
the Parthenon and other buildings. But all who care for the appearance of 
the Acropolis and also for the evidence to be found in the pesition of the 
fragments as they fell will be glad to hear that these blocks are only being 
slightly shifted, and left in their old position as far aa possible. Thus the 
north side of the Parthenon will still retain its appearance of picturesque 
confusion, and will escape the painfully regular and orderly arrangement of 
drums and blocks that has disfigured the southern and western parts of 
the Acropolis. 

With the exception of the two Museums, and the modern rebuildings 
of the temple of the wingless Victory, the Erechthoum, and some of the 
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Parthenon columns, the only post-classical structures that have escaped the 
hand of the destroyer are two bits of the Parthenon; the Byzantine casing of 
the great west door, and the tower that supported the Turkish minaret. 
These two have been condemned; for the Byzantine casing, which narrows 
the great door by nearly two feet each side, is known to contain inscriptions 
with their face inwards, and the tower obscures the plan of the opisthodomus 
of the Parthenon. Now that almost all the medisval relics upon the 
Acropolis have gone, probably there are not very many who will regret that 
these two last scanty remains, quite voi of artistic interest, are to follow. 
But the few who would regret their disappearance may be consoled by the 
statement that the undertaking has proved more serious than was at first 
supposed, and that therefore at least a temporary respite has been granted. 
In any case the Christian wall-paintings on the Parthenon will remain, and 
will be religiously respected, 

At the west end of the Acropolis the work of demolition has been rapid, 
Tt began early last summer with the bastion built by Odysseus Andritsos to 
protect the staircase to the well called the Clepsydra, and so to ensure the 
water-supply of the Acropolis after it was captured by the Greek insurgents 
from the Turks, in 1522. One might have expected that, even if all records 
of Turkish occupation were to be effaced, a monument of the Greek war of 
independence such as this bastion, with the inscription recording its erection, 
would be preserved. But sentiment—or history—has not been allowed to 
prevail over the purely classical objects of the work, and this bastion has 
disappeared for the sake of a few inscriptions, and in order that the rock may 
stand bare as in the days of Pericles. The walls round the ‘ Beulé’ gate, and 
the later casing of the towers of the gate itself have been or are being 
removed; so also are the Turkish vaulted gate that long served as the chief 
entrance to the Acropolis, and the walls around it. So far Roman work, 
however late, has been allowed to remain; though, if the age of Pericles is 
the standard, it is not easy to see why the Roman gate or the pedestal 
of Agrippa are worthy of more respect than the Frankish tower or the bastion 
of Andritsos. It bas been necessary to replace part of these walls by an 
unsightly, but temporary, railing, The ultimate intention of the authorities 
is to enclose the theatres, the Acropolis, the Areopagus, and the Theseum 
in one continuous fence, and so to have the whole area properly guarded—an 
improvement that will meet with universal welcome. 

Exception may be taken to the somewhat narrow view of archaeology 
that has led to the destruction of monuments of all Jater periods for the sake 
of finding more of that period which is undoubtedly the most interesting and 
important for Athens, But, after all, the amount of destruction in the recent 
excavations has been but small—completely insignificant compared with what 
had before been done, and in some degree supplementary to it. The loss 
being irreparable, the best thing possible in the eyes of many was to make 

| the utmost of the resultant gain, And this certainly has been done with A) 
thoroughness and care which deserve the thanks of all who are interested ia | 
Greek history.or art, The excavations on the Acropolis during the last 
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season as well as before, deserve to rank among the most important in their 
results and the most admirably conducted that have ever taken place; it 
would be difficult to speak too highly of the energy with which they have 
been planned and directed by M. Cabbadias and Dr. Kawerau. Nor must we 
forget to mention the liberality of the Greek Archaeological Society, which 
has defrayed the expenses of the excavations up to the middle of December, 
1888. Since then they have been continued at the expense of the Greek 
Government. 

So far as to the progress of the excavations; we must now turn to their 
results, which naturally fall into three heads: (1) Topography and architecture, 
(2) Sculpture and other arts, and (3) Inscriptions, 

(1) Topography and Architecture. An excellent account of the results 
in this department is given by Dr. Dorpfeld in the numbers of the Athenian 
Mittheilungen, to which I am indebted for the description of several walls and 
buildings mentioned below—especially such as were discovered last summer 
during my absence from Athens, and have since been buried again under thirty 
feet of carth. No complete description will be possible till Dr. Kawerau’s 
great plan of the Acropolis, with all the results of the recent excavations, 
has appeared. Meanwhile a smaller sketch-plan from his hands has for some 
time been promised, but is not yet to be seen." For the sake of clearness a 
rough sketch-plan by Mr, Schultz (Pl. VIIL.) is here added, not to anticipate 
in any way the publication by those who alone are qualified and entitled to 
publish an accurate plan, but simply in order to make intelligible a description 
which would otherwise be confusing and difficult to follow. 

New fragments of the ‘Cyclopian’ or ‘ Pelasgic’ wall have come to light 
in several places, so that it is now possible to obtain some notion of the 
manner in which the Acropolis was fortified in primitive times. It must of 
course be understood that the names ‘Cyclopian’ or ‘ Pelasgic, often applied 
to rude and primitive walls of large and rough stones, are merely conventional 
terms: the mere word pre-historic would perhaps be less misleading, as not 
pretending to assert the race of the builders. There can be no doubt, from 
the position in which this wall has been found, beneath accumulations of the 
classical period, that it belongs to the primitive citadel of Athens, It follows 
closely the conformation of the crag itself, unlike the later fortifications, 
which are built in straight lines, and filled up with earth behind, Hence the 
earlier wall is in many places preserved some yards within the lines of the 
Cimonian and other later walls, where these project beyond the natural 
boundary of the Acropolis. Where the natural and artificial boundaries 
coincide, the primitive fortification wall has been destroyed to make way for 
the later one, The fragment of the ‘ Pelasgic’ wall previously visible on the 
top of the Acropolis was that abutting against the south-east corner of the 
Fropylaea, and bounding the temenos of Artemis Brauronia—the wall which 
enforced Mnesicles to curtail his plan of the Propylaea, and even to cut off a 
corner of his work so as not to infringe on it. This piece of wall has now 
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been completely laid bare, and has a breadth of nearly twenty feet; it was 
doubtless carried to a great height on this the only accessible side of the 
Acropolis, Considerable portions of a similar, but narrower wall have been 
found close to the Museum, rounding the angle and continuing up the east 
end of the rock; another piece may still be seen in a deep hole left purposely 
to show it, opposite the south-west angle of the Parthenon, where it is joined 
by a later wall we shall afterwards have to refer to, Besides the great walls 
of fortification, others of similar age have been found, belonging to the houses 
of the primitive inhabitants. Some such traces were found south-east of 
the Parthenon, and thinner walls abut against the great wall of the 
Brauronian temenos. Graves with pottery of the so-called Mycenae type 
have also been discovered, both within the Museum and elsewhere on the 
south of the Acropolis: their contents have in no case been of much intrinsic 
value, but are valuable as a confirmation of the early date of the rough walls. 
It will be remembered that both houses and graves of primitive period hail 
been found before both to the east and to the west of the Erechtheum. 

There does not seem to be any topographical discovery of importance to 
chronicle between these primitive walls and the time following the Persian 
invasion. It has been found that when the great basis on which the 
Parthenon rests was being constructed, a plan was adopted on the south side, 
where its height above the rock on which it is founded is very great, to avoid 
the difficulty and expense of an extensive scaffolding, A limestone wall of 
irregular construction (about twelve metres distant from the basis of the 
Parthenon at the eastern end, and somewhat nearer at the west) was built 
between the outer wall of the Acropolis and the structure in course of 
erection. Thus without too great expenditure of earth, the space between 
the wall and the basis could be filled up as every few courses were added to 
the latter. Thus we find at the bottom here a few feet of very early 
undisturbed earth, containing finds of the ‘Mycenae’ period ; above this is a 
succession of layers of pottery, fragments, and rubbish, alternating with 
chips from the construction of the great basement of Piracus limestone, 
The articles contained in these layers seem to belong without doubt to the 
period immediately following the Persian invasion. Most important of all is 
a thick layer composed of fragments of sculpture in rough stone, with 
extensive remains of colour: to the interesting groups that have heen 
reconstructed out of these fragments we shall have to recur later. But to 
their material a few words must be given here, because these fragments, 
the walls, the basis of the Parthenon, and early architectural fragments are 
all commonly described as of ‘porus” stone. I am not sure whether the 
material is in all cases the same; but in any case the name is an un- 
fortunate one, The ancient wéipos is by some identified with tufa, by others 
described now as ‘an inferior white marble, lighter than Parian," now as a 
‘rough siliceous limestone.’ Where a term is so confusing, woulkl it not be 
better simply to say limestone, if limestone be meant? At present almost 
every stone on the Acropolis not marble is at once named porus—a deserip- 
tion which is neither scientifically accurate nor popularly intelligible, 
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Where the long supporting wall of polygonal stones joins the fragment 
of early wall already mentioned, opposite the S.W. corner of the Parthenon 
a rough staircase is left between the two: this must have served for conveni- 
ence of access to the various terraces while they were still at different levels 
—that is to say, before the great ‘ Cimonian’ wall was made the boundary of 
the terrace around the Parthenon, anil the whole surface was levelled up to 
the bottom step of the temple. That this was done later is proved by the 
fact that to the south of the intermediate supporting wall, between it and 
the outside wall of the Acropolis, numerous fragments of marble and other 
materials have been found, which come from a slightly later era in the 
architectural history of the Acropolis than the filling close to the basis of the 
Parthenon. Other supporting walls are found to the west of the S.W. angle 
of the Parthenon ; one of these continues the line of the rock-cut steps, and 
contains several blocks from the stylobate of the early temple south of the 
Erechtheum, which has already given rise to so much discussion. These 
blocks are of the same breadth as the one that remains in situ, and are a little 
too narrow for the columns which Dr, Dérpfeld places on them in his recon- 
struction. It follows either that none of the blocks were among those on 
which columns rested, or that Dr. Dirpfeld is mistaken in associating with 
these foundations the architrave and drums found in the walls and on the top 
of the Acropolis, or that he has made too large an estimate of the lower 
diameter, which is only an inference from the preserved upper diameter of 
the columns, 

Between the Parthenon and the S. wall of the Acropolis an oblong 
building has also been discovered, of rough construction, partly built of 
rejected drums of the earlier Parthenon. The erection of this building seems 
to have been contemporary with that of the Parthenon, and it was covered 
with earth as soon as the Parthenon was finished. The very probable 
suggestion has been made that this was a workshop used during the con- 
struction of the Parthenon, Farther to the west, discoveries have been 
made in the space formerly called the temenos of Athena Ergane which seem 
sufficient to show that name to be erroneous. No traces of a temple of any 
sort were found: but the foundations were discovered of a large building, 
which backed against the south wall of the Acropolis, and occupied the whole 
breadth of the terrace, from the rock-cut steps to the edge of the temenos of 
Artemis Brauronia, It consisted of a great chamber, about 130 feet by 50 
feet, with a portico in front, on the north. This was almost certainly a store- 
house of some sort, and it has been suggested by Dr. Durpfeld that we have 
here at least the true Chalcotheca. When one considers the vast quantities 
of stores and arms of various kinds which are enumerated by inscriptions as 
lying in the Chalcotheca, this new building certainly seems far better fitted 
to contain them than any of the other buildings which have previously been 
suggested : and there is now no chance of another yet more probable claimant 
for the name, 

In the temenos of Artemis Brauronia, remaing have been found of the 
foundation of porticoes bounding it upon the south and east sides. No trace 
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of any temple has been found; but anything existing in the middle of the 
temenos taust have been completely destroyed in mediaeval times, when the 
Propylaea were closed, and the ehief path on to the Acropolis was brought 
round to the south of them, over the primitive wall and through this temenos. 
Before leaving this purely topographical portion, we must mention the 
results of the excavations that have taken place inside the Parthenon. 
Where the ancient pavement had been moved, a search has been made 
underneath, and some Christian tombs have been found. The object of these 
excavations was to discover, 1f possible, whether the basis of the Parthenon 
is one solil mass built up of stone, or consists, like the foundations of most 
other temples, merely of walls of foundation to bear the various walls and 
rows of columns of the temple, filled in between with rubble. This 
question cannot yet be said to be finally decided. But it is at least clear that 
the solid stone structure extends some depth below the pavement of the 
temple, as at least five layers of stone can be seen in some of the pits—and 
this in the back chamber, or ‘ Parthenon’ proper, where no especial solidity 
was required. In the cella a line of foundation has been found beneath the 
pavement, just south of the northern row of internal columns, and nearly — 
parallel to it. It would serve very well for the foundation designed to bear 
the interior columns of the earlier Parthenon, which, as is well known, was 
intended to stand slightly to the south of the position occupied by the present 
temple, 
In the way of architectural fragments there ia not very much to chron- 
icle, Portions of various early temples, destroyed doubtless by the Persians, 
have continued to be found: but they do not differ essentially from those 
discovered on other parts of the Acropolis, and referred to by Mr. Penrose 
upon p. 271 of the 1887 volume of this Jowrnal. In particular may be 
mentioned various large capitals, of rough stone covered with stucco, which 
were found west of the Parthenon, and another portion of a column with 
spiral flutes, this time from a top drum with the necking, showing that the 
capital was of the Doric order. Various tonic fragments, of Roman work 
but obviously copied from the forms of the Erechtheum, have been grouped 
around the basis of the temple of Roma and Augustus, east of the Parthenon, 
to which they belong. Some importance attaches to a marble drum prepared 
for the earlier Parthenon ; that is to say, for the building, usually attributed 
to Cimon, for which the solid basis was originally prepared. This was the 
bottom drum of a column, and has the flutes, 20 in number. already worked 
on it at the lower end, the rest being rough: its diameter js nearly the same 
as that of the columns of the present Parthenon. Thus this drum not only 
gives us the relative dimensions of the two buildings, but also shows ys how 
far the construction of the earlier temple had progressed before it was super- 
seded, It is of course well known that the flutes were first mensured and 
finished only at the base and capital of a column, and that they were not 
completed by joining the points thus taken until a later stage, often not until 
the rest of the building was finished: thus the risk of damage to the sharp 
and delicate edges of the flutes was avoided. | 
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(2) Sculpture, de. Reference has been already made to the so-called ‘ porus* 
stratum lying to the south of the basis of the Parthenon—a stratum consisting 
entirely of pre-Persian fragments of architecture and sculpture, mostly of 
coarse stone, but a few also of marble and of bronze. The first place among 
these fragments is taken by the remains of certain large groups, mostly of 
architectural sculpture, which have been or are still being pieced together. 
The two small pedimental groups, about 15 feet long, already discovered anid 
published, representing the fights of Heracles with the Hydra and with Triton, 
have attracted considerable attention: these new groups represent similar sub- 
jects, but on a far larger scale. One of these pediments, which, when complete, 
must have been about 24 feet long, contains, in its right-hand half, a strange 
monster (see Fig. 4). This creature consists of three human bodies, which 
at the waist pass into snaky coils, and the coils of the three, inextricably 
entwined, fill the extremity of the pediment: though each body has its two 
arms, the whole creature has only two wings, on the outside shoulders. The whole 
composition, as pieced together and restored by Dr. Briickner, is so interesting 
as to be worth description, though some details of it are as yet uncertain. All 
three heads have been joined to the monster; two certainly belong, and I think 
there can be little doubt about the third, though it does not fit exactly, the 
neck being lost. ‘Two of the heads had already been found last year, and one 
is figured in this Journal, 1888, p. 122, fig. 2; they are remarkable for the 
colour preserved upon them, especially for their dark blue beards. This monster 
is probably rightly called Typhon : corresponding to him in the opposite angle 
18 a gigantic snake, with gorgeous scales, carved and painted in brilliant colours. 
Fragments of other figures, some of them not certainly belonging, show that 
Zeus with his thunderbolt faced the Typhon, while Heracles attacked the 
snake. The left-hand half of another pediment shows Heracles wrestling with 
Triton. The two pediments are remarkable for their vigorous, if grotesque, 
designs, and for the remarkably short and muscular forms of the body; the 
colouring too is well preserved, red and blue being chiefly used, the former for 
the flesh, the Intter for hair and drapery. The tails of the various monsters, 
which afford a fine field for the decorative ingenuity with which their scales 
are arranged and coloured, serve excellently to fill up the corners of the pedi- 
ments—always a great difficulty in these architectural groups. This may 
partly explain the predilection shown for snake-tailed or fish-tailed monsters: 
but subject and style alike recall the art of Asia Minor, and a similar ‘Tonio’ 
influence may be seen in a gigantic group of similar material and colouring, 
which is now being pieced together, representing two lions, one on each side, 
devouring a bull which they have pulled down. This composition is about 18 
feet long; the lions red, the bull blue, with green hoofs, and red touches 
inside his ears.and elsewhere, Streams of blood, also painted red, flow from 
the wounds in which the claws of the two lions are fixed. Yet another group 
represents, on a smaller scale, a lion tearing a bull. All these. and many 
others, are beng ingeniously pieced together in the Acropolis Museum. by 
M. Kalludis, 

These great groups were, some of them at least, designed to adorn the 
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temples of which numerous fragments have also been found, in similar rough 
stone. The reference of so many of these groups to the exploits of Heracles 
has led to some surprise, as no special shrine or worship of Heracles on the 
Acropolis is recorded. The probability of dedications by some distinguished 
foreigner, himself especially a devotee of Heracles, is at first sight considerable. 
But we must not anticipate the publication of Dr, Briickner, who has made a 
special study of these groups and their affinities with some very interesting 

Beside these great groups the portions of single statues in the same 
material attract less attention. But some of them are interesting both for 
their subject and their colouring. Among these may be mentioned a torso of 
a figure ina tight fitting tunic covered with a skin—poasibly an Amazon. 
The tunic is blue with a red border, and the skin is red. One or two other 
statues are remarkable for the treatment of the borders of their drapery: 
the pattern is incised, and portions of it cut out and coloured blue, so as to 
give the effect of enamel work, and to remind us of various oriental and 
other early systems of ornamentation. 

But for single statues rough limestone is the exceptional, marble the 
usual material. It would be neither interesting nor profitable to enumerate 
all the fragments discovered, without a detailed description and discussion 
which would extend far beyond the limits of a report like the present. Here 
only the more important can be mentioned. In the first place, important 
pieces have been added to some well known statues. The Moschophorus has 
some portions of his thigh recovered: to the colossal Athena from the great 
archaic pediment with a gigantomachy a shoulder has been pieced on. Thus 
the connexion of the well-known head, found long before, and first jomed on 
by Dr. Studniczka, is confirmed; but a careful examination of the joint at 
the back did not leave room for doubt before, though the join was not at first 
sight a probable one. The feet and lower part of the flying drapery, which 
very probably belong to the same statue, have also been found. Fragments 
have also been found of the largest of the now famous female statues, joining 
her knees to her feet, and thus showing that, as Dr. Studniczka had in- 
geniously inferred from a fragment of the pattern on the drapery, those feet 
do belong to the statue. Whether the feet should be joined to the basis with 
the name of Antenor is quite another matter; the evidence for and against 
this, as being too controversial for a general report, is added in a note at the 
end. Another join, made in the Acropolis Museum, at the suggestion of an 
article published in the German Afitfheilungen, of 1580, ia now proved to be 
wrong: a head of distinctly later style had been affixed to the torso of a boy 
found near the museum, Now the true head, which fits exactly, has been 
found in the same region (between the museum and the south wall), and the 
other head has been removed to make room for it. Fortunately the surface 
of the break had not been cut away. This instance affords a practical 
warning against joins and restorations not absolutely certain, which will, it 
may be hoped, have a good influence in the future, The new head is in 
itself interesting, the eyes are hollowed out, and the hair rolled back in a 
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peculiar manner over the forehead, and there is much individuality about 
the style. 

Bodies have also been found to fit two of the most interesting heads 
previously discovered. One of the statues thus nearly completed is very 
remarkable for the preservation of the colouring on the drapery; here, as in 
all other cases, we find the colour upon borders and spots of the dress, or 
upon the whole of a garment when only a small piece of it shows. But in 
hardly any cases do we find such a mass of colour as to obacure the beautiful 
colour and texture of the niarble itself, which are only enhanced by the 
addition of colour to details, Another torso, which has been found in the 
most recent excavations (21st May), inside the so-called Pinacotheca in the 
north wing of the Propylaea, fits exactly a small head which had been found 
before, but had hardly attracted the attention it deserved (see Fig. #), While 
it has not lost the archaic smile so characteristic of the early Attic statues, 
it has perhaps more than any other developed it into an expression which gives 
a remarkable individuality and attractiveness to the face. The treatment of 
the hair too shows the transition from convention to freedom. But details of 
style must not here detain us, Two or three more of the well-known female 
statues have either been found or pieced together, so that a goodly array of 
them now nearly fills two large rooms of the Acropolis Museum. Especially 
interesting is a head of the more advanced archaic style, which wears instead 
of the usual simple band upon the hair a high diadem or polus, ornamented 
below with maeander, and above with a band of lotus and palmetto, both 
painted. The torso of another floating victory has been found, of a type similar 
to those previously known, and discussed by Professor Petersen in the Mittheil- 
uagen of 1887, An Athena, hendless, has an archaic type of aegis with a 
bearded gorgon’s head affixed to it. Another gorgon’s head in coarse marble is 
flattened at the back and is remarkable for its size and preservation (see Fig. ’), 
It has been supposed to belong to a metope; perhaps more probably it was 
merely an independent architectural ornament. The eye-balls, like those of 
some of the rough stone heads, are indicated by a circle traved with a com- 
pass, and then doubtless coloured. A marble bearded head, doubtless early, 
but strongly resembling the well-known type of the archaistic and conven- 
tional bearded Hermae, has the beard coloured green, perhaps once blue. 
This reminds us of the other early works, in which the flesh js usually 
coloured red, the hair and other adjuncts blue, Of very primitive appear- 
ance is a round basis on which stand six draped figures facing outwards. The 
upper part of them is not preserved, but they doubtless supported a table or 
vessel of some sort; one is inevitably reminded of the crater resting on three 
statues made by the old Samian bronze-founders; though size and material 
were different enough, the use of statues as supports to a vessel is common to 
both. Last, but not least, among archaic works must be mentioned a marble 
relief, which represents three draped female figures advancing hand in hand 
in dancing rhythm ; before them walks a man piping, and the last of them is 
followed by a child, whom she leads by the hand. It is easier to suggest 
interpretations for this group than to fix upon the right one, The colouring 
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is well preserved; the back-ground is blue; the hair of all is red, except that 
of the first of the three dancers, which is brown. Brown and red also 
alternate in the dress, the three dancers all wearing a long brown chiton, and 
a red searf thrown over.their shoulders. This scarf is only sculpturally 
represented by a flat surface, the wavy lines of the under garment being dis- 
continued ; the rest is left to colour. This is an indication that may help us 





to distinguish the drapery in other cases where the colour has totally dis- 
ap 

While this year has not fallen behind its predecessors in archaic 
finds, it has certainly surpassed them in works of the finest period ; two of 
the great architectural sculptures of the great period of Athens have been 
enriched by important additions, To the Erechtheum frieze has been added 
another seated female figure, with rich drapery; the head is unfortunately 
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lost ; at the back this figure shows the usual flat surface for attachment to the 
background of black Eleusinian marble. To the Parthenon frieze, as is already 
well known, has been added the head of Iris from the block with the seated 
figures of Zeus and Hera, The wing beside the head on the fragment points it 
out as undoubtedly belonging to the only winged figure in the frieze; and the 
head exactly joins the shoulders preserved on the block in the British Museum, 
as was found by adjusting it to the cast in Athens; acast of the head has been 
sent to London, so that it will now be possible to enjoy the study of the 
complete block in London also. Dr. Waldstein was the first to recognize the 
head after its discovery and to fit it into its true place, though M. Cabbadias 
had assigned it to the Parthenon frieze, as he has the other figure to the 
frieze of the Erechtheum. Another very beautiful work is a relief of which 
the significance is and is likely to remain an unsolved problem. It is of the 
severe style of the latter part of the fifth century,and represents Athena, clad 
only in a chiton with diplois and a Corinthian helmet (see Fig. J). She 
leans upon her spear and looks down, as if in mourning, upon a plain square 
pillar. Some addition, probably in painting, must have shown what this 
pillar represented. To our modern notions, it would seem natural enough 
that the people should be represented in its patron goddess, mourning over a 
tomb-stone ; and such a representation would seem peculiarly appropriate to 
the disasters of the later years of the Peloponnesian war—the probable period of 
this relief. But it may be seriously doubted whether such a mode of repre- 
sentation would commend itself to the taste or the reverence of a Greek 
artist of the fifth century. Neither does the goddess appear, as has been 
suggested, to be guarding a battlement. Her attitude rather suggests dejection 
than watchfulness, and a more conventional and less realistic battlement 
would probably have been made, if such was the meaning. It is safest to 
leave the interpretation uncertain, and to content ourselves with appreciating 
the beauty of the relief. Another relief, found close to the last, forms the 
head-piece of a decree between Athens and Samos to which we must recur 
in speaking of the inscriptions, It represents Athena grasping in solemn 
league the hand of a dignified and matronly figure with a sceptre, who is 
probably Hera, the patron goddess of Samos. This is one of the best and 
best preserved reliefs of its kind, and is important because it can be dated to 
the year 403 n.c. Of Inter and inferior work is a statue of a crouching youth, 
with a chlamys over one shoulder. 

Some interesting bronzes havealso been found. Among these the largest 
and most interesting, though certainly the most hideous is a gorgon cut out 
of a flat plate of bronze, about 15 inches long, affixed to a bar that forms the 
diameter (about 36 inches) of a ring of thin bronze plate: the whole appears 
to be the remains either of a shield or of some circular vessel. The treat- 
ment of the gorgon is remarkable ; it is a mere flat piece of metal cut out, 
with all details added in incised lines, Thus, merely in technique, it is 
transitional between the remarkable relief. or rather cut out plate, of a 
criophorus and another figure from Crete, now in the Louvre, and the Athena 
in very flat relief on both sides of a thin plate which is now in the Acropolis 
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Museum (the legs of a precisely similar companion figure to this Athena 
have now been founil). Among other small bronzes are an archaic centaur 
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and a youthful charioteer in a vigorous and natural posture, restraining his 
horses and leaning forward over them; the work on his body is remarkably 
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fine; in style and in attitude he strongly resembles the bronze representing 
perhaps an older charioteer (sometimes called Baton) now at 'Tiibingen. 

The numerous vase fragments found in the recent diggings must not be 
altogether passed over here, though they can only be mentioned. The im- 
portance of a careful record and study of those found in strata that could be 
positively dated has been fully recognized ; and the results, which are some- 
what startling, will soon be published by Dr. Griif, of the German School. It 
is disconcerting to many preconceived notions to hear that not only black- 
figured fragments of careless work, such as are often called archaistic, but 
also red-figured fragments of the rough and careless style usually assigned to 
later and provincial factories, have been found in strata that cannot have been 
disturbed since shortly after the Persian invasion. I may add that a portion 
of a vase certainly manufactured at Naucratis has been found—the only one 
of the finest Naucratite style that I know to have been found outside 
Naucraltis itself, 

(3) Jnseripfions, Here, even more than in the case of sculpture, it 
would be unprofitable to give a mere enumeration, or even to give the text 
of the more important inscriptions, For these the AeAr/ow itself must be 
consulted, where the inscriptions are admirably edited by Dr. Lolling. Here 
only the substance of a few of the most interesting can be noticed. Some 
excitement was caused last summer by the announcement that parts of two 
new inscriptions relative to the building of the Erechtheum had been found. 
Their chief importance lies in the distinction made between the two pediments 
of the building; the western one is called o xpos rod Tav8pocelov alerds. 
Thus it is proved also that the west end did terminate in a gable. Otherwise 
not much new is learnt from the inscription, beyond the technical names of 
several stones, of which the architectural position can be inferred; the wages 
paid to stone-masons and to carpenters are recorded, Another inscription 
which contains regulations and also orders for the repairs of the temple of 
Aphrodite Pandemos is important not only for its subject-matter, but because 
its discovery at the west end of the Acropolis, in the wall between the 
Victory bastion and the‘ Beulé-gate, may give an additional clue to the 
position of the temple to which it refers. Other inscriptions found in the 
sume region refer to the Theamothesion and the grotto of Pan, 

Inscriptions referring to artists or works of art are, as before, numerous, 
A fragment has been found joining on to C, I. A. iv. 2. 873-7, showing the names 
of Endoeus and Philermus as artists on the same basis, and both in the Ionic 
alphabet. Thus the Ionic origin of Endoeus is confirmed. Another inserip- 
tion is almost certainly to he restored— epiehéous, Kpyotkas érofe. The 
basis of the statue is small; and the character seems to show it is a private 
dedication. An inscription with the name of Hegins as artist omits the H 
in his name, 

The most interesting in this department is an inscription giving an 
account of the gold and ivory bought for the great statue of Athena Parthenos 
in one year. Portions of similar annual accounts had been found before, but 
none with the figures clearly enough preserved for many inferences to be 
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drawn from them. In this year the gold bought was of the weight of 6 
talents 1518 drachmas, and of the (silver) value of 87 talents 4652 drachmas. 
The ivory cost 2 talents 743 drachmas. Hence may be deduced the propor- 
tion of silver to gold, 1: 14037; and the total value of the gold upon the 
statue, which weighed 44 talents (according to Philochorus ; 40 in Thucydides), 
must have been worth about £155,000, It is also clear that the buying of 
the materials and also probably the making of the statue must have extended 
over several years. Several inscriptions of political importance may be 
briefly mentioned ; among these are portions of the treaty between Athens and 
Perdiceas in 423 B.c., and some lists of tributaries, one including those from 
Thrace, another giving for the first time a list of the cities in the Cnidian 
Chersonese. A fragment of the important decree concerning the Salaminian 
cleruchs affects the reading of the first two or three lines, The decree which 
is headed by the relief already noticed is most interesting. It grants various 
privileges to the Samians, who remained faithful to Athens during the disasters 
that closed the Peloponnesian war. The decree immediately below the relief 
must have been passed between the battle of Aegospotami and the capture of 
Athens, and it grants to the Samians right of citizenship, allows them to use 
certain triremes left at Samos, and otherwise endeavours to make up to them 
for the great dangers and difficulties that surrounded the last allies of a losing 
eause, To this decree are appended two others previously found: the whole 
was inscribed after the expulsion of the ‘thirty tyrants,’ the earlier copy 
having probably been destroyed by them. Fragments of treasure lists, &c., 
need nut here detain us. A very archaic block with o éeiva avé@nwev 
Tapievor' seems to have stood in front of the treasury, Of special interest 
is a fragment of an inscription referring to Phayllus, thrice victor at the 
Pythian games. This is the very man said to have done the marvellous 
record of 55 feet for the long jump and 95 for throwing the discus. Un- 
fortunately the stone makes no reference to these feats, It would be easy to 
lengthen this list of inscriptions; but it is fully time for us to leave the 
Acropolis, and pass on to Athens and the rest of Greece. 

In the great Theatre of Dionysus, pits and trenches have been sunk by 
the German Institute. The results, which do not appear to be considerable, 
have not yet been published; some curious square shafts cut in the solid 
rock have been found in the upper part of the cavea ; they appear to be either 
wells or early tombs. The position of the Roman agora is confirmed by the 
discovery, near the ‘ Agora gate’ of a marble arch with an inscription, from 
the front portico of the Agoranomium of Herodes Atticus. 

In laying out the new gardens between the Olympicum and the Palace 
Gardens, in front of the exhibition building, where some discoveries, includ- 
ing dedications to Hadrian and a Roman mosaic were found last year, a nude 
statue of a youth has also been discovered, of the type usually recognised as 
Pasitelean. 

A discovery of tombstones in a house in the Street of the Muses, west 
of the Place de la Constitution (Ztwrayuza) seems to prove, as Dr, Dérpfeld 
has pointed out, that in Greek times the wall of the town must have passed 
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still farther to the west, and that the region of the Suprayuwe was included 
in the part added by Hadrian, The tombstones may, as Dr, Dirpfeld sug- 
gests, have been placed just outside the Gate of Diochares. .A portion of the 
long walls near the Piraeus has also been laid bare. 

At the Piraeus, the discovery of the year has been the site of the 
Asclepiaceum, In some works near the summer theatre Tsocha, was found 
the upper part of a large statue of Asclepius. The face, which has the eyes 
hollowed out, is a fine example of the mild and benevolent type usually given 
to the god. In consequence excavations were undertaken upon the site in 
July by the Greek government, under the direction of M. Dragatsis. In the 
course of a week various fragments of statues and reliefs of Asclepius and 
Hygieta were found, as well as more fragments of the first statue, including 
his hand with portions of the snake. Inscriptions were found to Asclepius 
tmyjxoos, and Zeus Philius. These indications are topographically important: 
the statue of Asclepius has been removed to the National Museum in Athens. 
At Eleusis, yet more space has been cleared by the Greek Archaeologica] 
Society, under the able direction of M. Philios. It has at last been possible 
to remove the private house that occupied the space south-west of the Great 
Propylaea; and under it has been found a building, probably for public pur- 
poses. Its chief interest lies in the frescoes upon its walls, which, though 
broken in parts, have the colours excellently preserved. In one panel is Zeus 
seated upon a throne, in two others cattle and pigs, drawn with considerable 
spirit. ‘These frescoes are interesting from the extreme scarcity of mural 
paintings found tn Greece itself, though they do not, in the opinion of their 
discoverer, belong to an earlier time than that of Hadrian. They are 
excellently reproduced from drawings of M. Gillidron in the "Ednpepis 
"Apyatodoy:ey of 1889, In the extreme south of the sacrad enclosure, between 
the angle and the museum, the ground has also been cleared, showing the 
foundations of porticoes and also of a building with a semi-circular apsis, 
identified as the Buleuterium, M. Philios has published a short account and 
a plan of Eleusis which will prove of the greatest service to all who visit the 
site. Among the antiquities from Eleusis recently transported tothe National 
Museum in Athens are a fine architectural ram's head, with traces of colour, 
and a very interesting set of small marble figures. One group of these, a 
seated man with his arm round the neck of a kneeling girl, is an unmistakable 
copy from the well-known group still remaining on the western pediment of 
the Parthenon. Another is a seated draped figure, holding a child in her lap; 
it is tempting to identify this figure too, with one in Carrey's drawing. In 
any case the interest of these figures is extremely high, both for the record 
they give and the expectations which they raise that copies of the Parthenon 
pediment are not beyond hope. Fortunately these figures were discovered 
under proper supervision ; and so their authenticity is beyond suspicion, 

At Tanagra a very large number of tombs has been opened by 
M. Koromantsos, under the direction of the Ephorate: the description of the 
various graves is given with abundant detail in the AeAr/or, but does not 
seem to offer any new or striking results. Of course a vast quantity af 
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statuettes has been found, of all styles, qualities, and periods, and also many 
vases ; the most interesting bears the signature Mis éypayrer, and this Mys 
has been not improbably identified with the famous ropevr}s of the shield of 
the Athena Parthenos, The vase is a red-figured lecythus of the finest style, 
with figures of Artemis, Apollo, Hermes, and Leto, A phiale with a crouching 
hoplite has the signature of Phintias, 

At Mycenae, M. Tsountas has been excavating for the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society. His results in graves of the Mycenae period are very 
remarkable. From July to November the work has continucd with the 
varying success that usually attends a search for early tombs. Cylinders, 
‘island gems,’ ivory carvings, vitreous plaques, and bronze articles, including 
n fibula, have been found in considerable numbers. This fibula is the first 
proved exception to the commonly made statement that such articles are not 
found in '"Mycenae’ graves. A vase with dark glaze, and incised ornaments 
filled in with a white substance, is also new, and seems to form a connecting 
link between the early pottery of Mycenae and those of Hissarlik and Cyprus. 
The most interesting of all is a silver phiale with one handle, ornamented 
with gold inlaid patterns; round the rim too are a number of gold bearded 
masks in profile, inlaid by a kind of damascening work ; two of these masks 
were found attached to their original places, ond four others were in the 
tomb, A cylinder of black stone has four figures, three of which are the 
peculiar ‘ horse-headed" monsters that have attracted so much attention ; on 
‘a gem of vitreous paste are two monsters, lion-bodied and with nondescript 
heads, with their fore-paws on a basis like the lions over the gate at Mycenae. 
Some excavations have also been made with a view toclearing completely the 
very important pre-historic house upon the top of the hill at Mycenae. 

At Old Epidaurus, M. Stais also has been opening pre-historic tombs, at 
the expense of the Government, They consist of round chambers cut in the 
rock, with the entrance built up. Where the graves were undisturbed, one 
‘Mycenae’ vase and one spear head were found with each body. One grave 
seemed to have been used repeatedly in these early times. A bronze fibula 
was found also in one of the early tombs at Epidaurus. 

Next to the Greek Governnmient and Archaeological Society, the chief 
share in the excavations of the year has been taken by the French School at 
Athens. It has not only continued its excavations at Delos, Acraephium 
(Apollo Ptous), and Mantinea, but has also discovered and partly explored the 
Hieron of the Muses on the slope of Mount Helicon. In Delos one or two 
more statues and inscriptions, including more of the sacred archives, have 
bewn found, One of the portrait heads found by M. Deschamps in Amorgos, 
that of a woman with an ivy wreath, of very fine Roman work, has been 
brought to the National Museum at Athens, as also have two heads from the 
same island, supposed to represent Asclepius and Hygieia. 

At the temple of Apollo Ptous, a circular building, supposed to be the 
Tholus of Apollo, and some more parts of statues and bronzes have been 
found ; but M. Holleaux’ discovery of the year is an inscription, found in the 
church of St. George at Karditza. This contains a decree embodying a copy 
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of the speech made by Nero at Corinth, conferring freedom upon the Greeks; 
it has been already published in the Hulletin for December, 1888; the stone 
has now been taken to the museum at Thebes, 

At Mantinea, M. Fougéres has found the base of a semi-circular building 
thirty-eight metres in diameter, called in an inscription previously discovered 
Kuxdos 6 mpos 7d yupvdowor, a double portico probably belonging to the 
gymnasium, and various inscriptions and theatre tickets; in June also the 
foundation of a temple 19°50 m. x 7 m, was found, The work was stopped 
for the sutamer and resumed in November; a marble statue of Telesphorus 
was then discovered and sent to the National Museum at Athens; the rest 
of the discoveries remain at Tripolitza. 

In the Valley of the Muses, near Thespiae, a theatre and several temple 
sites have come to light; one of these seems to be the Temple of the Muses; 
architectural fragments show it to have been of the Ionic order. The 
theatre, which is situated higher up the hill, so that the seats commanded a 
splendid panorama, is of interest from the preservation of its proscenium, 
consisting of fourteen Dorie columns, doubtless joined by panels as in the 
theatre at Oropus. Here again there can hardly have been any raised stage, 
The columns are too high to be the supports of one; and a low structure 
raised in front of them would be very unsightly, The work, which was 
stopped for the winter in December, was resumed at the end of April, when 
the rest of the theatre and temple sites were to be explored ; the excavations 
are in charge of M. Jamot. 

The American School has been working in Attica and Boeotia, Some 
supplementary excavations at Dionyse (Icaria) led to no important results ; 
but, at Old Stamata, on a site suggested by Mr. Buck, inscriptions of the decree 
of Plotheia were found and also a female draped statue, archaic or possibly 
archaistic: Trials have also been made at Anthedon, where a large building 
of uncertain purpose, perhaps a warehouse or market, was found close to a 
harbour and extensive quay, and outside the town several grave inscriptions 
and an interesting set of bronze tools were discovered. ‘Trials were also made 
at Thisbe, and at Plataea, The last is said to be a promising site ; an inscrip- 
tion has already been found there containing a portion of the Edict of 
Diocletian, 

Smaller excavations have taken place upon various sites. On Mt, 
Lycone M. Kophiniotes thinks he has discovered the temple of Artemis 
Orthia. Excavating with a grant from the Government, he found a peribolus, 
clay tiles with anthemia, lions’ heads of clay and marble, parts of the arm 
and thigh of a large statue, and also a small female statue; these have all 
been sent to the Argos Museum. At Korythium in Arcadia, on the road 
from Tripolitzn to Myloi (Lerna), on the slopes of Mt. Artemisium, have been 
found a stela, bases, statues and statuettes of Artemis, within the parallelogram 
of an ancient building; these have been taken to Tripolitza, I copy these 
two statements from the AeAr/ov. They look like two records of the same 
fact; but apparently are not so, 

This is not the place to give a complete catalogue of isolated discoveries ; 
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those that are of sufficient importance to be chronicled may be found im the 
list of antiquities brought into the National Museum during the year, included 
in the AeAriov. 

It will be noticed that the British School is not among those that have 
excavated in Greece this year, its resources in this direction have ngain been 
spent upon Cyprus, where the tomb-site of Poli tes Chrysochou and the 
temple, if it be such, at Limniti have been explored; of these excavations a 
full account will be given in the proper place. In Greece the important work 
of making a fairly complete set of accurate drawings to full scale of Greek 
mouldings of the best period has been undertaken, and in great part carried 
out, by Mr. Schultz, who has been sent out by the School for this purpose. 


IL.—MNusewns and Administration. 


The museums of Athens are now passing through a change which will 
ultimately greatly add to their excellence, though it does not at present 
conduce to facilities of study; but one ought to be thankful for the great 
improvements that are being made, and not to complain of the temporary 
inconvenience that is inevitable. On the Acropolis, the opening of the new 
museum will be a great advantage to students. At present it is the 
receptacle for unarranged, or only roughly arranged fragments of all sorts; 
but doubtless such of these as are of interest to others than specialists will be 
mounted and exhibited in the open museum; and then the new museum 
will fulfil the purpose for which it was built and which it partly performs at 
present, and will become a place for students to enjoy special facilities for the 
study of the numerous ‘ minor antiquities’ that have been found. Stability 
has not yet found its way into the arrangement of the larger Acropolis 
Museum; but now that the whole of the space has been excavated, and no 
more acquisitions are to be looked for, we may hope that some final disposi- 
tion will be made, Great progress has already been made in piecing together 
and mounting the great groups that have been discovered, Those who last 
year regarded the museum as a mine of archaeological wealth would indeed 
be astonished at the acquisitions that have still farther increased it. The 
numerous cases of vase-fragments offer a most fascinating field for study, 
which is as yet only to a small extent occupied. The arrangement of the 
early architectural fragments, mostly in the new museum, has been under- 
taken by Dr. Kawerau, and his results will be awaited with the greatest 
interest. In piecing together statues and groups much bas been done, but 
much still remains ; it is only to be hoped that a due caution will be observed 
in joins and restorations. 

Of special importance and difficulty are the measures to be taken for the 
preservation and cleaning of bronzes and coloured sculpture in the Acropolis 
Museum, As that collection isin one at least of these respects absolutely 
unique, it is of the highest importance to archaeology that these measures 
should be the most efficent attainable, M. Cabbadias has fully realized this, 
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and has referred the question to a commission of chemical specialists, who 
have experimented upon fragments, and given the following replies, They 
are given in detail in the AeAr/ow for December, 1888 ; but seem of sufficient 
importance to be at least summarised here, both for the guidance of others 
and for criticism of any defective points in the system adopted. 

“1. Question,—How can we preserve bronze statues from oxidation ? 

“ Answer—Clean as below, and protect surface from the air by a resinous 
solution, as below, 

“2. Question.—How can we clean them, so as to avoid all oxidation in 
future ? 

“ Answer.—If they are in fair condition, they will only have a green or 
blue incrustation; if bad, they will have red also. 

“In the first case, immerse for some time in tepid water or a solution of 
soap (1; 20) or potash, and clean with brush and water. When dry, anoint 
with resinous solution (15 parts of resin to 150 of pure benzol, and add 20 
parts white poppy-oil and 180 parts turpentine). 

“For bronzes in bad condition, weak hydrochloric acid is necessary (1: 
10 of water); immerse repeatedly, and wash between with water and brush ; 
then place in solution of potash (1: 100); after six to twelve hours clean 
with water and clean brush, immerse again, and so on. Then put in 
solution of soap (1:20), dry, and anoint with resinous solution (sandarach 
50, spirits of wine 400, turpentine 80, oil of turpentine 1()). 

* The soap produces a chestnut-coloured surface, which is however necess- 
ary to preservation, though changing the appearance of the object.’ 

Be it remarked here, that the bronzes thus treated in the Acropolis 
Museum have a very unpleasant sticky-looking surface; this may be an im- 
provement, with a view to preservation, on the msthods used in other 
museums where there are bronzes; whether it be so, experts or time alone 
ean decide, In any case it at present greatly disfigures them. 

“3. @uestion.— How can we clean coloured marble and ‘ porus' statues, and 
preserve the colour retained by them ? 
re “ daswer.—Clean only with a brush, and a sharp bit of wood for corners, 

“ For preservation, materials must be considered. Red is usually oxide of 
iron ; a lighter and finer colour is cinnabar, or red sulphide of mercury. 

“Blue is basic carbonate of copper. Green is hydroxide of copper with 
traces of oxide of iron, 

“Of these cinnabar is affected by light. 

“ For fixing to the surface, use ‘ hydrohyalus,’ iz., solution of calcined soda, 
applied by a syringe. This makes the colours a little darker. It should be 
acort to the whole of ‘ porus’ sculptures; only to the coloured portions of 
Will 

“The myinonyanis used is a solution of calcined soda (wuperixoy vatpiov) 
of the German pharmacopoea, in the proportion 1: 2 of water.’ 

(I awust apologize to chemists if my translation of the technical parts of 
the above is inadequate.) 
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As regards the Acropolis generally, a commission especially summoned of 
the Directors of Foreign Schools, in consultation with M. Cabbadias, was of 
opinion that the Acropolis should as far as possible be left in its present con- 
dition, without farther arrangement, &e, The demolition of all the later walls 
at the western end of the Acropolis had already been almost completed. It 
was approved by a similar commission in 1884, when, however, the British 
School had not yet a representative. After one or two smaller pieces of 
clearing or alteration have been completed, it may be hoped that the Acropolis 
will once more regain its appearance of picturesque ruin, and become again 
an object not only for the study of the archaeologist, but for the admiration 

: of all that pass by. 
The Central Museum (Kerrpixdy Moweeiov) has officially changed its 
name to the National Archaeological Museum (Eépixay ‘ApyatoXoyixer 
Moveeior), and will be known in future by that title, It is being very 
extensively enlarged ; not only has the whole quadrangle been completed, but 
a central wing, with side galleries, has been built across from the main 
entrance to the back ; this is designed to serve as an antiquarium, for lesser 
antiquities, bronzes, terra-cottas, vases, &e. All important inscriptions are 
also being gathered together in the National Museum, under Dr, Lolling, 
who has entered the service of the Greek Government to take charge 
of them. The coins in the same collection have been arranged and 
examined by Dr. Pick, who was sent for from Berlin expressly for 
this purpose. Meanwhile the only rooms open even to students without 
special permission are those of the front to the left of the entrance and 
the adjoining left wing. The acquisitions of the museum for the past 
year are considerable ; besides those already referred to may be mentioned 
two sepulchral stelae from Thespiae, both of which have inscriptions of 
Roman period; but the style shows the finest Greek period, so that they 
obviously must have been adapted and used a second time. One of an athlete 
standing to the right, with only a chlamys hanging back over his shoulder, in 
low relief, distinguishes itself even in this museum by the excellence of its 
work, which can hardly be later than the fifth century. The sculptures from 
the Asclepiaeum in Athens have also been removed from the temporary guard- 
house to the National Museum. | 
The Polytechnic Museum has been enriched by the discoveries from 
Myecenae already enumerated ; the collection has also been made even more 
interesting by the exhibition of the frescoes from the prehistoric palaces at 
Mycenae and Tiryns. The vase collection fully retains its unrivalled position, 
especially for the primitive classes of Greek pottery, Attic, Boeotian, &. 
The great Melian amphorae are also mounted now in conspicuous positions, 
The arrangement of the whole, under the able direction of M. Koumanoudes, 
remains a model, to which one may hope that in time the other museums of 
Athens may attain, as soon as they have digested their ever accumulating 
acquisitions. | 
Reference has already been made in several places to the restless and 
indefatigable activity of M. Cabbadias, the general ephor of antiquities, 
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The numerous excavations undertaken by the Government, and the wonderful 
progress made in the construction and arrangement of museums, would alone 
be sufficient to testify to the excellence of his administration: and all who 
have been working in Athens or elsewhere in Greece must record their 
thanks to him for the liberality with which he has always granted them every 
help and facility. 

The invaluable "Apyatodoytxoy Activ has already been mentioned and 
quoted; but under this head it must once more be praised. It leaves hardly 
anything to be desired in completeness and accuracy, under the editorship of 
M. Cabbadias, with the help of Dr. Lolling for the inscriptions. If one im- 
provement be possible, it would be that the AeAréovy might appear near to 
the end of each month it records, instead of two or three months later. 
Such an improvement is doubtless difficult, but it would greatly increase the 
value of such a publication. 





TIT —Byzantine Art and Antiquities. 


This is practically a new branch of archaeology in Athens, so far as 
official recognition by the Government and the Foreign Schools is concerned. 
But many, especially in England, will be glad to hear that it is at last taking 
its due place. The Greek Government has made grants, inadequate indeed, 
but still showing a wish to do what is possible, towards the repair of two of 
the finest Byzantine buildings in Greece—the monasteries of Daphne and St. 
Luke of Stiris, The Church of St. Andreas in Athens has also been railed 
in and protected from further dilapidation, though the refectory attached to 
it, with the finest frescoes, still remains a third-rate eating-house, and is in 
great danger of damage; the walls are covered with whitewash. At Daphne 
the dome has been temporarily repaired, but architects will not yet pronounce 
it safe in case of more earthquakes, and so the splendid mosaics which it 
contains are still in danger, The authorities intended their removal bodily 
to the National Museum, to escape this risk; it may be hoped that some 
measures may be found to ensure their safety without their removal from 
the position for which they were designed. Meanwhile the scaffolding 
erected in the dome has afforded exceptional facility for study and repro- 
ductions both by photography and drawing; advantage has been taken of 
this both by Dr. Strzygowski and by members of the British School, At St. 
Luke of Stiris the outer narthex, a later addition, has been removed : the two 
churches there, which are of wonderful beauty, are in great need of repair 
both inside and out, to prevent their becoming yet more dilapidated. It is 
to be hoped that this will be done in a satisfactory manner. This seems the 
fitting place to mention also another undertaking of the British School—a set 
of plans and elevations of the principal Byzantine churches in Greece, with 
copies of their frescoes and mosaics. These buildings, many of which are 
very beautiful, and all of them interesting, have been hitherto undeservedly 
neglected, no correct plans or drawings of them having been published. 

Two students of the British School, Mr. Schultz and Mr. Barnsley, have 
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already done one year's work at this subject, and it is hoped that another 
season will see the undertaking completed, when an adequate publication 
will follow. 

A collection of Byzantine antiquities is now being also made in the 
National Museum at Athens; on all sides it is becoming clear that Byzantine 
as well as classical art is to be recognized as one of the studies of which 
Athens is the centre. 


| FE. A. GARDNER. 
May 25h, 1859. 


Nore—The connexion of the basis with the name of Antenor and the 
statue set upon it by Dr, Studniczka is now generally accepted, and further 
theories are being built upon it, It has even been defended in the official 
section of the Athenian Mittheilungen of the German Institute, 1888, p. 226, 
against the doubt expressed in the Builder, 1888, p. 261, and it has been con- 
firmed by the addition of fragments joining indisputably the feet and the 
body, It is stated that here only was there before any room for doubt, for 
it is proved that the feet belong to this basis ‘by the size and shape of the 
socket, the thickness of the plinth, and the size and position of the vertical 
dowel-hole.’ 

_ [am in no way responsible for the statement in the Builder, but I fully 
agreed with its writer, and I hope I shall not be considered a captious critic 
if I state once more two or three facts, for the accuracy of which I can vouch, 
and which must at least be explained before the connexion is beyond doubt. 
It is the very importance of the discovery which makes it doubly necessary 
to test thoroughly the evidence on which it is based. 

I adopt the above excellent summary of Dr. Studniczka's arguments. 
It was not the connexion of the feet and torso that I previously doubted 
especially a3 I understood that a fragment of the same pattern appeared 4 
both: but for the connexion of the feet and the pedestal I saw no sufficient 
evidence, I will briefly state the evidence for and against this, 

(1) The size of the socket. It is trne that this socket is tho only pre- 
served one big enough for this statue: but many statues. lack sockets, and 
many sockets lack statues on the Acropolis. So all gained by this is a remote 
probability. ae 

(2) The shape of the socket. For this I cannot do better than rafex 4. 
Dr. Studniceka’s own drawing in the Jahrbuch, 1887, p. 138, which men 
adequate representation of the shape of the socket and of the feet. he x 
be seen that there is no question of fitting even approximately, The f 
ment with the two feet stands quite clear of the edge of the socket on ae: 
side; but as there placed, the feet can be fitted into the shan. 
Now where the plinth of a statue does belong toa pedestal, as in sbi sib 
on the Acropolis, the fit is always perfectly exact. Of course as the linth 
here is broken away on every side, its not fitting is no argument scatust te 
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(3) The thickness of the plinth, This is equal to the depth of the 
socket; but this is a very slight indication; many sockets and many plinths 
could be found of the same depth: and moreover, in several preserved 
instances the thickness of the plinth is much greater than the depth of the 
sucket. 

(4) The size of the vertical dowel-hole. This does correspond in both 
cases: but the size of a dowel-hole for fixing a statue is not very variable. 

(5) The position of the dowel-hole. This would be the strongest 
indication of all, if the holes on the plinth and the basis really were opposite 
one another. But as the statue is now mounted the holes are not opposite, 
but an inch and a half distant from one another: and this is not merely a 
mistake in mounting, Of this more anon. 

I think I have stated fairly all the arguments for the connexion. They 
were enough to make me think before that the association of the statue with 
Antenor, though not sufficiently proved to base further arguments upon, was 
at least possible, or even probable. But my attention having again been 
called to the matter by the assertion of a friend that the connexion was 
impossible, I again investigated it with the following results, 

Though the statue has been mounted on the basis, casts of the plinth 
with the feet and of the top of the basis have been left in the museum for 
the study of the evidence; this is a proceeding that cannot be too highly 
commended; if it be done in every case when a doubtful joint is made up, 
there will be comparatively little objection to mounting the statues thus. I 
inserted a vertical stick into the two dowel-holes, so as to fix one above the 
other in the only admissible position, if they do belong, and the result was 
startling. There is only room, measuring from the heel to the edge of the 
socket, for a foot 10 inches long, and there certainly is not room for the rest 
of the feet of which the heels are preserved. Now the statue is 80 inches 
high, and the proportion 1: 8 for the foot of an archaic statue is absurd; the 
proportion is usually greater than 1:7; thus a statue—the only one of this 
set with its feet perfeet—40 inches high, has feet 6 inches long: at the same 
rate we should expect feet 12 inches long for this statue. Or if 10 inches 
were enough, the argument from the size of the basis disappears. At least 
one other basis with feet 10 inches long attached to it remains, 

But I need not repeat indications like this. If any unprejudiced 
observer will set the plinth with the feet on the cast of the socket, so that the 
vertical holes coincide, he will see that there is not room for the feet to be 
completed. The best proof of this is that in mounting the statue on the 
basis it has been found necessary to set the feet an inch and a half farther back : 
even then there is no room to spare in front of the toes. And now that new 
fragments of the front of the basis with the inscription have been found and 
ore in, it cannot be suggested that the socket was cut away farther in 

nt, 

Tn spite of this, I should hardly like to assert that the connexion of 
statue and basis is quite impossible. The dowel-holes may never have been 
used for fixing, or their failure to correspond may be in some way explicable, 
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But the evidence that the statue belongs to the Antenor ibasis is so much 
weakened that the connexion, even if possible, is hardly probable ; above all, 
it certainly cannot be used as an established fact on which to base farther 
di . a n. ! 

I greatly regret, as must all who are interested in the early history of 
art, if it be necessary to give up what appeared to be a fixed point gained 
amidst so much vagueness and uncertainty. But I think that, after making 
the above measurements, [ should not be advancing the cause of archaeology 
if I suppressed them, | 

E. A. G. 
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‘Das Graberfeld von Marion auf Cypern.’ (Acdfundviersigatee Programm 
cum Wineckelmannafeste der archaeol, Gesellach, su Berlin.) Paci Henman, 
Berlin, 1888, 

Dn, Herewaxy has attempted the difficult task of publishing the results of an 
excavation in which he took no part, on a site to which he is a stranger, and with 
the products of which he has only a partial and imperfect acquaintance. Had he 
kept himself more strictly within thé limita of his information, had he been more 
careful to recognize and point out the tentative character of his conclusions, had 
he more clearly set forth the exact data on which they are based, he might have 
claimed credit for a work less novel perhaps and pretentious, but more practically 
useful, As it is, we fear the essay before us may tend to the worse confusion of 
the already too perplexed archaeology of Cyprus. 

The first section aims at corroborating and supplementing, from the evidence 
of the excavations and topography, the literary evidence which goes to show that 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Polis tes Chrysochou lay not only the ancient 
Arsinoe, but also the more ancient Marion. Dr. Herrmann rightly reduces the 
three necropoleis of his informant to two, a western, immediately adjoining the 
modern village on the 5.E. and an eastern, about three quarters of a mile to the 
E. The tombs are divided into three classes by certain distinctive varieties of 
form. The first class, extending in date into the fifth century B.c., is found to lie 
exclusively in the eastern necropolis, the second, which begins in the fourth’century, 
is distributed between the two necropoleis, but is especially typical of the western, 
the third, of Hellenistic-Roman date, also appears in both, but mostly in the 
eastern. Moreover in the eastern necropolis the tombs of the first class lie 
farthest to the east, those of the third class to the west, for the former bear 
uniformly high numbers in the register, the latter low, and according to Dr. 
Herrmann’s fixed preconception the excavation progressed always from west to 
east, On p. 7 the conjecture is hazarded that the two necropoleis may have been 
really continuous, and by P. 12 the conjecture has assumed the authority of a 
priori truth. Herr Richter is now invoked to vouch for the existence at the N.W. 
corner of the eastern necropolis of the remains of a settlement distinct. from that 
to the north of Polis tes Chrysochou, and bearing ‘an essentially older character.’ 
Here, Dr. Herrmann argues, we have the site of Marion, the necropolis of which 
spread westwards until the destruction of the city at the end of the fourth century, 
A few years later, for the continuity of development in the finds precludes a longer 
interval, Arsinoe was founded farther to the west, and accordingly (danach) the 
ruins north of the village represent Arsinoe, the necropolis of which worked back 
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over that of Marion in the reverse direction, Let us work back over Thr. 
Herrmann’s argument, (1) The site north of the village is known by epigraphical 
evidence to be Arsince, Dr, Herrmann’s inference is as needless as it is illogical. 
(2) To detect a gap of two or three generations in Cypriote pottery ia beyond the 
resources of present archaeological knowledge, and it is curious that Dr, Herrmann 
notices (on p. 36) a total lack of the later red-figured Attic imported vases which 
are So prominent in South Russia, of a date, that is to say, dangerously near the period 
of the destruction of Marion. (3) Herr Richter’s older settlement can be nothing 
else than a group of house-foundations of poor construction, discovered at the 
point specified not in a ‘ Trammerfeld' but below the surface, else they might have 
been taken for the remains of a modern Cypriote village denuded of ita mud upper- 
walls. They are fringed by Roman tombs and possibly represent a Roman suburb of 
Arsinoe, the site of which, by the way, ought to extend considerably farther to the 
east than it does on Herr Richter's map. (4) Dr. Herrmann does not realize that 
his conjectural connexion of the two necropoleis skips nimbly over two valleys and 
a ridge, a full half mile of ground, in which a tomb has never yet been discovered. 
He is led to it by his misconception of the lie of the necropoleia, which is not east and 
west, but north and south. (5) This misconception also accounts for his false infer- 
ence from the numbers assigned to the tombs inthe eastern necropolis; the excavation 
here progressed from north ‘to sonth. (6) Dr, Herrmann does not tell us how ho 
dates the three classes of tombs. On p. 13 the chronological grouping according 
to Anlage seems spoken of as something independent of grouping by JnAalé, It 
sounds a little odd that whereas the first class lasts into the fifth century, and the 
second begins in the fourth the two run parallel for a time (p. 9, ef p. 26), but it 
is perhaps enough to remark that tambs of the first class are found at Poli of all 
periods down to an extremely late date. (7) It is twice stated, and on the express 
authority of Herr Richter, that the tombs of class 1 lie without exception 
(simmtlich p, 8, awenahmalos, p. 11) in the eastern necropoleis, yet on p, 12 some, 
although comparatively few, are admitted to occur in the western, Here again Dr. 
Herrmann’s exception is better than his rule, for the tombs of this class in the 
western necropolis probably outnumber those of the other two classes put together. 
(8) To overturn the last stone of Dr. Herrmann’s elaborate construction, it suffices 
to note that tombs containing black-figured vases of the sixth century, and red- 
figured of the early part of the fifth, have been found not only in the eastern but 
also in the western necropolis. 

Lack of space forbids us to deal fully with Dr. Herrmann's in many respects 
valuable account of the Find. It is unsatisfactory to observe that no adequate 
explanation is given of how the ‘ precise chronologically distinct groups,” into which 
it is divided, are arrived at, but that ench section begins with an appeal to the 
history of Cyprus which is found to be mirrored in the contents of the tombs, a 
procedure savouring of the a priori method so disastrously employed at the outsct, 
No sufficient appreciation is shown of the facts that tombs side by side are often 
(so mixed are the sites) separated by centuries in date, that early tombs iia eee 
times used again in a Inte period, and that the work of robbers may introduce 
confusion. The highly dangerous method of dating from the style of Cypriote 
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others with which the reader might quarrel, and obviously such statements as that 
the black glazed ware with little impressed patterns begins in the sixth century, 
that transparent glass is found in fourth century graves, and that Hellenistic 
Roman tombs contain no imported Greek pottery, need the confirmation of detailed 
evidence, On the other hand, the profusion and excellence of the pictorial illustra- 
tion is deserving of all gratitude, 

The above criticism, coming from superior local knowledge, may harsh 
and unfair, and it is not to be denied that most of Dr. Herrmann’s errors are due 
rather to the difficulty of his subject and the lack of full and trustworthy inform- 
ation, but it is absolutely necessary that the tangled thread of the history of 
Cypriote civilization should be no longer and no further complicated by reckless 

J. A. R. M. 


Naukratis. Part Il. by Enyesr A. Ganpyenr, with Appondix by F. L. Garrrivn 
(Sixth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund). London, 1888. Pp. 92, 
With 24 Plates. 


Ma. Exsest Ganpwen, the author-of this scholarly record of most carefully-con- 
ducted excavations, proceeded to Naukratis at the end of 1885 in company with 
Mr, Flinders Petrie, After some joint work, Mr. Gardner wos left, from Sth 
January 1886, in sole charge of the excavations ; and the nature of his work, 
including the important discovery of the temple of Aphrodite mentioned by 
Athenaeus, may be gathered from the following summary of the various chapters 
of Naubratis, 1.— 

Chap. If. Tie Cemetery. The site is marked by some low mounds to the 
north of Naukratis. Only a portion of the cemetery, that dating from the later 
and least prosperous times of the city, has at present been exhumed. Most of the 
graves discovered are not much earlier than the beginning of the Ptolemaic Period, 
though some are of the fourth century nc. There was an almost entire absence of 
sepulchral stelae and tomb-chambers; burials seem to have been prepared for 
simply by making a new pit to receive the coffin, The terra-cotta coffins were 
usually plain, but the wood coffins were decorated with pretty terra-cotta ornaments 
(gorgoneia, griffins: FP), xvi.) of the fourth and third centuries re, In the graves 
were found an iron comb, a rouge pot, strigils, alabastra, plain bronze mirrors and 
one mirror case, bone-beads, shells, and numerous small lekythi, one (Pl. xvi. 20) 
with a polychrome design. In two or three graves terra-cotta statuettes were 
found. 

Chap. IT. Templeof the Dioacwri, Cire. wc. 450, Built of unbaked mud- 
brick, covered by a plaster coating. Fragments of stucco from the inner walls of 
the cella are painted with decorative patterns in red and blue, 

Chap, IV. Temple and Temenos of Aphrodite, The earliest temple of Aphro- 
dite and the great altar that stood in front of its eastern door were founded upon 
the hard mud underlying the town of Naukratis, The altar was made of mud- 
brick walls filled inside with ashes, probably of the victims. Within the temenos 
were two wells. This first temple was probably built cire, nc. 600. On its 
destruction a new temple was erected on its walls (cire. p.c. 400), and a third temple 
(circ. n.c. 300) afterwards rested upon the second temple. 

Chap. V. Pottery from the Temenos of Aphrodite. Numerous vases were found, 
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but all in fragments, which have been most carefully sorted and put together by 
Mr. Gardner, A careful analysis of the different kinds of pottery found is here 
given. A good deal is of local manufacture. Mr, Gardner points out that the 
Greeks of Naukratis, judging from their vase-paintings, did nob work solely und 
Egyptian influence but were also influenced—through the Phoenicians—by Assyria. 
The influence of Rhodes is also very great. Mr. Gardner assigns most of this 
pottery to circ. Bc. 570. The pottery known as ‘Cyrenaic’ was found, and is 
quite distinct in style from the local Naukratite pottery. ‘The pottery of Nau- 
kratis does not so much represent a stage in [the] transition from Oriental to purely 
Hellenic form,’ but is rather ‘the most perfect and complete development of the 
decorative Oriental style.’ (p. 53). 

Chap. VI. Statwettes from tha Temenos of Aphrodite, These, like the vases 
from the same temenos, had been intentionally broken up. The Cypriote influence 
is visible in them, and they are interesting as early examples of types afterwards 
frequently repeated, 4g. male figures of the early ‘ Apollo’ or ‘ Athlete’ type, and 
female figures holding some object (flower, animal 4c.) in front of the breast, 

Chap. Temenos of Hera, Identified by vases inscribed with dedications, 

Chap. VILL Jnseriptions. Mostly in the Ionic alphabet, and consist chiefly 
of dedications on vases to Aphrodite (ey. 6 Sctra dvetyxe rH “Adpotiry). No. 77S is 
a dedication to Aphrodite by Rhoecns, ‘probably the famous early sculptor ' of 
Samos, Eight of the inscriptions are perhaps Lesbian. 

Chap. IX. Conelusion. Mr. Gardner shows that there was a Greek colony 
at Naukratis founded before the time of Amasis, perhaps cire. Bc, 650. Mr, 
Gardner further maintains, in opposition to Hirschfeld and Kirchhoff, that certain 
inscriptions found at Naukratis by Petrie (avératis, Part I. chap. vii.) are the 
earliest representative specimens of the Ionic alphabet, dating from the seventh 
century B.c. when the Greek alphabet was still 1 new and unfamiliar adaptation 
from the Phoenician. 

Appendix (by Mr. Griffith), ‘Egyptological Notes from Naukratis," 

WwW. W. 


Das Heroon von Gjélbaschi-Trysa. Bexnnonr asp Nrewany. Vienna, 
1889. | 


Tuts costly and elaborate work brings before us the reliefs and details of the 
Heroon at Trysa, which have now for some years been one of the treasures of the 
Museum of Vienna. The plates, 34 in number, are executed not by photography 
but in line-engraving, a process not in favour with archaeologists now, but in this 
ease rendered advisable or necessary by the poor preservation of most of the reliefs, 
The text is not complete, but contains only descriptions and discussions of some of 
the reliefs, together with a short but interesting account of the travels of Schiinborn, 
the discoverer of the tomb. Prof. Benndorf's archaeological account of the friezes 
is at once learned and lucid. He begins with the royal groups of persons over the 
gate without and with the dwarves who stand over the gate within: d propos 
of the latter we have a full discussion of the history of the god Besa by J. Krall. 
Next is discussed the very interesting scene of the slaughter of the Suitors by 
Odysseus and Telemachus, and ita close correspondence with the descriptions of 
the Odyssey is clearly brought out. Then we have a detailed discussion of the 
frieze representing a battle raging over a plain bounded by ships on one side and 
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a beleaguered city on the other; beyond the city is a conflict between Greeks and 
Amazons, Prof. Benndorf is inclined to see in the whole a representation of the 
great siege of Ilium, mainly inspired by the Acthiopis, in which the advent of tho 
Amazons as allies of the Trojans and the death of the Queen Penthesileia by the 
hand of Achilles was narrated. The fate of Thersites was connected with that of 
Penthesileia in legend, and Benndorf identifies with that ugliest of the Greeks a 
bald-headed figure who appears on the relief near the ships. ‘This whole explana- 
tion must however be considered as uncertain. Benndorf says that he himself 
hesitated long before accepting it, and it seems possible that he would not have 
received it if he had allowed greater weight to the analogy of the well-known 
Nereid monument in which the besieged city seems clearly to be in or near Lycia. 
Tt may be only a local siege which is recorded at Tryssn. For the explanation 
of the numerous other scenes of these reliefs we must wait until the rest of the text 
appears, In these days of hasty writing and cheap illustrations, books like that 
under notice do good service in keeping up an ideal of archaeological 
dissertation. 
Pp, G. 


Le Cabinet des Antiques 4 la Bibliotheque Nationale. Enuxest 
Baseton. Ser. 1,2. Paris, 1887-5. 


Tris is an édifion de luxe, in which the most remarkable of the art treasures of 
the Bibliothéque at Paris are reproduced in plates executed by the most skilful 
processes known in France, in heliograyures (some of which by a new process are 
coloured), coloured lithographs and engravings. The text is by M. Babelon, 
attiaché of the museum. Among the works figured in the first two issues are the 
great cameo of Tiberius (pl. 1), the archaic kylix of Arcesilas (pl. 12) and the 
(so-called) Weber head (pl. 20) formerly supposed to belong to a pediment of the 
Parthenon. We have but one fault to find, but that fault is serious, The order 
of the representations is quite fortuitous, works ancient, mediaeval and modern 
being mingled in dire confusion. This fact goes far to destroy the scientific value 
of the work, and injures it even from the drawing-room-table point of view, 


P. G. 


Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen 
Altertums. F. Immoor-Buumer and O, Ketter. Leipzig, 1889, 


important representations of animals and plants to be found on ancient coins and 
gems, the compilers of this work have rendered excellent service. Thoy have 
thus made a gort of dictionary, which will greatly abridge the libours of Inany 
investigators for the future, through the perfect ordering of a province of research. 
Imhoof's work on the coins is characterized by his usual securacy and com- 
prehensiveness ; the gems could scarcely be surveyed in the same methodical way ; 
yet they seem to be successfully treated. The text contains only descriptions of 
the 1352 monuments figured in the plates, 


P. G. 
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Die Hellenistischen Reliefbilder. Taropon Scweernen. Leipzig, 1889. 
Erste Lieferung. 


Tis is the beginning of a most important work undertaken by Dr. Schreiber, 
supported hy the Saxon Ministerium des Cultus. Few classes of monuments of 
antiquity are less accessible than these reliefs, for which when published we have 
to trust to drawings such as those of Zoega and Clarac: and yet they are of the 
greatest importance, not only for the history of myths in antiquity, but also for 
the study of the development of sculpture and painting in later Hellas. ‘The 
present part includes no text, but contains ten excellent plates in heliogravure by 
Dujardin of reliefs at Vienna and in the Palazzo Spada at Rome. Each plate is 
accompanied by a sketch indicating which parts of the sculpture are restorations, 
an admirable plan which eannot be teo strongly recommended to future editors. 
Dr. Schreiber's text, when it appears, must needs be of an interest quite unusual ; 
meantime we would commend this great work to the notice of archaeologists 
P. G, 
Wiener Vorlegeblitter fur archdologische Uebungen. 1888. Orro 

Besxporr, Vienna, 1289, 

Tue great value of the Vienna Vorlegeblatter to teachers and students of ancient 
vases and painting was proved by the rapidity with which the first edition was 
disposed of : in fact, without them, it is impossible to study Greek vases except in 
& museum or an extensive archaeological library. ‘The second edition differs from 
the first in various ways, each set is bound in a cover and can be purchased apart, 
and the arrangement is altered, The present issue comprises outline drawings of 
the principal works of the earlier black-figured potters down to Exokias (pls. 1-7), 
including the wonderful Francois vase of Florence ; Greek and Roman repre- 
sentatives of marriage ceremonies (pls. 8, 9); and a collection of the proposed 
restorations of the Ilinpersis painted at Delphi by Polygnotus (pls. 10—19). 
Some of these last were scarcely worthy of record or perpetuation, 

Like all of the important German archaeological publications, this work is 
carried out at the cost of a public body,—the Austrian Ministry of Cultus 
and Education. 

P. G, 

P. Paris—la Sculpture Antique. Paris, 1888. 
Tats is the first small hand-book which attempts to give in & concise and popular 
form the results of recent excavation and research. Its illustrations are admirable, 
many of them the best that have ever appeared on such a scale + but there are 
one or two exceptions; fig. 53 gives hardly any notion of its original, and fig, 69 
is wrongly restored. The text is mostly concerned with Greek art; and in this 
the earlier periods are the most fully treated. The development of types is 
followed, but no attempt is made to mark distinctions, local or other, among archaic 
works, even where this is possible. A clear and accurnte statement of the 
evidence of literature and of excavation would have been more valuable to the 
elementary student than many of the genoralities here ineluded. But in apite of 
all defects, the merits of the work will make it a great acquisition to all students 
of sculpture. We understand that Miss Harrison will edit an English 
translation. | 

E. A. G. 
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Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum :—Corinth, 
Colonies of Corinth, &c. By Banctay V. Heap, D.C.L, Ph.D. 
edited by R, 8. Pootx, LL.D. London, 1889, Svo. 


A VALUABLE contribution to the British Museum Catalogue, giving full scope for 
Mr. Head's well-known mastery in dealing with long and uniform series of coins, 
such as those of Boeotia, Attica and Ephesus. The work is very fully illustrated 
by thirty-nine autotype plates, and Mr, Head has written a most interesting 
Introduction (pp, xvi—lxviii) which may here be, in part, summarized. The 
dificulty of arranging the Corinthian coinage chronologically arises from the 
uniformity of its type (Pegasos and the head of Pallas) throughout the fifth, fourth 
and third centuries, Poriod I. ne. 650—500. Corinth, as a great trading city, 
doubtless began to coin early like Athens and Aegina, and its first coinage (obv. 
Pegasus, rev, Aeginetan incuse) perhaps belongs to the time of Cypselus, This is 
succeeded about the beginning of the sixth century by coins of flat fabric with the 
Swastica pattern—found especially on vases of the same century—on the reverse, 
The weight-standard of Corinth is the Euboic, but the stater (weight 145 grains) 
is divided by three and not by two. It is noteworthy that the Aeginetan half- 
atater or drachm of forty-eight grains was practically interchangeable with the 
Corinthian third-stater or drachm of forty-five grains, Period II. nc, 500-431, 
The introduction of Pallas as a type takes place, to judge by style, about 500. 
Period u.c. 431-400 is the period of early fine art. Period IV. n.c. 400-338, 
Corinth is now the chief silver-coining state in Greece and her staters ure abund- 
ant. The female head—that of Aphrodite and perhaps of some other goddesses— 
on the drachms and half-drachms is treated with much variety. The statera bear 
a symbol, probably a magistrate’s signet. Period V. nc. 400—243, Initials 
begin to appear as well as symbols, As the symbol is often varied while the initial 
remains constant, it may be inferred that ‘the magistrate who signs his name is 
the superior magistrate and that the symbol...stands for mint-oflicials of lower 
rank who were replaced at frequent intervals.’ The coins of this period are 
catalogued alphabetically, but in the Introduction (p. xxv. ff.) Mr, Head 
proposes a chronological arrangement, In gc, 243 Corinth was freed from 
Macedonian rule by Aratus,and it then probably ceased to strike coins except those 
of the Achaean Federal type. The bronze coinage of Corinth—like that of 
Athens—begins about a.c. 400. Of Corinth as a Roman Colony, from nec. 46 to 
the time of Galba, there is a series of bronze coins bearing the name of Duoviri, 
the chief annual magistrates of the place, These names have often been read 
erroneously on badly-preserved coins, and some, even after Mr. Head's corrections, 
remain doubtful. The position of the Duoviri is discussed, p. xxviii. ff. The 
exceptionally interesting Imperial Coinage of Corinth (ep. Imhoot and Gardner, 
Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias) ends in the time of Geta. The second part 
of the Introduction deals with the money of the colonies of Corinth, and of those 
localities that for commercial reasons adopted the Corinthian coin-types, 





Ww. W. 


The ‘Horsemen’ of Tarentum. A.J. Evays. London, 1889, 


Tas paper (of 242 pp. and 11 plates) is mostly a reprint from the Vumiematic 
Chronicle, We briefly notice it, contrary to our custom in such cases, on account 
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of its very great importance. The ‘Horsemen’ are the well-known statersa of 
Tarentum, bearing a horseman as type. The abundant coinage of Tarentum has 
never hitherto been classed in a satisfactory way. Mr. Evans has succeeded in 50 
interweaving it with the history of the city, and so closely fixing the dates of ita 
issues by the study of types, inscriptions, and the evidence of finds, that he has 
produced what must be regarded as a grammar of Tarentine archancloey. Tt is 
the first time, if we exclude Rome, that the numismatic history of an Italian city 
has been thoroughly and scientifically worked out, but no doubt now other cities 
will follow, From the general archaeological point of view, perhaps the most 
important results of the work are two, First we are now furnished with a series 
of representations of the horse reaching in uninterrupted succession from the 
Persian wars to the time of Hannibal, each specimen dated within narrow limits, 
and hundreds of them of admirable design. Secondly, Mr. Evans maintains, and 
appears to prove, that the great majority of the coins of Tarentum are signed by 
the artists who made the dies for them: thus our list of Greek artiste will be 
greatly lengthened. P. G. 


(1.) Griechische Geschichte bis zur Schlacht bei Chaironeia, von Dn. 
Grows Busour, 2 Teil. 


(2.) Griechische Geschichte, von Apotrm Hotm, ter Band. 


Trost who are acquainted with the first instalment of Dr. Busolt's learned work 
will welcome heartily this second part, in which they will find all the diffienlt 
questions connected with the Persian Wars and the Athenian supremacy discussed 
carefully and impartially in the light of all the most recent results of literary 
eriticism and of archaeological research, 

To take one instance out of many that might illustrate the use Dr. Busolt 
makes of archaeological discoveries: we may notice that @ propos of the appeal 
made by Arkesilaos of Cyrene to the Samians for help against Persia, he points to 
the measure by which, in the middle of the fifth century, the Cyreneans aban- 
boned the Euboic for the Rhodian standard of coinage, and facilitated thereby their 
trade relations with Samos. The use of archaeological material by Dr. Busolt is 
of importance in the part of his history which treats of Sicilian affairs, and yet 
more s0 in that which describes the subsequent relations of Athens with her allies 
and tributaries, In the use of the literary sources Dr. Busolt has no sympathy 
with any attempts to diminish the authority of Herodotus. He has not much 
trust in statements which are supposed to come from Epborus, and does not 
follow the chronology of Diodorus. Among the points as to which Busolt's 
insight or his caution leads him to differ from other modern historians may be 
remarked his opinion as to the settlement of Messeniansin Naupactus by Talmides 
after his expedition round the Peloponnesus, which he regards as a pure fiction of 
Ephorus ; his refusal to allow the existence of vouopiAaxes as a part of the Athenian 
constitution before the Macedonian supremacy ; and his defence of the character of 
Aspasia, the wife of Pericles. Dr. Busolt has, we may remark, entirely rearranged 

the chronological sequence of events for a great part of the Pentacontetia. It is 
to be regretted that the arrangement of the work,—with digressions on sources 
prefixed to each section and copious foot-notes—is not such as to make reference 
always easy. 
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Dr. Holm's work was written after Busolt's, to which he often refers, and the 
results of which, as to chronology and in the main as to the value of authorities, 
he generally adopts. Yet the existence of Busolt's history by no means diminishes 
the value of Holm’s, which appeals tos larger public and has many merits peculiar 
to itself, Learned withouta touch of pedantry, imaginative without any capricious 
fancy, Holm uses his archaeological knowledge to bring before his eyes and those of 
his readers a vivid picture of the times he is describing, so that with him, a list 
ew. Of the allies and subjects of Athens becomes as full of character and colour as 
the Homeric catalogue. Some of his sketches of character (as that of Cleomenes) 
are powerful and terse, His picture of life in Periclean Athens is ss bright as his 
sketch in the preceding volume of the pursuita of those who dwelt around the 
palaces of Mycene and Tiryns. The social side of history is that in which be 
most excels, but he also pays carefal attention to the development of political 
institutions, and mokes some original and suggestive remarks as to the practical 
working of some mensures, such as the choice of archons by lot. (The scope 
allowed for manipulation is not always considered). In his account of the 
Athenian democracy, he lays especial stress on the heavy responsibility incurred 
by the proposer of any change. He examines carefully the relations of Athens to 
the cities of her empire in the light of the inscriptions and of coins, and shows the 
great diversity that prevailed among those relations, and some of the curions 
anomalies to be found, such as the extremely small amount of tribute paid by some 
important cities. In spite of his admiration for the Athenian spirit and his 
sympathy with the aims of Pericles, he points out the fact—so strangely slurred 
over by Grote—of the inferiority of Athens to many other states as an abode of 
freedom of thought and toleration of speculative originality, The narrative and 
the disquisitions are frequently enlivened and enriched by apt illustrations from 
modern history and politics, without ever making us feel that modern politics 
or party prejudices are being imported into ancient history. We hope that this 
book will soon be translated into English, as it would form an excellent text-book 
for our universities and public schools. 

Since the above notice was written, we have reeevived the last portion of tho 
second volume of Holm's work, which brings us down to the restoration of the 
Athenian democracy in 403, This part is certainly not inferior, either in careful 
work, or in sustained interest, to any of the preceding. In treating of so well- 
worn a subject as the state of culture in Athons during the latter portion of the 
fifth century, our author throws fresh light upon it by distinguishing the streams 
of influence from at least six different regions that met in Athens, some of which 
found less free scope there than elsewhere, His use of widely scattered material, 
both archaeological and literary, tends here to counteract the over centralizing 
influence of writers to whom Athens is the culminating point of all that is worthy 
in Greok life. Among the special points of interest in these chapters we would 
note the tendency of Pericles to Tonianism in babits and thought, the probable 
collusion between Demosthenes and Cleon in the affair of Sphacteria, the com- 
parative easiness of the terms finally imposed by Sparta on Athens, the reaction of 
natural feeling agninst the artificiality of the newer culture, shown at the restora- 
tion of the democracy, the attitude of the comic writers towards older and 
newer developments of the national mind,—and the fallacy of taking, as Curtinus 
seams sometimes inclined to do, the aristocratic party in Athens as representing 
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-" BO itil, a Aiaiceealls a ask al dane and wa 
esteems highly the value of Xenophon as an a thority, and dows nt regard him as aa 
a partial witness against the democracy. In those parts where topog cal 
knowledge is of service, Dr. Holm's studies make his work more valuable. This. 
applies especially to the part that treats of Sicily, 
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